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PREFACE. 


W II ILK the Author of this work was pursuing 
his Academical studies in the University of 
Aberdeen, the Trustees of the late pious and 
benevolent Mrs Blackwall, proposed, as the 
subject of her Biennial Prize-Essay, the Ques- 
tion — “ What has been the effect of the Re- 
formation in Religion, on the state of Civil So- 
ciety in Europe ?” A few pages, chiefly with 
a view to his own improvement, he wrote 
on this subject, and, unexpectedly to himself, 
proved the successful Candidate. After his 
EssajT was publicly read in Marischal College, 
se^ral of those respectable persons who heard 
it, expressed their desire, that, in consideration 
of the great importance of the subject, it 
should be pi^blished ; but with this desire, on 
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TajriQijfi acQounte^iijte could not, at that time, 
permit himself to comply. 

The reasons which have now induced him 
to publish the Essay in its present form, will 
readily suggest themselves to considerate minds. 
In various parts of Europe —jiot excepting our 
own, and our sister kingdoms — the interests of 
Catholicism have, of late years, experienced a 
considerable revival. The number of its avowed 
disciples, and of its secret friends, has, there is 
reason po believe, greatly increased ; while, in 
all its territories, and in all the departments of 
its hierarchy, there is taking place a combined 
and vigorous movement against Protestantism 
throughout the world. — In these circumstah- 
ces, it does seem to the Author of this work to 
be the imperative duty of every genuine Pro- 
testant to rouse himi^lf from slumber, and by 
every legitimate memi, and: in the tejp|ie^ .of 
true charity^ to> give his aid in the defence and 
eiettablishment of that interest which invglves 
at once the f^bry of Ooxv^d the temporsd and 
eternal welfaxb: cfionankindf For*^ his dfe- 
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liberate and decided conVictkwi, that Popery is 
the bane of society, and that, in proportion 
as it obtains in the world, the condition of his 
feHoA^-men* will become degraded and unhan- 

vy 

Entertaining these views, he was led to adopt 

* 

the resolution of revising and enlarging the 
short Essay before alluded to ; the more reddil^ 
engaging therein, that tWe view which it take^ of 
the bearings of the Reformation’ ^apeared lio 
him to be one-which, although'of^i^gi’efttltioi- 
ment, has been tod rarely brougM 'tifider ' 
notice of Christians, and by 110 mentis r^aided 
with the fulness of interest which it is entitled 
to’claim.' ■ '• ■' ' ' /tv i 

* ' I ■ ■ ■ ■ . 

In the excellent wOrk of M. Vileers, mueli 
valuable information is given respecting the 
influence of the Reformation on political and 
ciyil society ; and to that enlightened, though 
sometimes erring, philosopher^ the Christian 
world is under high oldigaddnsi But it scented 
to the Author of the following Essay* that thtd 
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subject admitted of farther illustration ; and, 
accordingly, while in Various parts of his plan 
he has availed himself of the work just referred 
to; he has studied to advert chiefly to that part 
of the Slyjject which Vili.ers has touched 
most lightly ; — that is to say, he has directed 
his remarks less to the political influence of 
the Reformation, than to its effect on the civil 
and domestic ai&irs of European society. 

If^ under the favour of Almighty God, this 
Essay shall hie the mean of inducing or che- 
rishing, in the mind of any of its readers, a 
warm regard to the cause of the Reformation, 
and a desire to behold the blessings of that 
great Revolution valued and extended, the ob- 
ject of its publication will be abundantly real- 
ized. 
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It is not, for the most part, by those are extem- 
poraneous with great events, that a prop^;^ estimate 
can be formed of their importance. of 

that Providence which governs the world, has chosen, 
in the accomplishment' of its purposes, to pursue a 
course altogether different from, that which 
have ‘Ibii^n adapted .by the visdom of man ; edtXhg 
from Occurrences, apparently so trivial as to he 
iy unnoticed by ^e men among whom they tpoh ph^, 
a succession of m<;^t interesting and . splepdid ooXe- 
quehcos, and confounding, human calculal|ioifiJ^ 
momentous fight ^in which thoise scarcely heoX^ Ofe- 
cunrades .Gome to be r^rded by tihe pecpl^of -ih^- 
ceeding generations. Among the mnltitudo of illtX 
trations whidi history fumiXes of the fratih of mis 
remark, the evtmt conoeming. which it is pro^Xl to ' 
trqpt in the sequel of this essay, is one of the most in* 
terq^ting and memorable. 
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* '** i^ew €^nts in tlie history of inankind have heeii'Uf 
^{preaier 'llinpoi^nce tWin th^ feW 

nave derived ^tiieir origin frdtti more InconrideVal^y *nc- 
ciiirfeiii4A. Wonderhll^inde^Voilld thn in^feifi^^fce 
hav4 regard^ hy fhfe *6llilt^J)draries df THfetzel, 
that thehbnHitions of th^ zea! bt that imt>ttdent "fe- 

naiic were to kinlJle a dame, whith would burh till it 

'>1 

Jiad tftterly consumed th^ greaf fabric of spiritual des- 
potliltn, whifeh Ihe ‘dppressors of Europe had been rear- 
fbt a^ thousiilid yteits, — ^that they were to give 
*birlh td'd ‘tfevolurion 'whoae influence w<wdd be felt 
4tf*i!hdWidotdst regions of the world, end “by the la- 
of mankind. This wotdd'have been 
thd tt^ibl Mt'the anticipation of alhy^thkig him this 
fe¥^feom fbdir minds. Great es is'thbfni^tance 
WhftBkWe nodr attach to the Reformation', €he’(flni!iim- 
'yca^ce b^ Which it was httioduced would seem to the 
mhn Who beheld it ohe uf those ephememlr trAnsac- 
tiobS^hi human history,! WhMi, When A few yemw-hftVe 
pailsed''’ kway, kre fbrgotteu-^like ! a twinkling taper 
ti^Mm the ocean, Whkh, after the glijmmer of a 
tlffemefll^, is sw^oWed tqir for ever. iPhey Werr too 
ttrilr Ihd scen e bf aethm^-Msh^ attehrioh wap too 
lftn^h'dieeefe!d eoiifeideiedtp<»tioifs df the whieh 
“Wte^fli peAcSks of develdpemewt befote them, to eb- 
n (»m|behWisife^VieW df it 40 one great Wl^le. 

With eespgct^ to tbd'BlelfmtiiMitm hlSeiiyM 
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to somo beauti^^l but 
pa^' f ijci^^i^^y jm v^^, ^ ff^ct, ’^nd tho loyeu- 


^iijdivi4ual^p^|t|i,jj.bttj^.^^^ as a whole, 

ar^ab^ from; tho^rSplofl^ charming ob- 

jects whiiqbjit exhibits, it .fro^d not be j^ssible for 
hiip .(^y /to estimate, unless, l^/Uking hiiuself to 
some commanding eminepp^. l\is,,eyc could 
glance over the entire scene. . It 
viewed from some elevated positipn-p-that the land- 


scape woidd burst on him in , all its loyelinesi|,i^a|^aP" 
pear in the richpess of Its combined b^l^;j ,[||f;fonld 


have been/ tuscessary for the m^/ whp.^yrpr^jCgnj^- 
por^wi^^lfUthep andcTetisel tp lopli; at{t}jfet?np- 
8ac^PI||S:,;WhH^.were ;pasung unde^ their, ,no1i^ fjeppa 
an amipnpcp.ra the m<wal and ppUtipal,, .anah^p^ to 
that; ’vre. have supposed in the 
pep. th^y.t/iMadd' /have' according to ita.4PPt 
mf^nitudpt thpir peculiar, importance. Speh an.ppii- 
nence.dp me, occupy,/ At the^distanoe of threp. h^'' 
deed years fro^, that memorable revolution which,, dis- 
tingmshpd ,the l6th ceptury, ,we can trace the capses 
fro^ .prhpdi it origpiated ;.--,-viie qp> discern^ cpnl- 
m/nceipiept asmd a multipdi^K o^ pxmptip^'ip^fr^ 
paI!eptly^ppinJpprtaId« p^pi^eneiEis'j^T-^jP^ ^f^it 

inftho vasaoptastages <?f 

iTO»llfe)T^chdh;t}»apii^^ !«#¥»» 
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and the features which it has impressed on human so- 
ciety; ktid thus ^e we precisely in that situation w^^ehce 
it'talay be view^ id all ’the'i/arife^y^Bf its‘bearirigs, *ahd 

cstiiriiiatW a<^dih^to its uhipeBkkhlfe mbihe^^^ 

It becomes us to arml btlrSolvW 'of the k^vahtages 
of our situation. 'Wc'shohM Sebk to gain acquaint- 
ance with the histdry'of this fnost interesting of all 
the ri^iutions that hate tkkien place in modem times, 
and we'shotild iirtestigate the benefits which it has 
been the means of ^conferrihg on the world ; — that thus 


(AwHt^lief in the {)rovidence of that Almighty Dispo- 
sl^ ofbtl^fits, whose interposition it strikingly displays, 
rt%Bt‘ht!'1^en^hened, and that a higher thhe* might 
be'^itfeA‘%‘‘t!hbiiij'ffeelings Of gratitude Which^ltHs-bur 
in the first place ti)wki^d4'^'t^^i*’^H- 


pfi^e l^gcht, arid then ' toWa]^ds ' thbiik ilfttsfiioul' iii- 


divichtals; to whoiri, under God, the World ^iS^ mdeh'ted 
for tHkt ' great sum of intellectual, moral, khd politiml 
gObd Which it has derived from the Reformation.' ^ 


^Numerous works on the history and influence of 
thd’^R^ormation have issued froiri ’the press, of which 
there are riot a few that exhibit, ‘ With pei^iemty 
sSrij^ ^Oqueiice, ' its daim 6u the 'rdgiurk Of tilleiGneuds 
; hfit'-wMi 'kll tHeh’ exkellencies! Aey 
tak4 #^the’W^^^t^•hio-likriita'^^^ Ih 
^cK thef' tkekfik Wilh k 'Bohihd^nfes ' 
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readei,,^^hey (Jetail, th^ op. 

tjie religious (^e,pf I a^ of the world ; bfit 

its influence on thp pqUtic(d flairs oi man- 

'kind, they, permit, in a groat degree, to pass unrecord- 
ed. Too much do they regard it; as merely a revo^ 
lution in theology, extending ppt . its bearings, or, at 
all events, extending them indirectly and slightly, to 
the institutions, the manners, mid the enjoyments; of 
social life. In all this they do the ^Information ipjua-i 

tice. It. iS; true, that, regarding man as a ^iporadjapfjl,, 
immortal being, the circumstance wl^^h, (^l?9y<^,,4l 
others, entitles the event of which w;o; are, iii;ealiqg,j(io, 
our gral^fuj jppniemhrance, is the change ^yld^l^ ith^j 
accomplishe4 — in rescuing mi.n4;fi‘Q# tltO!, 

chains which (ppiritual despotism had been. , 191 * agi^| 
labpnimg withi drpadful success, to wreathe nroup^jitj' 
in teaching it to scan its unalienable rights,.and 
subjection to any power save that of its Creator; in., 
fetching forth from the darkness where successful yU- 
lany had doomed it to dwell, and setting oped tO|thpfj 
inhabitants of every land, that Book by wliich Ijfe 
immortality are brought to light; in short,, in.e^xhji^^ 
biti^ Christianity in her ^patiyje^glqry, diip^i||p4^ of., 
those dph apd dpgradipg superstitions 4% t 

””S„;^a??y,.geper^t|p9s, jier,,.^vp4»css| ,h^ 

ten ^ut it is also true, and merits to be noticed and 
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recorded, that, even When vieWed indepittdently 6f its 
reference to religion — wHeh regard^ ’ klto^^feir^sls to 


the influence. \^ich it has exerted oh' 


ticdl chairs — ^it has Tbeen priiductive of atteratSoiis'of 


so much momentain man’s social colidition, as to ren- 
der it one of the huWt interesting ahd 'impohtknt 
events which history relates. It has not mferely throWh 
over the face of society a few superildal and transito- 
ry emhellishments ; it has imparted to it substantial 
and permanent improvement. Man, in every charac- 
ter iii wnicli he can be viewed, and in every pursuit 
in wni^ he can engage, has experienced its 'JioWfer. 
ToT.t we look back as the source of all the’ Ifberty 
with il^ich ‘ Europe is blessed. It haS poUi^ Hght 
on the duties and the interests of rulers, and Ifl' thdr 
subjects. Nations are indebt^ to it foT the* r^Oral 
of niiipberless ^vils which hindered their p6S|fimy, 
and for the confidence which characterizes theiir'Sc^ra- 

tu^, transactions ; whilst individuais and families ' Ok- 

(, < , , , 


, pe|ience its influence in the security which it'has ith- 
|>i^ted to domestic enjoyment. A,nd, in addition to 
all this,, it must not be forgotten, that ” literatiW'e and 
,jthe process of knowledge have deiived ftom if an 


tudi^is the era from wmch modem ^lefide hds 
her most rapid and unparalleled triumphs. 
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ly^owjjj^l^pgeSjlike ^Sj^, ]l)y ,|which society has been, 
ip pp 

in^a^ havp^been difFuspd^^mong its inei|a> 

ber)^,are ei»jnently.!?^ipnlate^^,when jbehcld in their dpe 
impoftancp, to draw forth, to the revolution that pro- 
duepd thenpthe grateful and yipprating feelings of every 
heart in .wh^h there istph^k^lj^ropy enough to re^rd 
the augmentation of liuman . happiness as an object ot 
delight. And, had the fnepds of the Reformation 
been’ assiduous, as they ought to have been, in b^ng- 
inar these momentous bearings of that event promi- 

■ ' ** ■. ’ ..".K'.Y hi '*!)> 

nep^y before the world — ^had they roused ^t^i^lves 
as tlmy. oua^t, to vindicate the extent of, its impQft- 

' *'■' ’ «)tjr ;’f»7 V ‘ 

anee^^th'^^. would not have existed respecti:^ 
lepst4h|^e would, not have eidsted so widel^'^t^e im- 
lilijberal opinions by which, ip a m^titii^e 
its glory is obscured, and its interest gifeatly 
: — ^instead of beipg regarded simply, as an 


* "f ^ ^ 1 1* I 

event ;whieh, occasipning the adoption over a great 

part of Christendom of a purer theological creed,' me- 

ritSf .pp that ground, the attention and gratitude bf 

the piap.oj^ religion, it, would have been seen to haVe 

borpe with; so much energy .on man’s social destiny-^ 

to .have affected so deeply his present feiicitSy. ^is well 
V'.'.’"' ''i 

ps iUSit|nm^Ftal popes, that^ there would hUve been at- 
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humanity, as/wcll «S '<^>v€S9»-' 
TSk^i^^Qi^e^ei^^ ^g^uine ChriaHtm^f,x ^ 

. Noi; !,et it .be ^pied that tb||»id^ of tbeiaabiect* 
i)} ,ol^e of trivial ^portauce. Fot,. although it is 


prieient is a scone which wUU ece kae^^fade 
s^^t, and[ give |daee to the sublime atid tifi^ 
chimging realities of and although i^ fis ^^dso* 

trwe^ that the operations that Ehrovidence whidii su- 
perintends human affairs have an especial respect; to 


n^ as ,ah immortal being, wre are not warranted, on 
tl^e^ .l^unts, to deem unworthy of our notice what- 
soever beam not directly on our future destination. 


To d|^„t]^s,, would be to fall into-ooe of those^ veryide- 
l0||ons,4whieh, in thc ages that preceded,’ the 
mation,. exerted, .such a ruinous .induence oh ma^ri^>' 
— T<^ery|iing and strengthening the rnost raonotnous' 
powef b^; which riie world dias ever rbeen op]»etsed. 
Of , smaU moment es the present is, when oompaireii 
with that sc(me of inconceivaldy dcei^r interest which 


is to succeed, it is, nevertheless, one about which the 
providence of the Great Supreme is exefcisedi aacL in 
the government of whose affairs his gloriorts attributes 
i«e displayed ; and if He deems it not too mean forjiis 
r^gardr and moreover has enjoined his rational offspring 
to meditate upon his works, and to consider the opera- 
tions of his hand, the investigation of events in whirii 
His agency is eminently conspicuous,^ in refcrenc^ to 
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thm -^feet on man’s plmsent as on his future 

destiny, immttbe at dnefri^ laudkble'stnd a profitabli^'tml- 
ploymmit ;ir«— laud^lil^lllbecause it israii; acquiescene^ ^in 
the of Him wtiosk Peq\d;ifeiaftent8 ought to regulate 
oUr ’whale conduct; and 'ptuftlahle, because it habi- 
tuates the mind to reeogniks^f*' a God employed in all 
the good and ill that chet|||l||i||||” and because it' tiitf'- ‘ 
nidhes dooaeon for deeper Um^ore lively gratitude tp 
that wise and beneficent Being, whode plan of goverU-' 
ment, among the objects whi<h it 'proposes, has obtf- 
ou«ly in view the promotion of human happiuet^ alia 
the |H;<^essive melioration of human society. 

Sentiments ramilar to those which have "bteteii' e^- 
prei^s^ in these introductory pemarks; seein 
suggested the question, which, in the followhi§;'5^k^es,' 
we have attempted to a^nswer ; and if the stat^Mi^ts 
wjaidi they contain shall be the means of ittditcii?g or^ 
dimdbing in a single mind^ high regard for 
of the Reformation, the design of the leanied pro- 
posers of the question, and of the author of this fessay, ^ 
will not have proved abortive. 




CHAPTER I. 

OP THE EFFECT PRODUCED BY THE REFORMATION 
ON CIVIL LIBERTY. 


Of the various modes in which the Reformation haKS 
operated with powerful effect on the social condition 
of man, the promotion of civil liberty is one, which, 
from its importance to human happhiess, is entitled 
to peculiar regard. Than liberty — that is to say, all 
that freedom from constraint which is consistent with 
the existence and welfare of the social union — there 
is no earthly blessing of more importance to the intel- 
lectual and social improvement of mankind. It is the 
nurse of genius — ^the guardian of domestic comfort — 
the parent of all that is great in national character. 

^'rom this precious gift of heaven, the nations of 
modem Europe had been long estranged. It had 
been their fate to be the victims of unfeeling despo- 
tism, thtf prey of one or of many tyrants. In this 
state, almost without exception, they were beheld at 
thft commencement of the sixteenth century — some 
lorded over by one, others groaning beneath the yoke 
of many oppressors. In not a few of the European 
states, the monarch was absolute, and the people were 
ill reality his skives ; nor, in those other states where. 
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after many struggles With monardiical power, tlie aris- 
tocracy had succeed<^ in gaining the ascendancy, ,>yerc 
th^ people in circumstances of* feis de^^atioh. I^hp 
nobles opposed the power Uf tibe mdharchs,' but ‘iKc 
object of their opposition was^heir own aggrandize- 
ment, not the liberation of their enslaved subjects ; and, 
remarkabldonlyfor their pri^e, and the contcnipt with 
which they regarded the inferior classes of society, the 
transference of power into their hands effected no me- 
lioration in the condition of the people. In fact, it 
was to the latter an object of extreme indifference, as 
to ‘any advantage resulting from the change, whether 
iW subjection to one despot or a hundred. 

^ * Sttchi bn the Whole, were the features of the politi- 
ebi ' (Motion Of Christian Europe at the commence- 
menybf’'t!Hb l^th century. And who can tell how 
Ibbg-^if 'the Reformation had not taken place— this 
mel^tholy state of matters might have been perpe- 
tiiate^V The progress of knowledge — ib which' the 
diSOOte^ of the art of printing had imparted ah pti-' 
par^ibled impulse — would^ indeed, have overthrown 
in process of time this syslfera of things, if there had 
eiisted ho other powei* by Whose influeiicc that pro- 
gtbss' could have been counteracted. But there did 
eidst sufeh a power-— a power to Which almost the en- 
tiiniJ^ Christian World did homage — whose influence, if 
it'fi^ hbt'been destroyed, was potent enough' to chock, 
id fti i^ry Wihmencehient, the emancipation of iniii§, 
aiirf'Wllicn, therefore. Whilst ;by perpetuating the. riwgn 
o^'^daikhess; 'ft 'hihihtbiti^ the Security of ^ts own 
tblrohbj W^s tliii giiai-dfab bf Winery othes' system of ^p-' 
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j)ression. by which the vvorld called .Oluristiaii was en- 
slavet^. ’ 

e power to ,w|u«^h. we allude is that of Papal 
Poimp,-— a power, w^l^e nature, greatness, and dura- 
tipUp are among the surprising phenomena that 
humain history presents to oiu- contemplation. This 
power, having its seat at Rome, and an Italian priost 
as the i^uperintendent of its administration, arrogated 
to itself the prerogatives of Deity, — claiming unUmi^ 
ed authority over the world in secular as .wdl as,&i 
ecclesiastical affairs, — assuming to itself the riglit of 
dethroning monarchs, and disposing of croiy*rs,7Ti^ivi< 
visiting those who refused obedience to j^s, lyri^.v^ith. 
the most fatal and sanguinary vengeance, ..,Spirjt»al 
supremacy was all that was originally claimed: by, the, 
pretended vicars of Jesus Christ; and,* abliprrent. aa 
the idea of temporal power is to the charpo^er^of 
ministers of, religion, and uttcfly repugnant, ^, 4. ip tp 
the genius of Christianity to be associated withi,|the: 
pride and pomp of worldly grandeur, more .than fpbif 
tual supremacy it could not have been anticipated 
that they would demand, ..^Put, alas for the peace and 
happiness of mankind ! as if the imposition of an un- 
hallowed spiritual yoke had been too small a*triunjplr 
for them to have gained over a degrade^ worl4», lu.m’P 
than this they did demand, and mpre than this, jthej 
came to possess. In boundless yiolatiop of ,1^1 : pro* 
pritty, and in outrage to that Sayiour fjp: lyhojpi 
professed to act, but whose ‘‘ kingdpni jip!noi,i9f;,tlpgif 
they assumed to theippejyes impe4ai ^^’^eU 
a»Mperclotal powp^, gasped ithei^tempetpl ..syir.oi:(^.,as 
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w^l< aa the k^s of Haint Peter,' anclceawd not4osply 
their iBsidiouBdeTices, till,* not' only in'reKgiooi,fe!i<i!Also 
in. .all s^ular affairs,' they wielded inacontlrolledildeHni-r 
nion ofver the OhrLstian worM.f . What a-sjwclahle »f 

* The spiritual supremacy qf the JR^au pontiffs 
blislied about the conTniencement pf the, seventh century ^ their 
temporal polder seems not to have been consdliclated till a hundred 
and fifty yearfe after that perJod* The iniihl^diate instrument of 
its consolidation was Pepin, the betrayer and successor of Ghil- 
derick> iKipg of France. This crafty usurper, having been, mate-^ 
rially indebted to Pope Zachary, for the success of his enterprise 
a^rtfet his master's throne, conferred upon that pope's successor, 
Stet^hen Il.«, the Exarchate of Ravenna, which had been recover^ 
tbie King of the Lombards, by whom it had been taken 
fi^m tfae^empeifor# ^ About thirty years afterwards, important ad^ 
ditidus made to the gift of Pepin, by his son and successor 
CJhm^emagnie», . This monarch was the first emperor who^wa8 
eiruwu^d by tho pope ; and, from his time, the iwntiffs assumed 
tight of conferring the empire, and laid claim to sovereignty 
py^r^^all kings. This supremacy of the head of the papal chutch 
is,i|Uiserted m (Strong and most blasphemous ternis in the decrees 
of> hef opuncUs, and in the writings of her clergy and her popes. 
Thjo pope/' says one council, witli Gregory Vll. at its he^d, 
ought to be called the Universal Bishop } he alone ought /to 
wear the tokens of imperial dignity ; all princes ought to kiss his 
feet ; he has power to depose emperors and kings, and is tOk.be 
judged by*none." — “ The church, my spouse," exclaims Innocent 
iii;, is not married to me without bringing me sompthing. 
hath given me a dowry of a price beyond a^l price-pthe plenitpde 
pf spiritual things, and the extent of things temporal — tl^e mitre 
for tiie priesthood, and the crown for the kingdom — making m^ th^ 
lieutenant o^ Him who hath written on his vesture and on his thigh, 
'And Lord of alone the jplchltude of 

powei^j'that t^yrs thay of nt4*, ribxt to God,‘bat of his 
Hu Ve-ive"recdiypd.''* _ tlii^/ujiren^acy^^Js,^ ju th^,i‘stim^ti9%pf 

the chiircl/ heresy of thb grossest kind. Accordingly, one <^the 
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btipuliation was it, to b^old such a powacfiil Itingdbm 
asifinglimd pcknowledgiiig^her snbjeetk»n to a foreigh 
praesihood, by- theiybaiily payiiaent of a tribute- levied 
aa-jdl.jieii families/? — a tribute which, although the 
consideration of its amount is insignificant in com- 
ptrii'sori with the Oonsideration of its degrading import, 
w^ far from bejiig trivial in point of value i for, from 
the tiipoe of its imposition to, that ,of , its abolition, the 
sum which it put int^j the Papal treasury, could not be 
less than a hundred millions of our presetit money.* * 

pontiffs, writing to Philip of France, uses these words : We 
would have you know, that you are subject to us, both' in 
spiritual and temporal ; and we declare all those wlio feel ievte' the 
eOBtrary to be heretics r At uiiother time, addressing tlie‘ same 
mouareh, he says, not allow yourself to imagine that you lia'^e 
no superior, or that you are not iu subjection to the of 
eoelesiastioal hierarchy. He that thinks this is. a fool^ ^rid' he that 
obstinately maintains this is an infidel, separated front thu fioek 
of the good Shepherd."' These proud and blasphemous olaim^' of 
the pontiffs of Rome were never forgotten by them, but, on the 
conjarary, were prosecuted with so much success, that, partly by 
subtlety, and partly by terror, they gained the sovereignty of Eu- 
roiie, and , rendered the greater part of its states the tributary 
fiefs of the Papal See.f 

^ In England, this tribute, which was known by t^je name; of 
Peter-pence, was exacted annually from every family in the kipg^ 
dom. The payment o£ it is dated from the reign of Ina the Sa:i|Lpn. 
It was prohibited by Edward III., but was soon after revived, 
and continued till the Reformation. Something of the same kind 
exiated in other countries. In Ireland, it was established under 

t A condensed viow of the arrogant; plaims of the Papal Soo, and of the 
language in which -they were asserted^ is . to he foupd in . a 
research, entitled, “ Free Thoughts on the Tolyrai^n of Pop^jy,’’ by IhP 
iatf Professor Bruce of 'iV'hitburn,* 'Notes, pp. 30— 34, -^4^6 A &c» 
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‘So complete,' indeed, did clerical anibiddii^ 
tlic 4scei[tdadcy'0iier the tsecnlar powers, that vi'e KM 
tho .|^|^iatest of the prinjcec of Ihe ear4i- huthhlhti^ 
theiQielves to the very dost in the presence of'liiiri 
who was called “ the Pope,” and sacrificing hefbrc Mm 
at mice the majes^ of kings and the dignity of inert* ; 
— -mr, if thme did sometimes appear a monarch, rdio, 
more i^irited than his fellows, dared to disobey *' the 
Vi^ of Oirist,” he became the victim of a resent* 
Ateiit, which, availing itself of the superstition of his 
people, was felt to be terrible. In the history of 
Henry II. of England is found a memorable illustra- 
tion of fAh remark. Perceiving that the insolence 
and prdMgacy of the clerical orders in liis dominions 

Henry II. ; in Spain, Portugal, and France, it was claimed by 
Gregory Vlf. } and was introduced by other pontiffs into Sicily, 
Polftiid, Denmark, Sw'eden, &c. 

• History tells us of two princes — ^the one a king of England, 
the otlwr of France, whom one of the pontiffs compelled to hold 
his stirrup, while he mounted on horseback ; of another p'rinoe-— 
an emperor indeed — upon whose neck, while he was lying pos- 
trate before him, the pope placed his foot, exclaiming, with klas* 
phemous application of the words of Holy Writ, “ Thou shalt tread 
upon the serpnt, and trample on the dragon and the lion of 
another, that he was compelled to lie in chains under the pon- 
tiff’s table i and of another, the king of !^ngland i^o ventured 
to punisli the insolence of Thomas of Canterbury, that ha was 
obliged to walk barefooted to the tomb of Becket, and there to 
rccrive a whipping on the bare back from the monks and prints. 
We are shocked by the perusal of details like these ; hut the facts 
which they record are well authenticated, and serve, at once, as 
dl^QIglistrations of the greatness of th^ papal power, and as speci- 
mens of the revolting insults which the pontiff* inflicted on the 
princes of Eurojie. , * ' \ 
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Iiiwl become intolerable; hp determined to attempt 
theii' reformation ; but his attempt proved fatal. The 
Primate of England, indignant, fled to Rorae,-^the 
anathemas of the Holy See thundered, — the fricmls 
of the King were excommunicated, — ^he himself was 
deposed,' — and his subjects were absolved from thmr 
allegiance. There needed no more. The. haughty 
fugitive returned in triumph thrpi^h' the streets of 
the English metropolis, and the priestly domination 
derived increased stability from the opposition whiefi 
it had sustained *. 


III iliu Iiiiitory of Henry IV. Emperor of Germany, wo tirid, 
if possible, ii still rnoie nielanelioly example of the treuieu(l<«UK 
infliction of jiapal vengeance. Tliis j^reat monarcli, accused by 
Pope Gregory VII., of exalting Iiimself againist the churcb, wm 
(‘xcommunicated, and dejiosed, and declared unnorlliy of the 
allegiance of lii.s subjects. Amid the rigours of a severe Mdntcv, 
lie passed the Aljis, with his (juoon and infant son, and, after ex- 
cessive fatigue, arrived at the fortress of Canusium, which was at 
that time the residence of the pope. There, in the outer coihrt of 
the fortress, did tlie suppliant prince stand for three days in the 
open air, barefooted, Laving his head uncovered, and wapt around 
with ft wretched garment of woollen cloth. On the fourth day, 
the haughty priest deigned to admit him into his jireseiice, and 
agreed to absolve him, upon the condition of his attending a ge- 
neral council, to answer for the cliargc.s brought against him, and 
promising to acquiesce m the decision of that council, of what na- 
ture soever it might be. The council met, and, at the instance of 
the pope, chose another emperor, to whom Gregory sent a erp wu 
(leariitg this inscription — 

Petra dedil Petro, Petrus diadeina Hodoliiho.^’ 

Bloody were the wars to which this transaction gave birth> and 
dreadful were the treachery and cruelty to which the ejected mo^ 

• • n 
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“ With propriety has the period been termed ,‘;The 
I)iark Ages,’ when such a usurpation could, ipeet «dth 
enduraUoe-^a usurpation reared cfn the roi$et of aU that 
is virtuous and noble in the character of man,'* 
much must it excite our astonishmehty rthat^ 
rilould ever have^ given thamilelves up, bouni^j^aitd 
and foot,* into the power Of such a despotism fip- 
to what ignominious debasement had they fallen,-rrr 
what blighted minds and withq'ed hearts were theirs, 
frhen such an abomination was permitted to defile 
earth ! ” 

, Then Superstition held her reign > 

While — priests combined — ii ready train — 

Her throne on ignorance to roar. 

And rule her slaves by hope and fear. 

Obsequious, 'mid the trembling crowd, 

Slaves of their arts even monarchs bowed, 

Force joined with fraud to aid the unhallow’d plan. 

And tyrants leagued with priests, the foes of man.” 

Aumbtuong. 

ignoxance was the melancholy characteristic of those 
an ignorance cherished in every possible *w^y 

narch OJCppsed. Twenty years did he manfully contend for 
his rights, during which time no fewer than four excommunica- 
tions were thundered against liim. At last, in utter violation,, 
not merely of the precepts of that holy religion of which they 
professed to be the guardians, but of the common dictates^of hu- 
the pontiffs— Mof whom there were Jhttr in the short^lipace 
of twenty yeaxs-^-excited his son to rebel against him, to seixe his 
person, and cast him into prison. Thence was he brought totlie 
Diet at Mentz, where again he was exoommunicated> divested of 
the imperial dignity, stript of his royal robes, and left a melon- 
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by ^bc'|)roud eccicsiasties, whose darling punsult was 

UliiVersal dominion; and of the manifold misexiea by 

th*6 ondutaime of which • mankind were afflicted and 

ddiased^ ignorance may bn regarded as; the prolific 

sontee. Superstition, it is true, had in those ages 

shed its destructive influence over the Christian world, 

* 

arid operated, with dreadful effect, in fostering the 
power by which the world was oppressed. But Super- 
stition was the diUd^of Ignoramie. Ignorance origi- 
nated, ignorance gave duration to, that whole bideods 
train of absurdities, which, although shocking and in- 
sulting to our common understanding, was with incre- 
dible art introduced to the faith and attachment of 
mankind ; and therefore, ignorance must :be regarded 
as the source of that gigantic system of domination 
which these absurdities cherished and upheld. 

Ignorance has ever been the foundation of the ty- 
rant’s throne. The exiicricnce of all ages has demon- 
strated, that tyranny will never be borne with patience 
till light has been excluded from the mind. Diffuse 
knowledge among a people, confer upon them liberty 
of thought and of investigation, and you give them 
resources that cannot be exhausted, — energies that 
cannot be overcome. Memorable is the illustration of 
this remark, whi<^ we find in the history of ancient 
Crree<^. What was it that raised her little states to 

chofy monument of fallen greatness, and of the periidy 'Cruel- 
ty of the papal oourt. After reigning upvyards of fprty years, 
and at the head of his armies lighting sixty4;w:o bati^lesif, in al- 
most all of which was ions, -this great,, but tpnhaj^y 

m&itxch; died at a. po^) broken-hearted 

B 2 
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the commanding on^incncc ^hich tlic^ occupied among 
the nations of the world? It. was bil^crty. (Jrcece 
was the land of freedom, while the I>cople of other 
lands were slaves. And why was Greece free ? , Be- 
cause she was intelligent. Amply did knowledge un- 
fold to the (Treeks^ her precious stores ; over the fields 
of literatwe and science they expatiated with an ar- 
dour worthy of a people who ha<l tasUxl their sweets ; 
iind the effect of the progressive anarcli of information 
thus stinudated was striking. Although few in nuin- 
ber, possessing very limited resources, and surrounded 
by hosts of enemies, the inhabitants of those diminu- 
tive states did, nevertheless, maintain their independ- 
ence with a loftiness of heroism, that has slied a lustn' 
arophd their name, which no length of ages will ever 
eflace. And it was not till the Grecian mind — cor- 
rupted by the gold, and eiuTvatcd by the luxuries ol' 
coinpicred nations — became disqualiliod for, and ne- 
glected its former glory, the ])ursuit of knowledge • 
it >vas then, and not till then, that the star of free- 
dom, which had poured over Greece its splendid rays, 
sunk beneath her horizon, and left her, forlorn, athid 
the gloom of a thraldom, which, during every succeed- 
ing age, has become more terrible, and from which — to 
the lasting dishonour of other n.%tions, whom the 
s|wils of her literature have enriched and ennobled, — 
after the lapse of eighteen long, sad centuries, she is 
not delivered. “ 

The Popes of Rome, therefore, could not possibly 
have adopted a plan more calculated to establish the 
domination. to which they aspired, than the impositibn 
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nf restraint on freedom of thought, and on the pro- 
gress of knowledge. Their favourite maxim was, “ to 
retoin the minds of men in litter stupidity, and to 
keep tliem, as mucli as possible, empty, that they might 
afterwards be filled with .any thing which is found 
agreeable, and that superstition might find a ready 
reception.” The process was slow, but its shccess was 
not doubtful. Ages elapsed ere this great conspiracy 
against the liberti^^’oY mankind was matural ; but itip 
authors, steady to their purpose, never, for one moment, 
lost sight of their darling object, till the monstrous sys- 
tem was completed, and, by the imposition on the world 
of the doctrine of infallibilit|^j,.^|^as invested with a cha- 
racter that seemed superior to change. It was the re- 
ception of this most preposterous doctrine that sealed 
the fate of the nations of Europe. Thenceforth “ Be- 
lieve and obey-,” was the established law of Christen- 
dom. Implicit faith and blind submission were the 
sovereign virtues. Rational inquiry and private judg- 
ment did lowliest homage to absolute, unquestionable, 
authority. Mind was doomeil to stagnation. The 
very Book, without which men perish, was withdrawn 
from the people ; and every opinion, deemctl^ hostile 
to the interests of the Church, was denounced as, he- 
resy. Last of all, ‘as if to fill up to the very uftet- 
most the measure of their atrocious wickedness — that 
thci^»might annihilate for ever the last feeble remains, 
if, indeed, there were still any remains, of intellectual 
freedom — ^they established the Inquisition, — that 
tribunal, which.” to us<^ the language of a miilsterly 
■mtcT, " in solenin ni^kery rtf all that is salithd, ap-' 
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pro|)riates to itself the title of Moly Q^e, {^nd^ iii 
its outrage to the Saviour of the world, and all the 
^int and letter of his heE<^cent laws, lifts up its 
front to heaven as the guardian of the Christian faith, 
and marches forth its victims to deathfiil agonies and 
burning flames.”' Claiming for its institutor Pope 
Innocent ‘ill., one of the most arrogant and profligate 
mortals that ever breathed, this detestable tribunal, 
jitterly opposed in its whole ' sprit to the genius 
«f Christianity, had a quick erection iii many of the 
states of Europe, and, with dismal success, promoted 
the unliallowed object for which it had been intro- 
duced.* 

Such were the means by which was reared, and 
long protected, “ that whole dark pile of human 
mockeries,” called Popery, which extended its dismal 
shade over the Christian world, claiming to be the in- 
stitution of the Saviour of men, but presenting, in its 
whole influence, a scene infinitely opposed to that 
which will be beheld under the reign of Him, who 
shall be to the nations of the earth “ as the shadow 
of a great rock in a weary land.” 

As tjre mind cannot conceive a more iniquitous or 
more formidable system of oppression than that which 
was matiaged by the Homan PontiflPs, it wotdd be dif- 
ficult to conceive one more obviously destined to long 
duration. “ Religion,” says a profound writer,! 7 
on its subjects with a power peculiar to itself. The 

* Si'O Appendix, No. I. •" ‘ + Foster. 
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sense which man, by the very constitution of his na- 
tiye^; has of the existence of some superhuman power, 
is one of the strongest prinpiples of that nature; anti 
yrh^ever takes effectual hold of this sense, wiU go fer 
toward acquiring the regency of his moral being.” 
In this manner was strength imparted to the Papal 
power. It had been carefully identified, with that 
principle which, in every point, comes in contact with 
the human characte;^ and which, when possessed of 
any energy at all, governs the soul. Thus identifies, 
its control over its subjects was supreme. Established 
under the semblance of religion, and protected liy all 
the authority of its invipl^hlc sanctities, the huge 
colossus seemed invulnerahlfe “and, in the pride of its 
imagined omnipotence, scorned hostility. 

It is of importance, too, to remark, on this part of 
the subject, that whilst, in the fulness of her own se- 
curity, Papal Rome sat as a queen, and said, “ I am 
no widow, and shall sec no sorrow,” she was the pro- 
tectress of all the systems of political oppression that 
prevmled throughout Europe. It is this consideration 
that has induced us, when adverting to the state of 
Europe, in respect of liberty, before the Reformation, 
to assign such a prominence to the pontifical yoke. 
We haveaioiie this — not because we are insensible of 
the magnitude of those aggressions on popular right 
which were practised by the secular powers, nor 
mtfrely, though the consideration is important, be- 
cause possessing, as the Pontiffs did, political as well 
as ecclesiastical power,. their domination wa^ on that 
aoepunt the more intolerable, being tlie more unjust, 
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chiefly,, Inscaiisc it is our conviction, that the 
Pap^ powqr wi<8 the guartliau of all flie 4?ppression 
that was epcercised by , tbo ptfliticai miers of those 
days ; and that, until it was overthrown, and utteidy 
demolished, there could neither be the enjoyment of 
genuine liberty, nor any material improvement in the 
condii;ion ^f society. Before resistance to secular ty- 
ranny coiUd commence, it was necessary that the hu- 
man mind should l)e raised from prostration, and 
chllcd forth into activity, that intelligence should be 
diffused, and that men should be brought to think and 
aqtlike men. But all this the church forbade, — not be- 
cause she cared for the stability of tlic political govem- 
ipcnts of the world, but because she knew well that 
every thing of this kind was utterly opposed to her 
own security. The rescue of intellect from its degra- 
dation, and the extension of knowledge, would have 
inflictcil, as they did afterwards inflict, a death-blow 
on the Papal power ; and, therefore, these, above all 
otlief things, the Pontifl’s laboured to jnevent. And 
so long as the power of the church was res])ceted, so 
long as the authority of its head was tlecmed indis- 
putable, so long as “ believe and obey ” was the uni- 
versally acknowledged maxim, the occurrence of any 
chapge which would have been favpurable ’to liberty 
was impossible. It was absolutely necessary that the 
authority of the church should be spurned, and .her 
power overthrown, * ere the existing systems of poli- 
tical thraldom could be even assaileil. 

If, piclccd. llic tjrc'inny that existcti during those 
.'iges .had been altojjolhot of a ftecufar isaturo — if 'it 
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had wanted that connection with religion, or, rather, 
with the prevfailing superstition, n^hich imparted to it 
sueh’a peculiar complexion— *'thc revival of letters, ocO^ 
sioned by the (hscovery of the artof printing, would havi^ 
done much toward effecting an auspicious change in the 
cireumkances of Europe. ‘ But as l^he case Was— en- 
trenched as the prevailing systems were behinal the for- 
midable and universally respected power of the (Jourt of 
Rome— the influence of literature was too feeble and 
too limited to accomplish any great change in favour 
of freedom. Raised by means of popular ignorance to 
the possession of a power whoso greatness fills ‘te With 
astonishment, the Pontiffs became, as might naturally 
have been expected, the patrons and guardians of that 
to which they owed their aggrandizement. Their in- 
fluence was employed to peq)etuate in the world the 
reign of darkness; aiuh regarded as they were by the 
mass of the people with implicit dclercncc, their ad- 
mouitions — that knowledge was incalculably pernicious 
— would have induced the latter to put it away from 
them, and to choose the darkness rather than the 
light ; or, if in any instance, they should have failed 
to accomplish their object by admonition, it would 
have been accomplished by force : and thus ft is ex- 
tremely probable, tijat the gleam of light which sprung 
up in Europe on the discovery of the art of printing 
woul^, by the potent efforts of a jn-icstliowl which was 
the natural and inveterate enemy of knowledge, have 
lieen soon oxtingitishcd. At all events, it would have 
been utterly iiicoiiipctent foi ellccting the inuelwieed- 
ed liaiovatioii nf Enrop.can society “ fn the system 
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infallible ^urtsh,” says a Fiencb w]iter>:whowa8 
hfm meanr prejudieed.in fafvnur of .Ff^estantisan>, 
>5 ttU the decisions of which are; dictated by the Holy 
^jpirit, such a reformation as is requisite becomes” im- 
possible. It is certain, that, at the period of the He- 
formati^, the hpads of the CathoUc ndigion, who, at 
first, had discovered nothing in the revival of letters 
but glory and pleasure, or some tendency toward the 
refinement of manners, and who encouraged them un- 
'der that idea, began to perceive their own danger in 
too much knowledge, and manifested a very distinct 
nispstanoe. That opposition has not speedily ceased 
in Austria, in Spain, in Italy, in the Netherlands, 
where all the means of inquisition and censure were 
employed to restrain the operations of mind, and to 
turn improvement backwards. Let any one compare 
the political, religious, and literary -condition of the 
greater part of those countries, during the succeeding 
ages, with the condition of Saxon Germany, of Hol- 
latiH, and Englaml, in the same respects ; and let Him 
judge, without prejudice, what could have been ex- 
pected from the same policy extended in all its rigour 
over Europe !” 

It w%s the Reformation in religion that, by assail- 
ing the church herself and expQsing to ‘the view of 
mankind the monstrous injustice of her usurpation, 
struck at the root of the evil, and, eJcahlishing,, free- 
dom of investigation as the natural right of man) laid 
•open tyranny in all its forms to those invasions, from 


^ Villcrs. 
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whidi^ by the abused sanctities 6fr t^igiosy it had too 
loDgiheen shielded. contest,”'say$mebif^apher 

<»f 'Knok, “ between Papal sovereignty and the autho- 
rity oliGeheral Councils^ which was carried on during 
the fifteenth century, elicited some of the essential prin- 
ciples of liberty, which were afterw^s appHed to po- 
lirical government. The revival of learning, by un- 
folding the principles of legislation and modes of go- 
vernment in the republics of ancient Greece and Rome, 
gradually led to more liberal notions on this subject. 
But these were confined to a few, and had no great 
influence on the general state of society. The “ spirit 
infused by philosophy and literature is too feeble and 
contracted to produce a radical reform of established 
abuses ; and learned men, satisfied with their own su- 
perior illumination, and the liberty of indulging their 
speculations, have generally been too indifferent* or 
too timid, to attempt the improvement of the multi- 
tude. It is to the religious spirit excited during the 
sixteenth century, which spread rapidly through Eu- 
rope, and diffused itself atmong all classes of men, that 
we ’arc chiefly indebted for the propagation of the ge- 
nuine principles of rational liberty, and the consequent 
amelioration of government * 

For a Considerable time previous to the Refoima- 
tion, there \<agre not a few individuals, in various parts 
of Europe, ”^0 uttered loud complaints against the 
pontifical tyranny, and earnestly desired a reftvmatkitt 
of the prevailing abuses. But the overthrovt of the 

• 

• M‘Crio’s Life of Knox, voL i* pp, ‘.^02, 303, 
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system they ventured not to contemplate. The re- 
moval of some of the appendages of Popery t^as the 
utmost extent of the wish vyhich they entertaitted';' to 
lay violent hands on the structure itself, was a 
siire of the necessity of which they were by no means 
convinced. These, were not the men for the times. The 
aocomplishment of their tlesire woidd have done little 
permanent good to mankind. It would have been to lop 
oft' from the great poison-tree, which was shedding its 
deadly influence over the world, a few of its branches, 
leaving untouched, and vigorous and fruitful, its massy 
trstluk and deep-stricken root, to send forth other 
boughs, and to shed abroad as deadly an influence, 
and to be still the bane of many an unborn genera- 
tion. Nor, indeed, although there had been those be- 
fore whom the futility of such a partial measure as 
this was fully revealed, and in whose apprehension it 
was needful to stand forth in declared and decided bp- 
]>o8ition to the whole prevailing system of politico-ee- 
clcsi§,stical oppression, would it have been surprising, if, 
contemplating the peril attendant on such a step, they 
Jiad shrunk from its adoption. The power to bc’op- 
posed was so completely overwhelming, and the pros- 
pect of fhaking any impression upon it — ^not to speak 
of its overthrow — ^lay so far beyond, the range even of 
prolmbilitics, that he who would have engaged in the 
enterprize must have brought to it a firmness of reso- 
lution, and a boldness of daring, of which there have 
been but lew examples in the history of man. The 
place of honour in tlu.s instanoo, was really the place 
of dttugei’; and, of ail huoi in the world, the iitha- 
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bi|;autj(|f‘ a othpr iijwnc for slotJi 

aij4 cj^^imnaQji — .wou^ni^ jbc , ,tl^c whom any one 

woul^^-llpcm quaUfietl,pr disposed for ite occupation. 
Among the few redeeming circumstances that arc to 
be found in the history of monasteries, this is not the 
Icpsf worthy of being recorded, that, while they pro- 
luced such au accomplished scholar as the ^uthor of 
'* The History of the Council of Trent,” they gave to 
Lhp world such a daui^tless reformer as Luther ; and 
ivcrc it not that these illustrious individuals were** 
striking exceptions to the whoh? tendency of the mo- 
nastic life, the recollection that they were monks would , 
ilmost incline us to cast the mantle of oblivion over 
ill the abuses of monastic institutions, and cease to 
regret that they have been. 

It hf, perhaps, beyond our power to determine with 
preclsipu yt?hcther the opposition made by Luther to 
the tyrmmy of the Court ol‘ Home was or was not the 
result of design. There is, certainly, much in his con- 
duct that seems to indicate the total absence from liis 
mind of any preconcerted plan of operation. At the 
same* time, wc know, that, seven years before he en- 
tered on the arduous career which has immortalized 
his name, he was deputed to Rome about the affairs of 
his order ; and, indignant as he must have felt at the 
thousand abominations of the Pontifical Court which 
met Ijis eye, it docs not seem unlikely that there, if 
not the design, at least the noble and disinterested 
wish, took possession of his soul, to stem, if possible, 
the torrent of depravity which was desolating the 
worhh mid to accomplish the emancipation of his 
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fellow men from what, he was cbnvince^j «tas - the 
most dreadfiil and infatuated oppressidn in which they 
oould be held. In the celebrated letter which, yeans 
after this period^ he addressed to the Pontiff', Iieo>Xi 
he declares, in strong language, the elfect which dn ac- 
quaintance with the manners of the Pontifical Court had 
produce^ on his mind. He affirms that its corruption 
exceeds that of Babylon and Sodom— that he r^ards 
it as desperately wicked— that.it is a most licentious 
"den of thieves — that he deems its case beyond reme- 
dy— that, being filthy, it must continue filthy still— 
and that, as long as he preserves any thing of the spi- 
rit of the gospel, lie will persevere in giving it his de- 
termined opposition. “ O Leo ! ’ says he, after having 
declared that to the Pontiff himself he entertained no 
enmity, and after having advised him to resign the 
pontificate to those sons of perdition for whom alone 
it is now fit, — “ O Leo !’’ says Luther, in a style-of bold 
admonition that admirably became the Rcfiiirmer ,of 
Hiflrope, “ you sit on a most inauspicious and dange- 
rous throne. The more wicked and execrable your 
court is, the more readily do tliey use your name and 
authority to ruin the fortunes and the souls of the 
people,* to multiply their villanies, and to oppress the 
whole diurch of God. 1 speak truth, because I 
wish-you well. If BemaM, with an honest freedom, 
deplOrM the situation of Pope Bugeuius, at q, time 
whim fhere was room for better hopes of the Rbpaan 
Court, though even then very corrupt, why may hot 
we, a&er an aeeumulation of .moat ruinous corruptions 
for upwards df ' three hundred , jHfiars, be alloweff to 
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speak, freely? , Those who thus complain, and exe- 
emte Court of Rome, are your best friends, and 
do you V, the best .services. Nothing can be more op^ 
pbsite to Christ and his religion, than the practices of 
the Roman See.” These are the sentiments which, 
from the time of his visit to Rome, the Reformer had 
learned to cherish respecting the Papal pov^er ; and, 
judging from these sentiments, it does not seem un« 
likely, that, from that Jime, the desire to rid the world 
of such a dreadful abomination had taken possession 
of his mind *. 

* What a contrast (loos tJie open manly conduct of this reform- 
er ])rescnt to the timid, time-serving policy of the literati of Ins 
age — not excepting even the most eminent of them all — the great 
Erasmus. Distinguished as the lattt^r was for the extent of Iii« 
learning, the eJegajice of his taste, and the acuteness of his mind ; 
deemed, perhaps deservedly, the first literary character of his 
age, he yet “ loved the praise of men*’ more than the approba- 
tion of his conscience or of God. lie knew full well the extreme 
corruption of the political and religious eatablishmt^ts of the 
times in which he lived ; he was aware, especially, of the fnto- 
lerable oppressions exercised over her poor deluded subjects, by 
the profligate hierarchy of Rome ; yet, neither had he the cou- 
rage to stand forth in the high character of reformer, nor was he 
honest enough to avow himself tlie friend of those who came, 
with their lives in their hands, to plead in that character the 
cause of their God ai^d of their fellow-men. Admired and ire- 
spected as a man of literature, by princes, and popes^ and^^gni- 
fied ecclesiastics, ikeir favour he could not feel in his heart to 
forf(^{ — an exposure of the abuses of the system with which 
were identified— save in as far as such an exposure consisted with 
the retention of their esteem — ^he dared not to attempt ; aiid. tfhhs 
did he at once degrade the eminence of his literary diaraoter, and 
cas« away his reputatiai? as an honest man, by sacrificing, at the 
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Be tliis however^ as 'it t&ty first 

step which Buthcr ttxjik in oppositioft^lo 'tlte W 

^ ^ Sf;i. f - ' , . : . ^ 

siiriiio of self aucl of the \yorldj the ^ojonin conviction of, ^Ofi^ 
scien'eo^ and the momentous interests of mankind. What could 
IxS a more striking prorf of the temporizing spirit of this great 
man, than the language in which, oh one oei^siori, he addi^»ssdd 
one of the refo|*njers-A;autiouing him not to injure his (Erasmus*) 
reputation, * by representing him us, connected with ^ ^ I 
pretend not to pass sentence on you^** writes he to Ecolampadius^ 
who, in tlie preface to one of his book?, had used the plirase — 
Magnus Erasmus uoslrr*" — our great Krasmtis’ — I leave that 
to tlie Lord, to wlaan ye must stand or fall. But this I redcct 
01^4 ^laiUi^ly, What do several great men think of you ? — the Env 
p^ntTj^ the Pope, Ferdinand, ilu* King of Kngland, the J>ishop of 
Rotdiester, Cardinal Wolsey, and inaiiy others, wJiose authority it 
is not safe f(»r nu' to ctaitemn, and whose favour 1 must not de- 
spise. You know very well ijjat there are some who loQ-k upon 
you as l^evesiarchs and schisniaiics. Now, What will such 
sons say, when they read in your Preface the words, ‘ Oimgrmtf 
Erasmus ?' , Will not the consequence be, that the dangerous < 
picions of |H>werfu] princes or ol* implacable enemies, who laid 
begun to tiiink a little better of me since the publication of my 
DiMfifjc/ will be all revived 

Who feels not shocked at the utterance of such language by this 
great man, esj)ocially when it is recollected, that he not oilly*was 
aware, but had acknowledged, that the Reformers were the b(v 
iiefactors of mankind ? Who is not grieved to l>ehold this most 
accomplished scholar of his day, meanly temporising, in order to 
secure the favour of men whom, in his hear#;, he most thoroughly 
despise^ ? But he had his reward. The fading honours of liter-^ 
ary eminepce Erasmus gained, but of the imperishable, ever^ 
brightening glories, that constitute the inheritance of the rVor- 
mer and the patriot, his crooked policy bereaved him for ever. ^ 
The Diatribe , of which his letter to Ecolampadius makes 
mention, was a treatise On the Freedom of the Will," in whtli^i 
he attacked the docttiin? of tlie reformers, ; and of which he^s^t 
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Rome was decisive. Runiiiig witli indignation at the 
conduct of the pretended liead of the church in claim- 
ing a right to indulge mankind in the perpetration of 
crime, and to barter for money heaven and the pardon 
of sins, and shocked at the outrages on all morality 
which were practised by the commissioned venders of 
these indulgences, he denouncetl the traffic jis iniqui- 
tous, called in question the authority which had sanc- 
tioned it, and ajjpcalqd for the truth of his doctrine 
to the word of (lod * 

copiv's to the R )yfil polonr'c, Henry VIII. nii«l Oartliiiiil VVoWy, 
tolling t!i(‘ liittoT', tlint, if it liad l»een Iii.s oboioe to dodicato tin* 
lioolv to any on<*, ho would h;m* insoribod it (*itlier to him or to 
the pope ' 

^ Under the pretence of completing the erection of St Peter's 
Church, which hud been begun by his predecessor Julius II., but 
in reality to defray the expenses of his gaudy court, Leo, in the, 
fifth yetir of his pontificate, published an indulgence throughout 
the Christian world, proclaiming to all who would give money for 
the specified purpose, the pard<in of tlii'ir sins, and tlie priv’iege 
of eating eggs and chet'se in the time of Lent. One of the retail- 
ers of these indulgences, John Tetzel, a Dominican monk, and a 
man of matchless impudence, came with his unholy merchandize 
into the neighbourhood of Wittemberg, u lierc Luther was, at that 
time, labouring in tbe double character of professor of plilosopby, 
and preacher of tlie gospel. Tbe audacity and impiety of Tetzel 
in the discharge of his mi iq nitons commission were extn me. lie 
made" his boast that he had saved more souls from hell by his in- 
dulgences, than St Peter had converted to Christianity by his 
preaching. He assuiod the purchasers of them, That their 
crimes, how enormous soever, would be forgiven ; whence it be- 
came almost needless for him to bid them dismiss all their fears 
about their salvation. For, relnission of sins being fully obtained, 
what* doubt could there be of salvation In the usual form of 
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The ceurt ef Rome Was amazed and cnra^fed aH lJ»e 
audacity of this disturber of the worM's’repc«6 add, 
feeling that the impeachment of its boasted infallibi- 
lity was a blow struck at the very root of its system 
of usurpation, thundered its anathemas against him. 
His opinions were denounced as heretical and scanda- 
lous ; hij writings were forbidden to be read under 
pain of excommunication ; those who had them in 
their possession were commanttpd to burn them ; Lu- 
ther himself — if he did not, within sixty days, bring 
or send his retractation to Rome — was declared to be 
an obstinate heretic, and excommunicated and de- 
livered over to Satan, for the destruction of the flesh ; 

absolution^ written by Jiis ovn Jiand^ be said, 1, by the autbo- 
rity of Jesus Christ, throiigli the merits of liis most holy passion, 
and by the authority of his blessed apostles, Peter and Paul/ 
of Our mbst holy Pope, delegated to me as comnn8sioner,i d# yt- 
solve thee, Jirst, from all ecclesiastical ctmsures however 
:f€condl^, from all sins committed by thee, however enormous,-*^ 
for«o far do the keys of the church extend, — and I do this, by re- 
mitting all the punishments due to thee in purgatory, on account 
of thy crimes, and 1 restore thee to the innocence and purity in 
which thou wast baptized, so that the gates of punishment may 
fee shut to thee when dying, and the gates of paradise be ofiened."' 

Ko language can express the indignation which a Christian must 
feel, when he thinks of the impiety of those men, who, claiming 
to be the representatives of Jesus Christ, flared to lend their sanc- 
tidn to such transactions as these. But their time was came- 
. ‘The cup of their iniquity was fnlL Another impost of tips kind 
they were never again to obtrude upon the world. The (^posi- 
lion which liuther ^veto the blasphemies of Tf'tzel commeitf?<"d 
,, t;l|0 ; and thelmld step which he took, when he called 

authority of the Pope, was the signal of tliiit te- 
f^SirWldth ireacu^ the half of Europe from the papal yok« ^ 
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iijul all Uie secular powers were required, und^ pain 
of incurring the same censures, and of forfeiting all 
their dignities, to seize his person, that he might be 
punished according to the dejnerit of his crimes. A 
man of another teini)er woiiid have been terrified into 
instant submission by the announcement of papal dis- 
pleasure. But Luther was not tlius to lie intimidated. 
Fearing God, lie feared none beside. Determined 
that, having once r^red in a dcludetl and enslaved 
world the standard of truth, he would rather die thtai 
desert it, he heard the thunders of tlie Vatican as the 
{)assing wind. “ The die is cast,” he exclaimed, “ paixal 
wrath and papal favour I alike despise. Let the Boman- 
ists condemn me, and burn my book, and if, in return, I 
do not publicly condemn and burn the whole mass of 
pontifical law, it shall be because 1 cannot find fire.” 
'Moifappealed from the .sentence of the Roman Pontitf, 
IfilllHactcrizing him as “ a rash, iniquitous, tyrannical 
jxtdge,” — “ a hardened heretic and apostate,”— •' an 
enemy and opposer of the sacred Scriptures,’— and 
“ a proud, blasphemous despiser of the sacred church 
of God, and of all legal co.undls.” After which, an 
immense pile of wood having been previously prepared 
for the purpose without the walls of Witteirfberg, in 
the presence of tluj professors and students of the Uni- 
versity, and of a vast multitude of spectators, he com- 
mitt^ed to the flames the bull of his excommunication, 
and the decretals of the pontifical jurisdiction. There 
is not in all history the record of a boldet transaction. 
Its influence was electric. Mind, roused &6m its long 
tofpor, burst forth into life and energy. The people 
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having, by ineaus of Luther’s appeal, had their atU‘ij 
tion directed to the Holy Scriptures, earnestly wished 
to possess them. Alas, they were not to he found ’ 
The very eluirch that ought to have exercised a vigi^ 
lant guardianship over the Holy W ord, and urged its 
careful study on ad her mendiers, had proved its bit- 
terest foe* and had withdrawn it so entirely from her 
degraded subjects, that the greater part of them wen^ 
ignorant of its very existence. ^ Years elapsed befpre 
tlie wish of the people to obtain, and of the lieformer 
to give them, the Scriptures in their own language, 
could be gratified ; and with unhallowed earnestness 
did the >supporters of the })a])al usur})ation labour to 
render abortive the im]>loring wish of the one and the 
benevolent design of the other. But, by the good 
providence of Him whose time had arrived ibr the re- 
novation of a degenerate world, the (German Reformer 
was at length enabled to publish among his country- 
men a trairslation of the New 'restament ; and its ap- 
pearance was of essential moment in forwarding the 
Reformation. Eagerly did the people peruse it, and 
with utter astonislimcnt did tliey perceive its infinite 
repugnance to the prevailing ,su])er.stition '^rhence- 
forth, tfic mighty spell was broken by which they had 

« 

^ '' I know not/' says the Iiistoriaii of the Refornuition, ' whe,- 
ther uny man that eviT lived had a greater reverence* than Ijiithei 
for the Holy Scriptures. It was the sight of them, througli*^pod's 
blessing, which illuminated the mind of tlie Reformer : it was 
the want of them which, through tlie inicpiity of pajnxi artifice 
and tyranny, held the |K*ople in the darkness of ignorance and 
snperstithm'- Luther, therefore, easily foresaw the importanj^ ton- 
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been bound ; ibc authority that sanctioned the evils 
under wliich they groaned began to be called in ques- 

soquencfs wliicli must (low from a fair translation of the Bihle in 
the German lajiguagc. Nothing would so elfeetiially shake the 
])iJIars of ecclesiastical despotism nothing was so likely to sjjread 
the knowledge of pure Christianity. Accorilingly, he lejoiced in 
the design of expediting the work, while his advt‘rs;*ries depre- 
cated the execution (»f it, more than any heresy of which the 
greatest enemy of the church could be guilty-'' It was in the year 
1522; that he published his version of the New Testament, and 
his translation of the whole Scriptures was completed ami given 
to Iiis country in the year 1530. The whole performance,*' says 
his historian, “ was a monument of that astonishiTig industry 
which marked the character of the HcFormer.** The eftectsof this 
labour were soon felt in Germany 5 imrmmse numbers now read 
ill their own language the precious word of GikI, and saw with 
their own eyes the just foundations of the Lutheran doctrine. A 
more acceptable present could scarcely have been conferred on 
men who were emerging out of darkness ; and the example being 
followed sOoii after by reformers of other nations, the real know- 
ledge of Scripture was facilitated to a surprising degree.” Thau 
all this, nothing could Jiave been more fatal, and therefore ihore 
an object of deprecation, to the court (»f Home- “ The papacy,” 
contiyues the same excellent writer, “ saw all this, and sighed in- 
dignant. Eiiiser, a doctor of Leipsic, was employed to de^preciate 
the credit of Luther’s version ; and tlic popish princes, within 
the bounds of their respective doniinioiis, ordered the wWk to be 
burnt. Nor was their^ resentment aj>peabed by the advice which 
Luther openly gave to their subjects, jiatienily to bear their suf- 
ferings without resisting their governors, but not to come forward 
and (deliver up their German Bibles, or to do any act which might 
testify an approbation of the requisitions of their superiors on the 
occasion. Ferdinand, Archduke of Austria, issued a severe edict 
to prevent the publication of Luther’s translation of the Bible, 
whifih^had soon gone through several editions ; and he forbade 
all the subjects of his imperial majesty to have any c(»pies either 
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iibn^men dared to think, to reason, to examiti^ ; 
and that glorious peculiarity of Prot^staintism, the 

df that or any of liuther’s book». In Flanders, the per&e^^ution 
appears to Imve been extreme. Many, on account of thei? adhe- 
rence to Lutheranism, were put to death, ojc, /deprived of their 
property, by the summary and tyrannical prOce«di3ng6/' 

In manifesting such tc^n of>position to this benevole]^ under- 
taking of the German Reformer, the papal court acted iirprecise- 
ly the same spirit with that which liad displayed in reference 
to the translation of the Bible, which, two hundred years before, 
the Primitive Reformer of England, Wicklifte, had accomplished 
into his native tongue. It was one of the first great works in 
which that illustrious man engaged, to enable his poor ignorant 
countrymen to read in their own tongue the wonderful works of 
God. The Bible, he affirmed, is the will of Go4 ; and it long 
gaVe him great offence, and was deemed by him one of the capi- 
tal errors of Popery, that it should he locked up from the people- 
But his puldioation in the English language of the records of di- 
vine truth, brought down upon him a storm of dreadful persecu- 
tion. Christ entrusted liis gospel,’’ said the ecclesiastics of liis 
time, to the clergy and doctors of tlie churcli, to minister it 
to flie laity, and weaker sort, according to their exigencies and 
several occasions. But this Master John Wickliffe, by translat- 
ing it, has made it vulgar 5 and has laid it more open to the laity, 
and even to women, who can read, than it was wont to be to the 
most learned of the clergy, and those of the best understanding : 
and thus, the gospel jewel, the evangelical pearl, is thrown about 
and trodden under feet of swine/' In order to stay .the progress of 
this growing evil, attempts were made to suppress, by public au- 
thority, the reading of the English Scriptures ; and Uie instances 
were not few, in which the poor people, for whose jsouls ho man 
cared, had to expiate tlie crime of reading them at the stake, — ^in 
which case, it was a common practice to fasten round the neck of 
the condemned heretic the parts of tjie scriptures which were found 
in his possession, that they with him might be consigned tu the 
xamc fate. 
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rigli^t of private judgment, was established on an im- 
moveable basis. 

The cause of the Reformation was embraced and 
advocated by the most enlightened and eloquent men 
of the age. Melancthon in Germany, Zuinglius in 
Switzerland, Calvin in France, and Knox in Scotland, 
with a host of other eminently pious and talented men. 

Nor is it unworthy of remark, that it was not only in the ages 
of darkness that hostility to the publication of the Holy Scrip- 
tures iu the languages of Europe was manifested by the pontiffs 
and the court of Rome. In succeeding ages, and in our own time, 
has this dismal feature in the character of the papal church been 
strikingly displayed. In vain have her insidious friends affirmed, 
and her too credulous opponents believed the affirmation — that her 
illiberal spirit is departed, and that the superstition and bigotry 
which distinguished her in days of old have given place to better, 
injure enlightened, and more rational sentiments. Only a few 
years have elapsed since two solemn bulls were i^suetl from the 
pfmtifical court in relation to this very subject, distinguished hy 
all the bigotry and intolerance of the dark ages. One of these 
precious monuments of the improved state of Catholic sentiment 
in the nineteenth century, the reader will find in the Appendix, 
No. H- ; and, as he peruses it, he will find the melancholy con- 
vici*ioi) forced upon him, that the character of the papal church is 
really unchanged, — that all the disastrous visitations of Divine 
Providence which its head and members have recently experi- 
enced, have had no effect in meliorating its relentless spirit,— 
that the same invetemte hostility to the reading of the Bible, and 
t;he same shrinking from the light of sacred truth, which were its 
chaigicteristics in the days of darkness, distinguish it still, — that, 
in jhort, the poor abused disciples of the Roman church, are as 
really and entirely excluded as ever they were from tasting those 
blessed waters, which, flowing from beneath the throne of God 
and of the Lamb, have beeil made to pour their healing and glad- 
den>ng streams among the desolate heritages of this fallen world ! 
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devoted themselves to its interest, and laboured tdr 
its advancement ; nor had many years gone past from 
the period of its commencement, till, in every part oi 
(’hristendom, multitudes had withdrawn from the 
communion, and rejected tlie authority of the Roman 
church ; while in ,not a few of the states of Europe, 
the papal* supremacy was formally and publicly dis- 
claimed. 

Now, it is true that the revolution, at the outlines 
ot whose initiatory history we have just glanced, did, 
in the first place, oi)erate on religion ; and the effect 
which it produced on the religious state of Europe 
was of immense importance. To have rescued the 
one-half of Europe entirely, and the other partially, 
from the spiritual jurisdiction of the Roman Pontiffs, 
was a great achievement — an achievement to which 
may be traced all the triumphs that genuine religion 
has since obtained throughout the world. But the 
Reformation did more. It annihilated throughout 
Euroiic the secular power of the Roman See ; and, 
when we mention this, we record a triumph which 
the progress of literature never could have gained. 
Only in one point was the system vulnerable ; and 
upon that point literature was not calculated to bear. 
The foundation of the great fabric was laid deep in 
those religious opinions which, even from infancy, were 
assiduously instilled into the popular mind ; and there 
any impression which was intended to be effectual and 
permanent behoved to be n)adc. There, accordingly, 
the Reformation did make an impression, and tliat im- 
pression was both effectual and permanent, Lhng 
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hjul ‘ mystkuil Babylon, proud as licr pretlocessor of tho 
ancient world, sitten secure in lier own greatness, and 
soornfully smiled at all her foes. The winds and the 
tempests of many generations had assailed her in vain ; 
she seemed to gain strength from oj^sition, and to 
ontbravc even the vengeance of Jieaven : but the 
time of retribution was come ; touched by that word 
which is “ the breath” of the Most High, as if light- 
ning from the skies ■•ha^l undermined her base, she 
fell, and left to the view of posterity the melandholy 
wrecks of the grandeur which, in preceding ages, as- 
tonished and awed the kingdoms of the cartli. ' * 
The endurance which the pontifical domination had 
experienced, during so many hundreds of years; was 
owing, as has been already remarked, to the influ^ec of 
religious belief on the credulous minds of the super- 
stitionis multitude. The right of the l^ntiffis to so- 
vereign power was acknowlctlgcd generally throughout 
Christendom, and, regarded as the gift of heaven,^was 
held inviolable. But the light of reformation that 
was made to burst forth upon the world, put to flight 
the darkness and delusions of a thousand years Ut- 
terly at variance with the will of heaven as the exist- 
ing ecclesiastical supremacy was found to be, still 
more monstrous, if possible, seemed that secular do- 
minion, wherewith it had been long associated. On 
tbe^latter, therefore, descended the vengeance that vi- 
sited the former. England, Scotland, Holland, Den- 
mark, Sweden, the half of (irennany, and more than 
the half of Switzerland, disclaiming the authority of 
the ’Pontifical Court, withdrew the tribute which had 
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been the badge of their slavery, and spumed away 
from them those degrading laws, to which, <kuing th^ 
ages of darkness, their homage had bem paid; 

Nor was it only in the nations which,, from that pe> 
riod, were called Protestant* that the Reformatioti 
affected the seculajr power of the court of Rome. This 
was the ca,se even in Catholic countries. In most of them 
the power of the Pope was gradually circumscribed, 
and a very considerable abatentent took place in the 
veneration with which his authority was regarded. 

* The name ProicaLanly took its rise from the following circum- 
^tiUice. At a diet of the priiiais of the empire, held at Spires, in 
Germany, in the year 1529, it was decreed by the majority there 
present, That in those places where the edict of Worms had 
been received, it would not be lawful for any one to change his 
jpeligien j that in those places where the new (Lutheran, or re- 
formed) religion was exercised, it should be maiiitained till the 
meeting of a council, if the ancient (Popisli) religion could not be 
restored without danger of disturbing the public peace ; but that 
the mass should not be abolished, nor the catholics hindered from 
the free exercise of their religion, nor any one of them allowed to 
embriice the reformed faith ; that the sacramentarians should be 
banished the empire ; that the anabaptists should be punished* with 
death, and that no preacher should explain the gospel in any other 
sense than what was approved by the churcli." Against this de- 
cree six princes of the empire entered their protest, namely, John* 
Eleditor of Saxony ; George, Margrave of Brandenburgh ; Ernest 
and Francis, Dukes of Brunswick and Lunenburgh ; Philip, Land- 
grave of Hesse; and Woolfgang, Prince of Anlialt. Fourteen 
free cities of Germany joined in this protest ; and from it the pro- 
fessors of the reformed faith first obtained the name of Protest- 
ants, a name which was afterwards given in common to all wlio 
separated thOmselVes ftom the tyrannical and idolatrous practices 
of the Church of Rome. * 
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Many a time sinc<i then hae the head of t]ic Church 
b(^B treated, even by catholic princes, as an object of 
extreme insi^ificance ; and many a time has he betm 
employed as the wretched tool of their ambition. The 
Popes have been aware of this abatement of respect for 
their authority, and have yielded,^ with sullen reluc- 
tance, to the dire necessity of tlvc times, yhe spirit 
of their system has not been less intolerant and fierce, 
but it has been compelled to endure severe repression. 
They have not relinquished their pretensions to um- 
versal power ; but they have asserted them more spa- 
ringly, and with diminished confidence. Times with- 
out number, since the Reformation, have they inter- 
fered in the affairs of kings and kingdornsj and, too 
often, they have not interfered in vain ; yet has not 
their interference experienced, even from her own 
children, the profound veneration which, in the ages 
before Luther, it was accustomed to receive. “ From 
that time,” says a writer formerly quoted, “ the ap- 
jiearance of respect has been only vain ceremony. 
It was too well known that the Vatican was only a 
volcano exhausted. What issued spontaneously from 
Rome was impotent and unavailing ; whilst a single 
courier dispatched from Paris, from Vienna, or Lis- 
bon, toward that ‘undent capital of the world, extort- 
ed from it — sometimes a bull for the extinction of a re- 
lighnis order, sometimes a r^ulation, — so many proofs 
of submission given by the feeble successor of so many 
haughty pontiffs, who only purchased his precarious 
existence at the price of all the compliances exacted 
from him.” 
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The surprising events which took place in the [Hjli- 
tical world about the commencement of the prci^tt'^ 
century, seemed to indicate that the period Vvas kt 
hand when the nations were to enjoy, an entire Hd- 
dance from the oppressions of that unholy power, which 
had trampled so Ipng on their dearest interests ; and 
the prospoct of such a deliverance was cheering to the 
hearts of the friends (jf liberty and of mankiifd. ' In 
language so sanguine as the following, did one of these 
friends of humanity declare his aiificipations : “ The 
French Revolution has been peculiarly instrumental 
in bringing the Pope to the last stage of degradation ; 
his' territories overrun and pillaged again and again ; 
he himself compelled to every s])ecies of submission ; 
and the holy chair itself kept empty, till it suited the 
convenience of the republican and atheistical chiefs to 
place in it a vicar of Jesus Christ. The temporal 
power of the Pojie is completely destroyed Iry the re- 
pubHc, and he is one of the meanest of the vassals of 
Bonaparte. This is not only seen and felt by the' 
princes of Europe ; there is hardly a monk or a pea- 
sant in the darkest catholic corner of Europe who is 
not sensible of it. It is now visible to every votary 
of the Holy See, that the Pope has nothing to give. 
His vast patronage stimidatcd the j«cal of those vota- 
ries in former times ; and we may now expect to sec 
speedy changes in the state of Catholicism wherevey it 
exists.” 

Unhappily, subsequent events have placed these de- 
sirable changes at a greater distance than might hajre 
been, at that time, anticipated. The settlement which 



Wfts nijwlc (jf the affairs of Europe, posterior to the 
iiual oyertJirow of hiiu whom J)i\iuc Providence raised 
up to be her most dreadful scourge, is of a complexion 
alt<»gether hostile to the interests of freedom ; and, 
surely, the protestant princes, when they lent their as- 
sistance to thj re-cstablisluneut of^that power which 
delights to trample on the most sacred privileges of 
man, acted in another spirit than that of the Refor- 
mation- Rut we coivfidently hope, that its re-esta- 
blishmeiit will be for a short period ; that efforts fo 
repair the crumbling walls of that fabric which the 
Reformation greatly demolished will be all in vain ; 
that the tendency toward an improved state of society 
which, in the Kith century, was imparted to tlie cur- 
rent of human affairs, will not now be successfully op- 
posed ; that, in short, the contest which the foes of 
their sjKXiics arc waging, for the I'ecovery of their lost 
ascendancy, will prove to be their expiring struggle, and 
will usher in the final triumph of omnipotent truth. 

There is ground for the indulgence of these cliecr- 
iug hopes. There are events taking place in the reli- 
giohs world, by which they are more than sanctioned. 
Protestantism is “ the cause of man,” and its basis is 
the Bible. Aware of this, the friends of thb Refor- 
mation and of thoir species have roused, their energies 
to. the task of disseminating the Scriptures among 
their fellow men ; and, more than all their predeces- 
sors, are Christians of this age distinguished for their 
exertions in tliis enterprise of beneficence. It lias not 
been the only object t)f these best Mends of their 
race to send the book of God into the negro’s hut, a»d 
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abroad over the dreary wilds of heatlieiiism ; the laii- 
Ikms of their unhappy bitetbren whom the ^nius of 
popery holds in bondage, ^ have come within the nange 
of their compassionate r^ard ; and we trust that the 
progress— we will not say of reason and philosophy,: the 
cant phrase of some speculators about human improve- 
ment, bj^t — of the Bible and Christianity, will ere 
long eradicate the last remains of that atrocious sys- 
tem, which, during so many ag^, has triumphed over 
the weakness of humanity, and will blot out its re- 
membrance from that world which it has too long 
polluted. 

ft was not long till the destructive blow wliich harl 
been given to the jwwer of Rome began to affect, 
most materially, the political governments of the na- 
tions of Kurope. It was remarked in the commence- 
ment of this Essay, that the possession, on the part of 
tlie Pontifical Court, of its spiritual and temporal 
power, was aecmnpanied with this aggravation, that 
-that power was the guardian of all the other modes of 
tyranny which existed among tlie nations of western 
Europe. Their princes and their subjects were ilike 
devoted, in soul and body, to the interests of the 
^mpch ; and, for the support which the former yield- 
ed to its arrogant claims, they were invested with ab- 
solute authority over the lives and fortunes rd* the lat- 
ter ; whilst these, believing — as they were taught by 
those to whose tetohing they listened with impiidt 
deference — that tlm power of their monarchs was di- 
Vlnely oommunicated, esteemed their persons sacred, 
auditt'ere prepared tamdy to acifuiesoe in all 'tlieh' 
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measures. It was thus that the preposterous maxim 
kingB are possessed of a diiviae right to goyero, 
independently of the will of their 8ubjieet8,-^erived its 
oi%in,,>,^ principle so utterly hostile to rational li*- 
berty, that it could have been introduced only in 
those ages in which men, ceasing to reason, had given 
themselves up, bound hand and foot, to be^the slaves 
of a cruel and lying priesthood. Of this state of proud 
domination, on the oi^e hand, and deep humiliation on 
the other, the church was the protectress ; and out <Jf 
it, as has been stated in the preceding pages, mankind 
could be delivered only by the previous overthrow of 
Aer power. That overthrow, we have seen, the Re- 
formation accomplished. Letting in on the minds of 
the people the light of divine truth, and exhibiiiug, 
from the Holy Scriptures, the baselessness of the eK- 
isting system of religion, it inspired them with con- 
tempt for the authority of the church by whidi that 
religion was sanctiimed, and effected in some natious 
tlie total,: in others the partial overthrow, her do- 
mination. Nor, when once the fetters forged and im- 
poted by the church were broken and cast away, and 
men felt themselves emancipated from her thraldom, 
was it long till the political governments of the world 
began, in k similar manner, to experience the melio- 
rating influence of the Reformation. The controver- 
sy whidi was carried on respecting reli^ous freedom, 
ami the mvestigation which it originated, elicited not 
sfew of the prindples of dvil liberty, ahd, threw con- 
siderable light on the subject of political government. 
“ Tile authority of the ehurih being, in some places. 
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strictly conjoinicd witji tl>e authority ol‘ the state,, and' 
in others altogether confoitWjded with-it, it. was itp}H>Sn 
sihle to examine and disen^ the rights of tltOi oiie^ - 
without extending the investigation also to. the rights- 
of the other. Men inquired ,by what right the Popes 
pretended to raise up and cast down kings; and this 
naturally conducted to the inquiry — by what authori- 
ty kings were originally set up ? When thcf respe^- 
tive rights of the church and st^te were discussed, it 
was difficult, from this important topic, not to turn 
sometimes to the rights of the people. It was ascer- 
taiij^cd that the community, regarded as a religious as- : 
sociation, that is to say, as a church, had a tight to - 
chof^se, its omi pastors, and to draw up its own creed. 
It wqs iqqsit natural from this to conclude, that the 
san^e cornp. unity, as a political association, had a right 
to eWt its own magistrates, and to fonn its own con- 
stitution. The Emperor opposed the new religious 
creed- inquired, if, in matters of faith, 

th^jf ought to obey the Emperor. In 1531, the Ea-. 
culties of Law and Theology in the University, of Witr 
temherg answered unanimously in the negative. From 
that . tiine, all discussion turned only on the linuts oi 
that obedience which is due lo sovereigns, and of that 
resistance which may be Qppqsed to .them*.” 

.T|he writings of the Reformers pierit to be regarded 
as the. principal source of the brilliant light whidr, in 
modern times, has been poured on this interesting 
suhieet, Thev were, the first persons, in the modem, 

• Vilters. * 
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'WoiM wMii wW)te oii it 'Svrtli' fiteedpivi, and ' in 'a strain 
of matidy and dij^tii- 

fiedt-cioftitifailt tn’idl tHa* pjifitsttktibn of Pehfimen't aitd 
wMcK :SttcH disg^ features 'on 

the’]^^detidii& pf ‘pri&5d3ln|'''tiiiSes. Indeed, although 
it were toue that, on the suhjePt of .political govern- 
ment, the writings of the tefonhers contained, nothing 
wOTthy of being remembered, the very fact that they 
did write on that sub^t, Jind that they wrote oh it ^ 
with freedom — phenomenon which, during many 
j^es, the world had not beheld— wonld^title them to 
be esteemed the liberators of Ettihpe. ' They hbld 
forth a glorious example to the World— they ' 
up the way whidi many have since succcssfalhy t1^| 
and were this all that we could say on theif * 

were it really the case that their recorded setttiihe;i(its ‘ 
on the subject of political government are al)'sbfa^6l^' 
worthless, they would be entitled to the prals^ of 
having done an immensely important servi<^ to the 
interests of freedom. But the reformers w'ere’nbt 
mere'dedaimers about liberty ; ' they were its enli'gM- 
ened bnd consistent advocates. In their views, add in 
their language respecting it,' they had regard to the 
rights of the people, but they were miud^l, *at the 
same time, 'of the rights of kings. Thiy wished to 
behold the former rescued fmfe oppression ; but they 
desired, also, to see the latter in possession of all that 
they could claim as their just prerogative. 'We shall 
enlarge a little on this part of 'our subject— not be- 
cause lengthened argumentation is necessary to de- 
monstrate that the Reformation was the birth-season 
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of oar ireedoms*-bttt because tite sentinimts .of,ttw 
iteformeir^ oib thiB^ head, have been . BHwSh* nawf^Hfe- 

sented, and because we should deemuit^iaa ,u]}]>aitdlije‘- 
able negleciti'if^'wheii av^rding to theillrfbnnatioii its 
merited prhise, We should' oprit -to vindiori^e the great- 
ly 'traduced opinions of the authors of the Reforma- 
tion.' ■ ■ , 

In the finst place, the Reformers were the firm and 
enlightened ' advocates of thO* rights of the people. 
They Wished- to see them in possession of that free- 
dom 'foonr unjust constraint, which the word of God 
desid^reOto be-theunaJicnable pivilege of man. Biid 
thi^priril^, they perceived, could not he enjoyed, so 
Iffl^nsfdrei monstrous dockine of the diviim -right, of 
kifags/wtd df passive obedience on die part of subjects, 
mahutofrrod fito sway in the minds of thic multitude. 
This principle they regarded as -Lying at the foimda- 
tioB the -political tyranny that , existed, and, 

therefOtej against vt they placed theifisely^ initbe aj- 
tittideKOfr^Iuto arid ipa'sev^ng hostility. < Jt is, in- 
deOd, trueHbat theyi'did not cmncj to take -this eu- 
li^tened; view of the subject with equal - rapidity. 
They had bemi, with the hmltitiniei, the slaves of the 
common belief ; and. out of the trammels of this belief 
some of them' esciqmd atia nrarii later ‘period than 
-thrit .brethren. There was a time^ for example, when 
the Saxon ’Refonirer, even after he had. entered on hk 
interesting-^ ^to^Oer, sms the assOrtOc of : pasfflve' obe- 
•dl6nOO-u.^M'notbringhis miiid^the adoption of tbe 
'torged itpmr ’ldiK^ -a^it was^ at once by; reason 
’intlJt'ieyelMdtt, ' thht the'dppted^ measures i^'iideirs 
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K^y be resisted by tiieir people. . jiNor*, .indeed, ought 
tfaif.4oj^clte ouc sntprise.^ It cftnndt appear wandeiS 
fob to ^y considontb niind» -that sentiments on the 
of freedoih^ sonentirtdy the reverse of those 
whidi tJifey had beenden@<.ail3eustomed to deem ortho<- 
d<Bti dibuld' have obtained; .’tire acquiescence of the 
Reformers by slow degrees. The influence vhich old 
Opinions and old attachments exert on the mind, is 
always too powerfol to,be at' once overcome, and,: in 
many cases, the control which they acquire over allots 
feelings is so complete, aOito baffle evdy attdinpt at 
conviction, and to seal it up in impeB>etrahle.!dm’hhes& 
In the history of Christianity we find , a •ihouBnfolly 
striking illustration of this nemarik; Its divSnetoi^n 
is demonstrated^ beyond the ;possibUity 6f ^easormbte 
doubt,' by the evidence of miracles.and piojfoenyk .as 
wdl as by the .sublimity and purity ofi^tsiowp ldote- 
triiies' and precepts j;!yet are»:;wB assured, lihafe j»(its 
primitive agd^ there were' mmsy, .not only amdng the 
Jews, but alsb ’aanbng' tlie ' enlightened;. Greeks, ^ who, 
professing to be fired with thedove of Wisdom and .bf 
tmth*, did nevertheless, cm account of its.opporition .to 
their confirmed modes: rif thinkiugi put it awky frinn 
them as a system of. folly:, and even iii thiSs obit .own 
age of vaunted, illumination, f there -arer foany, .who, 
mighty in prefonsioxis to .candour and liberality. !ef 
mind, ' and; perlect freedom from every tMng.like pre- 
judice, do, ncvertlmless, under the iufinen<^.0f ..a]ty8- 
tenl revdting td.theMiest fedungs.nf.ofo!; nature, naiid 
as destitute of ground to stand; lii|m;yiais .^^rthe,.haAri^ 
fabric of a varioiii” talk of ^he .evidence qf 
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<mr Religion as a Msehoodv < mid ' ^iirn thie ' vokiHi^i ' m 
whli^' it is' emiM^ied<>awRy- froni£!'.thenkid ITtiUa^^ 
Men ! ho^mncli’the^<d4sei;v0mii dce^embRuisirajflMR ! 
What a state of •wt*^dhedne8Rf^s*?ibei3rs!''! Gljiridudy 
asithey 8H|»pose themeelv^>4o haiweihroken kosbffiohi 
all 'the trammel9,jOf systiOm^'iand iar exalted ran they 
deem thamselves to be. above all the" prcgndiccs of the 
vulgar, they arei in very deed^ ' the’ dupes of prejudices 
inOre glaringly unveascmahle than any that ever were 
entettahiedv and the very slaves of the coldest, and 
glOoiniest> and most delusive system, that ever was 
presented to the faith of mankind ! 

©(father dSmpers, and of' a different character, were 
ttee iReforimers of £uropei They had that thirst; for 
‘kitt)VtIe4gie‘ which Iqd them to search after truth,; hut, 
hidppily Ibr 'themselves and for mankind, they had also 
’that) eandouiv and 4hat docility of mind, which*' when 
truth wasi&und, led them to embraced it.* - j -T-h^ ad- 
•vancdsv'iiideeck whichsfchey naade towards enlijgliitened 
views *08 the Subject of p 0 litica,‘ as 'well; as oufthe.sub- 
|ecti of 'religion, weresgraddal ; and it could i not, he 
but; that this circumstance should have imparted to 
tbmr opnioUs, expressed at different times, a character 
of inconastency. The Saxon Reformer, as has been 
already remarked, was considerably latbr than his 
brethren in acquiring correct ideas of the duty which 

Tli-e; ol^stinate ikttacimient to his absurd notion, respecting the 
Eucharist, by which Liitlier was so unhappily characterised/ wa.*^ 
liianifesltly occasioned, ' not sh nidch 'by th^ loVte df his emm d<^ia, 
dx^c^MsSvc ¥e\t>nE‘iibe for the nMs — 
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««bjoetei!,owc to their politioal .nilersi. Tthe motions 
had imbihedi' reapecting ithft spiritual nature 
of* the. kingdom af:dChrist^7asd';the tinlaiivfulness of de- 
fending* it byosedkiF poweri rtodered him, for a tiin^, 
t^e *advoeSatc df'phsdve ob^ience. He could not bring 
hk mind I to acknowledgoiitllie, propriety of resisting 
ottcroaehmenits on religious rights, and of preventing 
their destruction, by opporing force to force. But an 
obstinate attachment»to tontimeuts, on this subject, 
so nuieli at variance with both reason and Scripture, 
was not destined to form a blot in. the character of 
Luther. .■ 

“If thou mayest be free, use it rather,” says the 
Apostle a maxim,” remarks the enli^teakd bio- 
grapherof Knox, “ which is applicable, by just ana- 
logy to politioal, as well as to domestic feeedoni; juriie 
Christian* rel%ion natively tends to dierish' and > dif- 
fuse-^ spirit favourable to civil lib^tyr; and this^in its 
turn, has the most happy inflnenfee dri jChristiaaity, 
which 'never fldurished extensively, and for a long^ pe- 
riod, in any country where '.despotism prevailed; It 
must, therefore, be the duty of evo'y Christian, to 
exert himself for the acquisition and the defence of 
this invaluable blessing. Although Christianity, ouglit 
not to be propagated by force of arms, yet the external 
liberty of professing it may be vindicated in that way, 
both against foreign invaders, and against domestic 
tyrants; and, if the free exercise of their reli^on, or 
tliejr right, to remove religions ahu^c^, .‘riiter into the 
grounds of the -strui^lc which a nation, mapstains 
agaihst oppressive rulei's, the cause bccom-es of vastly 
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md^e iiriitortahce ; its ' jWsticfe is riiofe wiHjuestidtiabfe; 

it W'skll mttre woifAy^ not only bi' tl(i!&''pr3yers 
and petition?, but bf tli'St tibbd and tre!ikin^‘!l^Mh if 
it been niaintained ^<deiy¥or'the:|rtiip<^fe' <if 'feebu- 
ring their fortunes, or of acquiring sbtne iWerdy'MrM’ld- 
ly advantage, .^nd to thosb ' VfhOse minds * ire not 
warped hy prejudice, and ivho do not labour under a 
confusion of ideas on the subject, it must surely ap- 
j)ear paradoxical to assert, that> while God bas grant- 
ed to'subjects a right to take the sword of just de- 
fence for securing objects of a temporary and inferior 
hairufe, he ha.s prohibited them from using this reme- 
dy, apd'fofo them at the mercy of every lawless despot, 
wit^ respect to a oonceru the most important of all, 
whether it be viewed as relating to his own honour, 
or ‘to the welfare of mankind.” ■ > 

' In ibis light was the subject at last regarded hy 
Luther ; , nor, was , he ashamed, in the face of the world, 
to adcnowledge tlm change, which his sentiments h^d 
undergone. At the consultation in whmh the league 
of Sm^lcald *■ — that first and honourable stand which 

^ At tlie diet of the* Gennaii Empire, held at Augsburg, on the 
25th of 1530, Bayer tlu' Ghuricellor oF Saxony, read, on he^ 
half of the Protestants, and in presence uf tlie emperor and as- 
sembled princes, the celebrated declarutiorHif Lutheran principles, 
since distinguished W the name of The Augsburg Gonfeasioti:” 
This deelarhtioh— of which ttie matter is said to have been 8uj>- 
pfled liy Luther, while the style and arrangement were the Vork 
of the 'elegant Melancthdn— mis heard by the assembly with 
deep atieritfohi and had the effect of coniirmiUg the wavering a- 
iirioilg the Protelitahts, ahd gairling over many to their caiisec'^ho 
had hitherto been its foes. The enemies of the Reformation pretend 
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this Pratestant princes made against their .oppressors— 
wa,s (fptined, he made the, confession, that, in 

as he had formerly done, against all resistance 
injdefence of religion,, he had erred ; and that, under> 
sUmding the subject, as ho, now ..did, it was his convic- 
tion, that, in full accordance vdth the spirit of the 
Gospel, and with the ptditical law, a defen^ve confc- 

«d to refute the doctrines of the confession, in a tract which was, 
shortly afterwards^ publisifed by two of the most learned of their 
doctors ; but this tract was answered, in a most eloquent and 
masterly manner, by another from the pen pf MeJuncthon^, At 
last after reason and argument had been found ineffectual for gain- 
ing to the Reformed that liberty of religious profession which they 
desired, and to the enjoyment of wliich thOy had a most rightful 
claim, — when, uivStead of granting them that liberty,* the eiiq>ePor 
sought to crush them by the authority of imperial edicts/ and -the 
force of the secular power, — the Elector of Saxony, and the con* 
federate prinpesof the Reformation met at Smalcald, 1530-31, and 
entered into a solemn league, in which they bound themselves 
nobly and vigorously to defend, even to the shedding of their 
blood, that religion and those liberties which the piAver and bigotry 
of Rome were menacing with destruction. This is the confede- 
ration to which reference is made in the text* In itself most ^vise 
and Reasonable, it proved an eminent mean, in the hand of that 
Providence which watched over the interests of tlm Reformation, 
in consolidating the energies of the Reformed, in augmenting their 
zeal, and furthering in a very great degree the momentous cause 
in which they had embarked. To its influence, especially, may 
be traced the peace, so favourable to the Protestants, which in 
1532 was concluded at Nuremberg — in which, while they promis^ 
to aid the emperor iii his war against, the Turks^ and to ac- 
knowledge Ferdinand as lawful king of the Romans, the emperor 
engaged to abrogate the edicts formerly pindc against the Ke- 
foriped, and to grant them the free and unmolested, eqjoyment of 
their I’eligious right:s- 
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.^Qfl tk^ reformed foith ;wigktfbc|«i('<t 
tered into, if the Emperor, or any' in. his ^UMdd 

attempt .its oyerl^W- i:oSo":^r«S3,t, JndefedifsiFaB ithe 
change .which’ plftoe iftifthe sentiment* of .the Bd4 
former on this subgottsthatt^ adstocates Of Ike aammi 
system very graYelyiicthdn^; very unjnstiy*' charged 
him. with the crime, of section.// At ^resent^’^ are 
his own words, “ they accuse me of being a sj^tioiis 
person, because, forsooth, I havp written on the seen- 
har power, wisely and usefully, and so as no doctor has 
done . since the days of the Apostles, except, perhaps, 
l^t Augvistine. This is what I can declare with a good 
aonwi^ce, and of which the world can bear me wit* 
neasi"!, ■■■■- , •' ■' ‘ '■■■■' 

xf llut,' while it is true that the politick opinions of 
the . 8axou Reformer did experience the . change t® 
which we have adverted, there is no persop* who will 
affirm-t-at least, there is not the sli^tcst-’grouiKl for 
aihrming — that that change was any thing else ritaJt 
the* result of thorough conviction. Cousidoratiohs of 
a selfidi ' nature his magnanimous soul would have 
spumed away from him ; and tlrere was every iking 
in his - character to induce us to believe that he was 
too., holiest to be swayed by the principle of expe- 
diekey. It was the pious rt^ard which he entertained 
for .the.„Riblej ami the firm resolution wliich he had 
adopted,, es^es fiO'I’esigJi himself to its guidance, 'tlmt 
indujoed him to act as, he did ; and, it were well for 
the intere^ts,i(^, Chrja^iaaity^ if ail the opinions of its 
pr<^^ors worc the tnsiult of asi muefo bOneat. investi- 
galdoh, andud* S as; profound respect for the dieiaies of 
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Scriptiif^^;^tid of right reasOfii, tits charatstek^iied the de- 

fi^wanhsofitlHs gfeat maa.i'* ‘ 

>:Ht8>«miaye ' preceptpr-iSnd OOM^dhctr^ — ^Vriiom Lu- 
th^ wtiiB Wontf to’ call' mOi^l Iferned and tt^ly 
Grecian IHiUip <Mekndi^sr^ti^ntdriained the same 
liberal ' and onHghtened on this interesting 

subjept ;- and when wet«bifeide:i^ tibat the w^de range 
of toptes embraced by his Lectures would afford him 
many opportunities of.diMttssing and adverting to it* 
and moreover, that those lectures were listened to b^ 
an audience of frequently more than two thousand ns 
dividuals, we cannot entertain a doubt, that, jn a%ei^ 
extensive sphere indeed, tlie influence of 'his Opinions 
was experienced. Gentle and yielding in his dispoii* 
tion as he is reported to have been, on that 'point, 
which, as we have seen, was for a consideraMe'tlme ft 
subject of. perplexing doubt to bis reforming ftiebd, be 
speaks with an airiof firmness and decision, that marks 
it to have been, in his mind, by no means a matter 'Of 
doubtful dispute. “ The Gospel,” he writes at one timh, 
“ affortls us ample warrant to act in political matters 
agreeably to the dictates of right reason. It sancrions 
the principle of resistance to oppression. Indeed, were 
this not the case — were this' principle not redbgbissed 
by it — -the* Gospel .would be transformed into a politi- 
cal code, beneath the shelter of whidi the grossest ty- 
rannymight find protection.” “ We commend ourselvw 
and* our cause to God,” was his unhesitating i^eplyl'at 
another time^ to Cardinal Oampegius amid his party, ^rVlio 
were using. the most strenuous eflbrbi to induce* hi^ to 
relinquish his' adherence to the* "ProtestaUit* Confession 
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W* we eommend ourselves and our oajus^ 'to 
He be for us, who esn. ho agaiost us ? cln oun <|i»e- 
vdnces wO bavO upwards- of. iforty tthousaiBid persousr in- 
cluding poor mtnisteis,. (heir. £imiUos and pariahiodeirs, 
whose spiritual intereoti^ eapnot abandon,, but- will 
do whatsoever wig are abtot'lor them, supplicating the 
help of fjesus Christ, whose eOuse we espouse, and <Mi 
behalf of whom we are prepared to labour with pa- 
tience, and to endure all difficulties. J/" it he neces- 
we would — if such he the wiU of God — rather 
,p^ht and die, than betray so many souls” 

parts of Europe, did the Reformers pro- 
claim themselves the friends of freedom, and, with 
alii. (he weight Of their influence, and with all that 
manly boldness which marked them out as really the 
men for the times, did they establisli the principle 
of resistance to tyranny, in whatsoever shape it ap- 
peared. Stand firm,” said Zuinglius, the Swiss re- 
former, to the ministers of Ulm and Meningen, who 
requested his advice concerning tlic part which they 
ought to act, in consequence of the Emperor’s ex- 
press!^ determination to restore in some of the ihipe- 
rial*citiei8 the Roman superstitions,— “ Stand firm to 
the truth, and promise the Emperor obedience, pro- 
dded he does not touch your religion. If he shall 
refuse these terms, then tell him how' much you la- 
ment that ho should be so ill advised as to suppose he 
possesses a power over yOur consdences — a power whidi 
co pious Em|)erior did ever assume, and which no man 
could ever give— -and riiat, therefor^ (here is noticing 
which you will not hazard rather than give Why in 
(his matter to |iiiy authority save that of the Word of 
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Godi^^w^'^i Wben the - Papists," he continues, shall 
pcsrceli^ ‘3/biir resolute !det^*mination, they will net 
wentwe tto easaqploy force ag^st you. , They know very 
•wdlf'that^ if )they go to war, tiheir possessions are liable 
to be plundered by the soldiery, and that, after all, 
the, issue is doubtful. Be^es, if ,the Romish hie- 
rarchy, nay, if any authority whatsoever, should begin 
to oppress the Gospel, and if we, through negligence, 
shall submit to the encroachment, I maintain that we 
arc as guilty of denjring the truth as the oppressors 
themselves. Already have ye broken oflF much of the 
Roman yoke. What folly, thdi, now to submit, in 
spiritual things, to the Emperor’s authority, whidi .is 
entirely derived from these very Papal pretensions 
which you have rejected.” . : 

In the spirited language of this dauntless patriot, 
may the people of Scotland perceive a striking resem- 
blance to those potent strains, by which; as if some 
supernatural impulse had seized them, their ancestors 
of the Bixteentli century were roused to the task of 
their country’s emancipation. Knox was no less: the 
jidvdcate of freedom than his continental brethren; 
and, as the assertor of her freedom, it will not be easy 
to express the debt of gratitude which his country 
owes him.’ His ^scourses, characterized by an elo- 
quence that overpowered his auditors, and carried them 
completely along with them— -arid indeed nil Ms writ- 
ings that have been transmitted to us, display bis senti- 
ments on the subject of which wfe are treating, to have 
entjrely coincided with thosCi by which British fPro- 
testahts have befcn getaeraliy distinguished, and whicli 
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^e Vc^rded as forming> tlie basis of Britt8h'>Ul)fei*y’. 
" Now, lid fartherto trouble you at ipres^tinfi$ his^lau^ 
guage, at one tiriiev written irtun ‘the'eiRatindat"to the 
nobility of Scotland, “ I vnll.onlytadvejftigeystWiof 'Bnch 
report as I hear in these parts’; uncertainly noised ; 
which is this — tlyitcontfadieiioBand rebellion is made 
to the ^thority by sonief^ your realm. In which 
point, my conscience will not sutfer me to k€ep h4ck 
frotn you my counsel, yea my judgment and commdml- 
ment, that none of you who seek to promote the glory of 
Christy do Suddenly ilisohey or dispietisc the establish- 
ed authority in any thing lawful; nor that you assist 
'or fortify 'Such as, for their own particular cause, and 
woiidly promotion, would trouble the same. But in 
the bonds of Jesus Christ, I exhort you, that, with all 
rimpliottyand lawful obedience, with boldness iu . 
jBUid with open profession of your faith, you seek t<’ 
favour Of the authority — that, by it, if possible, the 
cause' in which you laboiir may he promoted, or, at 
lOaSti-not persecuted; whiih thing, if, after all humble 
request, you cannot obtain, then, w'itli solemn and open 
priit^Station of your obedience to be given to thb au- 
thority in ail things not plainly displeasing to God, 
you niay lawfully attemjit the extremity, which is, to 
■prUViflei' whether' 'the autlrority vdll consent or not, 
/ihbt ' Ghrfet^s ‘€lbspe! ‘iuay be truly preached, knd his 
hidly sacra^htsiii^itly administered unto you, and to 
’y<nin-Wrthren>*tlie .^scftijCcts of that realm. Ant^ far- 
<^er, ytai*ijtWftdly*fl^ay;'yeai ther^ arc bound, /o rfe- 

eriipefort,' tdthi^'uWcrnfbrt of 
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yfflUSifpoitjBCi frovidirtg, alwaysr.as l have aaid^ that 
Rigith^ yoUxa^m 4<®y lawfiU; ohedaence, ttor yet> tilat 
yhtt jaBsifit' Wpfoinotci'thdse'jtfeatfseek'aQ authority, or 
pwNBliMn^ce of w^ldlyf gllwy.’' 

: To.iucaie of ' the Reformers* however, were the na- 
tions of iJStoope more signally indebted for the intro- 
diiction pf correct and enlightened sentimeijts on the 
subject of government, than to the celebrated (’alvin. 
His work, entitled, “,Institutiones Christiana* Reli- 
gioiris,” although it was published by him when he 
wiis at the early age of twenty-five years, nveiats, tO‘be 
esteemed one of the noblest monuments /RiatiSgenilis, 
eojnbiucd with piety, ever reared: and, distihg!uijiiod 
as it is ^'v nil elegance of style, that wouhb.-n^t have 
tlisle rev! the best writers of the classic agos* mijd a 
nr '*1 of statement which is alt g.' ';he»> asfoni^huig, 
e is.<ie,iiig the wide range of subject erabraced-shy it, 
ajul that its author had just esmped from adarkajfSs 
wliich might Ik* felt, we need n, ^ wonder, that, in a 
few , years, it should hive obtained a very exteosiye 
circulation- One .• ”1 of his book he devoted ex- 
prciSly to the subject, of government, and, notwith- 
standing all the light which has been poured on 
that subject in e xceding ages, it ndH not 1*0 Pasy 
to point out •-> Uiork, in which- theye is , contained* 
in so small u .e- pass, more judicious and masterly 
statements rosy ic'liig it, !NumfUfjus editions of, this 
uol)le work dispersed among , the Nations :nf..Pui!ope 
soon after, its publi<;»tion,, ipusf hayafprpe^^ a vj^ry 
.powerful eflfed; an the min)^^f,,thliir,speciple; ^<n;,is 
them any rc^ni to idouliU thaWialithpugh if *Wy 
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impossible to ^iscertain to what extent^ it ejierttxl aii 
influence in fav^vir of both civil and re^l^Ous liberty 
which was at once potent and pcrmanont. - 
But it is time to tcmatkv’ih the place, that, 

while fhe leading actors in the ®^)rtnal5oii "#ere dis- 
tinguished for their regard to the rights of the "people, 
they were not less distinguished for their regard to 
the rights of kings. Everywhere did theyprovt> them- 
selves the unshrinking advocate^of freedom, but every 
^frhe^c, at the same time, did they prove themselves 
the friends of good government and social order. Of 
the orime of exciting disaffection to civil authority, 
they were indeed accused; but never was accusation 
morC' imfoiinded and base. Differences of sentiment as 
to the advantages or disadvantages of particular fonrts 
of government may have obtained among them, but 
that aiiy one of them was characterized by hostility to 
regular government itself, is an assertion to corroborate 
which a single fact cannot be adduced. Htrangej in- 
doe5, it would have been, if the men who, in the face of' 
^nger and of death, had restored to mankind that di- 
vine rdigiOn, which recognises among his doctrines, as 
wdli the rights of rulers as of subjects, and which assigns 
among its injunctions such a prominence to their re- 
speotiite duties— stonge,' indeed, it, would have been, 
if these men had been the violators, in so gross a man- 
nei^ Of the sacred' precepts of that religien — ^the abet? 
tors of practices’ so utterly at variance, with its whole 
spirit! . 'Obcdioneeito civil* rulers in all things lawhil, 
is )!so ’Obviously the dictate of 'thtat> holy bodk -which 
th(^ Tcgardod'^as the ; only standard’ morality^ -tluit 
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the .eiiteouragement of s^timents of opposite na* 
tufo itloiild h^ye airgued such awilfiil perversion, of its 
contents, as is uttei^y inconsistent. ?with all that inte> 
gritiy ^hefrt>tand thRt honest regard for the teaching 
cdiiiisripture^ hy whi^ ith^ were so much distinguished. 
No; they .soi^t the reformation of government, 
notjts destruction. “ Extensive observation,” to give 
the language of his biographer respecting om Scottish 
Reformer, a more general, . but not less warrantable 
application — “ Extensive observatioii had :couvin<^ 
them of the glaring perversion of government .in moat 
of the European kingdoms. But their primnples led 
them to desire their reform, not their suhvor^oii. 
They were perfectly sensible of the necessity of' regu- 
lar government to the maintenance of justice <nnd‘ 
der among mankind, and aware of the danger of set- 
ting tmeii loose from its .salutary: control. They uni- 
formly inculcated a conscientious ohedieuce to the 
lawful commands of their rulers, and respect to th^* 
persons, as well as to their authority, even when they 
were, chargeable with various miamanagementst.as.long 
as they, did not break through the restraints of law 
and justice, and cease to perform the essential duties 
of their oflBce.” : . , , » , , i; 

. “ The ‘Protestant Refortnetkai*,’' says a judicious 
writer, well versed in its- history^ although princi- 
pally concerned to restore true. Ohristtanity^ and reo 
tify*the many abuses whidi the wicked peli^of UcHaae 
had introdueed into religion;. thr<mgh(fe^ei^>ages, did 
nohoveilook this important part of - hefonii ; ifittcnded 
also4o restore midi secure the rights pciiicea,f aoid tio 
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promote the welfare of particular kiu^oihs,' 

Jiherty of mankind, by settling the Mthoriity 
gistracy on just foundations. Among othe# things id 
controveray with their adyersaries, the with 

unanimity declared against Papa! encroachments bd 
civil power — the confmnding of jurisdictions — the ex- 
emption of certain classes of Inen from the laws — 
the subjection of subjects to a foreign head, 'claiming 
power to tax them, or to absolvp them at his pleasure 
from their allegiance. They also, with one voice, de- 
clared against the wild and enthusiastic opinions of 
some persons pretending^ reformation — the levelling 
sriimhcfs of the Anabaptists — and the tumultuous in- 
suri^tioUs of the German peasants — wliich were all 
in vidiohsly charged by their adversaries upon the prin- 
riplcs and cause of the Reformers, though they could 
derive do countenance from these but by thCir perver- 
rihn and' abuse. The opposition, also, made to the 
Protestants in many placesj by the civil powers under 
which they lived, afforded them another occasion and 
call to assert and manifest to the world their legal and 
peaceablO subordination,' in all points wherein ^obe- 
dience to human authority and laws could warrant- 
ably be» claimed. They accordingly took care, in as- 
serting and exercising their natural or religious rights^ 
and in explaining the due limits of authority and obe- 
dience, to avoid any thing that might look like a re- 
fusal to give due allegiance even to the rulers'who 
were inimical to their religion, or as if they were men 
delighting in anarchy and Belialism. Their piihlic 
apologies and confessions, as well as private writings. 
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ussertious mid i^ugii^e sutSi^ently explicit 

i^^oiig , ujpon these ?is may .be spen, among 

ether m jiJm p^sages, relating to them in 

th^ Ai|galmi:S^^^P^:Heiyctian,4he French and Scottish 
<^on.fef ^mxs Their personal practice, and public 

proceedings accorded with their professions ; unless 
when open tyranny compelled tliem to use the com- 
mon right of self-defence and resistance.” 

Lengthened as this digression has been, it is not, 
we trust, altogether out of place. Writing respecting 
the influence which the Reformation has exerted on 
liberty, we feci that injustice would have been dmie 
to the character of the Reformers, if we had not borne 
our testimony to the integrity of their political creed, 
and pointed the notice of our readers to the. entire ab- 
sence of all ground for those imputations with whidi 
their ipemory 1ms been assailed. They were ,not, it is 
true,, mm of accommodating spirits, whom, royalty 
could seduce by its smiles, or intimidate by its frowns. 
They were strangers to that false politeness, which, 
in violation of conscience and of truth, can profess re- 
spect for tyranny, and minister flattering compliments 
to profligate greatness. But that they either enter- 
tained or countenanced opinions which derogate, in 
the remotest degrq^ from tlie proper rights of politi- 
cal rulers, is a most iniquitous accusation ; and poor 

* In the Appendix, No. III., the reader will find some extracts 
firbih the Confessions of the lleformod Churches, which constitute 
m ample and* triumphant’ rindiciitibii atid 

those of the Rdformais^in ^reltitioiit to thit' my omtcfeBtir^,4iiii 
imptJrlen t subjects 
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inu£|t be the heart of that man, who can ^si^i tQ his 
industry the odious task of attempting to fix so mani- 
fest a calumny on the deliverers of Europe— men, 
whose memory the friends of piety and freejiom will 
ever venerate, and whose names they will never cease 
to associate with all that is precious and dear to them 
in the world. ‘ 

The change which, under the influence of the Re- 
formation, was effected in tlie political condition of 
Europe, is amply detailed in the histories of the pe- 
riod in which it took place ; although it is certainly 
matter of regret, tliat the writers of these works have 
not given ^sufficient prominence to the influence which 
the Reformation liad in producing it. To examine 
Aat qhanga minutely in this place is not our design. 
It will he sufficient for our present purpose, in con- 
cluding this part of our subject, to take a rapid glance 
at the aspect which was assumed by the principal states 
of Europe posterior to the Reformation ; and in do- 
ing this — while we refer to history for the details-^- 
it will appear evident, that the revolution of which we 
are treating, not only had a tendency to affect, but did 
actually affect, the political governments of the age, 
and did, in many striking instances, accomplish a 
change, the benefits resulting frenn which are at this 
moment enjoyed, and will through all time continue to 
be enjoyed, not by Europe only, but by the world. 

In the auspicious influence of the Reformation, as 
it respects civil liberty, no country has more largely 
participated than our own. Britain lias been eminent- 
ly the scene where the good done to mankind by' that 
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revolution has been displayed. In her-— while from 
some of the continental nations, in which the light of 
truth began to spread, and to render visible the thick- 
surrounding darkness, it was soon, by the formidable 
exertions of its enemies, unhappily excluded — in her, 
the light, which, after ten centuries of gloom, burst 
upon mankind, was cherished and perpetuated, and, 
under the good providence of Him whose time had ar- 
rived to have mercy on* the world, was made to diffuse 
over her moral scenery a charm, which, till then, she 
knew not, and which, since that time, has constituted 
the essence of all that moral loveliness by which her 
character has been adorned. Look to BritaiiS, we 
would say, to those persons who are so scejJtical as to 
ask, what has the Reformation done for liberty ? Lift 
your eyes to this land of our fathers, elevated in point 
of substantial glory above all other lands — confcss<^, 
in spite of her native insignificance, the chifef among 
the nations, arbitress of the destinies of the hiightiest 
empires on the earth — and behold in her one splen- 
did example of what the Reformation has done for li- 
berty. Liberty constitutes the foundation of all her 
greatness ; and the source of her liberty was the Re- 
formation. 

History, it is true, assures us, that, at a period long 
anterior to the sixteenth century, the constitution of 
England had worn an aspect which was, on the whole, 
favourable to freedom. But we know well, that the 
mere existence of good laws will form a ve^ slender 
barrier against the encroachments of tyrannical rulers, 
if they are "not shielded from perversion by the opi- 
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iiioH, openly ami boldly expressed, of an intelligent 
population. Such a saft^ard for their liberties the 
people of England did not possess. The fundamental 
laws of the kingdom, favourable as they were to poli- 
tical freedom, had been, for the most part, extorted 
from arbitrary monarchs, by whom, when it suited 
them, tlyjy were disregarded ; and the peoj)lc, debased 
by ignorance and superstition, and held in bondage 
by a hundred petty sovereigns besides, were neither 
in a condition, nor had any desire, to cause them to 
be respected. Need we wonder that, in such circum- 
stances, the most flagrant violations of right, on the 
ou<^ hand — and the most humiliating acquicscences, 
on the other, should often meet the eye of the rcatler, 
while ho peruses, indignant, these portions of her 
history ? 

There was nothing in this wretched slate of society 
which could warrant the anticiiiation of a change for 
the better ; but every thing, as we have already shewn, 
to induce the melancholy expectation of its longer du- 
ration. The abolition of the feudal system had, in- 
deed, some considerable time before the Refornration, 
rescued the people from baronial slavery ; but it did 
this only to deliver them up into the power of a royal 
despot. Heniy VIIl. was a more absolute monarch 
than any other that ever filled the British throne ; 
and history bears us out in affirming, that, but for the 
religious revolution of the sixteenth century, which 
overthrew the ])owcr of the church, and insjrircd the 
public mind with a noble feeling of independeneq, the 
government of our country, no longer checked by the 
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Wi'onial power, and supported by the immense influx 
ence of the church, would have become, and would at 
this moment hjivc been, a despotism.* 

With the commencement of the Reformation in 
England began the establishment of her liberty. By 
the overthrow which Henry gave to the Roman power 
throughout his kingdom, there was inflicted^ on the 
despotism which he and his predecessors had been at- 
tempting to rear, a wound of which he little dreamed. 

* In proving that the Refoniiation prevented this country 
from falling under a despotic government/' says a writer in ^ TIr* 
Pulpit/ who subscribes himself ^ A Protestant/ I might gather 
abundant evidence from the histories of France and Spain. The 
same causes which abolished the feudal system in England, hho- 
lished the same system in those countries. What was the result ? 
Ill both countries the government became despotic. Both cquti^ 
tries had their parlivimcnts ; but in Spain, this parliament, or (Oor** 
tes, was never permitted to assemble, and in France^ tlie parlia- 
ments were allowed merely a judicial authority. Wiifc tlie 
Huguenots, ov Protestants, abounded in France, there was, in-* 
deed, u virtual, though not a constitutional, check to the royal 
power ; but after they were banished by the revocation of the edict 
of Naotz, civil liberty was unknown in that country. Both 
France and ^>]iain, till tlie recent revolution, groaned beneath the 
double oppression of civil and ecclesiastical tyranny^: and such would 
have been the case with England, had it not been for the glorious* 
Reformation." * The Pulpit, part 2G, p. 231. It is greatly to be 
desired that the admirable letters of this writer, coiitmuing sucli 
a comprehensive, and, at the same time, concise vindication of the 
Reforijiation from the calumnies of one of the most unprincipled 
of men, were published in a separate and cheap form. Thuspub** 
lished, they might obtain extensive circulation, and do incalcula- 
ble good awngst those classes of society, that have not access to 
the wo;*k to which they are at prese.n| confined. 
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Thfenoeforth the genius of tyranny found England to 
be an unkindly soil ; and althou^i, for many years, it 
struggled hard to regain its lost ascendancy, and’ oft- 
encr than once let loose the tempest of war over the 
breadth and length of the land, these were its. expir- 
ing throes, resembling 

f the working of a sea^ 

Before a calm, that rocks itself to rest.’' 

« 

The motives which prompted Henry to come to a 
rupture with the court of Rome are too well known 
to leave us in any doubt, whether or not he designed 
to 'effect a favourable change in the condition of his 
p^ijple. Titled the royal polemic had been with the 
name of Defender of the Faith,” but he was ambi- 
tions' also to become its Lord. He wislied to trans- 
fot the ecclesiastical supremacy from Rome to his 
own lUetoopolis, and to concentrate, in his own person, 
both the pontifical authority and the impeipal power. 
But his wish was vain. When he overthrew in his 
kingdom the Papal domination, he destroyed unwit- 
tingly the m^ic spell by which, for many ages, the 
energies of his people had been bound. A channel 
was opened, by means of that destruction, for the 
extensive dissemination of the jeformed doctrines. 
These were accordingly spread far and wide through- 
out the land ; and the consequmice was, the accom- 
plishment of a revolution in the sentiments of his 
subjects, which the haughty potentate had not anti- 
cipated. An invincible hostility to the Popish super- 
stition, and a deeply rooted abhorrence of arbitrary 
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power, coiiistitated from that time the proiiunent fea- 
tures in the popular mind ; nor, much as these fea- 
tures were the object o£ his execration, could the op- 
pressor, with all his furious proscription at once of 
enemies and of friends, accomplish their extinction. 
Efforts with that infamous design he and his succes- 
sors frequently made; but they were made in vain, 
and served only to render more terrible the explosion 
which afterwards took .place, and which deluged Eng- 
land with native blood. 

The long reign of Henry’s protestant daughter* 
tended, in some degree, to heal the wounds of her 
bleeding country, and to repair the disasters which i*t 
had sustained under her infamous predecessor f. i The 
tragic scenes which the history of the latter princess 
discloses to our view, it is painful for humauity ho 
contemplate; nor is it unlikely, that, but for the 
shortness of their duration, they would have succeed- 
ed in expelling from the land of their fathers th)c 
most valuable of its inhabitants, and bequeathing* to 
the wretched remainder that inheritance of slavery 
from* which they were seeking, and were fondly hop- 
ing to escape. Happily for England, however, the 
sanguine anticipations of the enemies, and the gloomy 
forebodings of tho friends, of freedom and of their 
country, were disappointed by the opportune death of 
the cruel queen, and the arrival of her illustrious sister 
at the sovereign power, i^e, a Protestant from prin- 
ciple, banished, by public enactm^it,, frdm her domi- 
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uidng tlie system that had too long degratled them ; 
and, if she did not alter the form of the government; 
greatly ainclioratetl its spirit. 

It may be noticed in tliis place, that it was during 
the reign to which we are now filhiding, and in conseJ- 
quence of those struggles which derived their birth 
from the Reformation, that the maritime power of 
England, which, under Divine Providence, has been of 
such mighty moment in her past history, gave symp- 
toms of rising greatness. Until that period, the 
sceptre of the ocean (if, indeed, we may use such a 
phrase without derogating from the honour of the 
Moat High) had been wielded by Spain ; and her In- 
vincible Annada seemed destined, as it certainly was 
intended, to increase and to perpetuate her power. 
But it happened otherwise. 7 The winds, obedient to 
the command of Heaven, consj)ired against this fonni- 
dable attempt to perpetuate the misery of mankind ; 
and, in cp-operation with English bravery — the bra- 
verjr of minds rescued from enervating bondage, and' 
now acknowledging subjection only to their Creator, 
gave it a decisive and ruinous overthrow. 


“^The gloomy monarch, doubtful, and resign’d, 

To every fear that racks an anxious mind, 

A sk’d of the waves tliat broke upftn his coast 
What tidings ? — ^and the surge replied. All lost/"^ 

All was indeed lost ; for, from that hour, the nHval 
greatness of Spain declined, till at length it sunk into 
that state of utter insignificance in which, at this day, 
we behold it, and which most of all befits a nation. 
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whose energies, ignorance and su])evstiiion have com- 
bined to destroy. 

It was during the period in which the last four 
princes of the house of Stuart filled tlie throne of 
England, that royal tyranny met with the firmest and 
most successful resistance. Long, and with marvel- 
lous patience, did the people bear the encroachments 
of their oppressors, and fondly did they liope that 
some auspicious revolution would take place in 
their measures ; — but their hopes were vain : even 
the warning voice of sore adversity failed to give wis- 
dom to their rulers; one outrage on their rights after 
another was brought to their , endurance, tilh rousod 
to indignation by accumulated wrougs^i tliey expeUed 
the last James from iiis throne, and deter miun^.tliftt 
thenceforth it should never be possessed by my ^Qf 
line.^ 

* The period of English history above alluded to, is beyond all 
doubt tlie most momentous through which England has passed. 
Never were the civil and religious rights of a people in mote aw- 
ful peril, and never was there a more honourable contest than that 
which was carried on in their defence. 'J'he patriots of those 
days — particularly the parliaments — merit to be esteemed the 
saviours of their country, and to be had in grateful remembrance 
to the latest age. In the history of the world,” it is well re- 
marked by Miller in his* ^ View of the English Government,' we 
shall perhaps discover few instances of pure and genuine patriot- 
ism, equal to that which, during the reigns of James and Charles, 
Avas displayed by those leading members of parliament, who per- 
severed Avith no less temper than steadiness, in opposing the vio- 
lent measures of the court. The higher exertions of public spirit 
are qften so contrary to common feelings, arid to the ordiriary mea- 
sures conduct in private life, that we are in many cavses at ii 
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lit Scotland, as was the cose in our sister kingdoin:^ 
the Reformation was the dawn of genuine libeity; 
and in her, during the whole period at which we have 
been glancing) the struggle for liberty, to which the 

Joss whether to condemn or to admire them- It may also be re* 
marked, that, in the most brilliant examples of heroism, the splen- 
dour of the, achievement, at the same time that it dazzles the be- 
holder, elevates and supports the mind of the actor, and enables 
him to despise the difhoulties and daggers with which he is sur- 
rounded. When Brutus took away the life of Cflesar, he ran coun- 
ter to those ordinary rules which bind society together ; but, ac- 
cording to the notions of his own age, he secured the applause and 
veneration of the worthiest part of his own countrymen. To per- 
form a great service to our country by means that are altogether 
unexceptionable, merits a purer approbation, and, if the action, 
ufh$le it is equally pre.gnant with dangers, procures less admira* 
tipq ai^d rpnowu, it affords a more unequivocal and convincuag 
proof of true magnanimity and virtue. When Hampden, by an ap- 
peal to the laws of his country, exposed himself to the fury of 
Charles and his ministry, he violated no friendship, he transgres- 
sed no duty, public or private ; and, while he stood forth to defend 
the^use of liberty, he must have been sensibly that his efforts,' 
if ineffectual, would soon be neglected and forgotten ; and tliat, 
even if successful, they were less calculated to procure the ap- 
plause of his contemporaries, than to excite the admiration and 
esteem of a grateful posterity. To the illustrious patriots who re- 
mained tinshaken daring this period, we are indebted in a good 
measure, for the preservation of that freedom which was banish- 
ed from most of the other countries of Europe- They set the ex- 
ample of a constitutional resistance to the encroachments of pre- 
rogative ; accommodated their mode of defence to the variations 
in the state of society which the times had produced ; and taught 
the Ilouse of Commons, by a judicious use of their exclusive 
rigjit of taxation, to njain^ain and secure the rights of their con- 
stituents.'' . • 
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Reftonatioii gave birth, was carried on with ardour 
and<|^eremnce. In that struggle, thecm7 as well 
a» the rights of the Scottish people were in- 

volvedi and' the advocates of the one were found in 
the resolute assertors of the other. This we conceive 
to he a fact of peculiar importance — ^worthy of general 
regard — ^but especially worthy of the consideration of 
those men who assume,, to themselves the name of 
Philanthropists, whosp calculations, nevertheless, and 
whose exertions, are all confined within the range hf 
worldly concerns. “ Ye men of earthly benevolence,’’ 
we would say to such persons, “ who love to do good, 
but whose love of doing good knows not to pass hjo 
yond the interests of time, and to whom it is so con- 
genial to turn away with disdain from any project 
that would propose a wider excursion, or lay claim to a 
loftier importance, — ponder the fact to which we have 
just adverted, that the civil equally with the religious 
liberties of our land were struggled for, and that the 
very men whom the Reformation had roused to plead 
boldly for the one, were the men who, while all around 
them crouched willingly beneath the yoke, contended 
stedfiistly and successfully for the other. Ponder this 
fact ; and, accustomed as you may have been tib regard 
the Reformation . as merely a religious revolution, 
affecting only those interests of mankind, whose value 
— though it reaches forth into eternity — ye have not 
learned to sq>preciate, henceforth form a better esti- 
mate of its worth ; exclude it not, as heretofbi-e yc 
m§y have done, from yoirr grateful regard; nor cast 
updh those who strove, and sacrificed their lives, for 
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its; establishment, the cruelty of your scorn!” .The 
Keformatioh, by restoring to the world genuine reli- 
gion, has done imspeakable good to man* viewed as ajl 
immortal being ; but by breaking the fetters of des- 
potism which bound him, and introducing him to 
light and liberty, it has also been a source of felicity 
to man, viewed as the inhabitant of this world ; — 
and thus, although it is thc,pcculiar glory of the Re- 
formation to have attracted top'ards it the esteem, 
add gratitude, and prayers of the pious, it has, at the 
same time, in the mighty sweep of its energy, proved 
tire parent of benefits, which should commend it even 
to. worldly men, and should secure for it the respect 
and, gratitude of those whose feelings and views are 
assoi^iated only .with secular concerns. 

The chief agent in Scotland’s reformation is endeared 
to us as the restorer of our spirituajj %!edom ; but he 
is also eminently endeared to us as the firm, unbending 
patriot, to whom, under God, we are mainly indebted 
for dur political liberty. Scotland, ak^^je,, momentous 
crisis when he appeared, stood in need of some daunt- 
less and intrepid spirit to sway the minds of 'her 
people — some individual of sound intelligence and ge- 
nuine patriotism, who would at once proclaim the 
dangers of anarchy, and rear a determined frolit against 
oppression in its every form ; — she needed, in fehort, 
some bold a^ertor of her long lost rights, in whom 
the spirit of her Wallace might seem to revisit the 
land that he delivered, and to frown, indignant, on 
those who dared to pollute the scene of his deathless 
triumphs* f^ch a character she found in the periion 
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of fecr Reformer ; and, great as were the exploits of 
liw celebrated warrior, by the gleam of whose sword' 
the rose on England’s banner “ was often scathed,” 
and her “ wavering host struck powerless,” — and im- 
portant as is the debt of gratitude which she owes 
for his generous and persevering, though too unsuc- 
cessful exertions, — and deservedly as the iponument 
should rise to perpetuate his fame, and to remind fu- 
ture generations of h^s heroic deeds — triumphs of a 
higher order were achieved, and benefits of a more 
dignified character conferred on his countrymen, and 
the applauses of remotest ages still more justly merit- 
ed, by her Reformer — by that man who, under God, 
was the instrument at once of redeeming IVom d^a- 
dation the political liberties of his native land, and of 
lifting up the minds of her people to the lov6 and the 

pursuit of a freisdom — 

• ' ' 

luii^ung 

By poet^i^ mid by senators un praised, 

Whicli cannot grant, nor all the pfjwe 

Of Oixrtlt) liid hell confederate, take away : 

‘ A liberty, which persecution, fraud, 

Oppression, prisons, have no power to biiidj — 

A liberty of heart derived from heaven, , 

Which whoso tastes can be enslaved no more." 

Yes ! and what patriot of our land is there, who has 
not often felt within him the workings of an honest 
indignation, as he has passed along the streets* of her 
metropolitan cities, and has beheld around him tile 
splendid monuments by which she has expressed her 
gratitude to other benefactors, and has thought that 
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three hundred long years were permitted to pass away 
ere ever the greatest of her human benefactors was 
publicly honoured — ere ever a single edifice was reared 
to perpetuate, in the land which he dfelivered, the 
name of Knox. It is well that, even at the distance 
of three centuries from tlic ra'a of his glorious labours, 
the stigpja of entire n^lect has been wiped away 
from our national diaracter ; nevertheless, the tardi- 
ness with which there has been ,at last awarded a small 
tribute of admiration to the Reformer of Scotland, will 
remain on record in dur country’s annals an indelible 
reproach. 

“We have read in our youth,” exclaimed an elo- 
qudnt -preacher, while the name to which we are al- 
luding was yet unmonumeuted, “ We have read in 
our youth of patriot men, the avengers of a country’s 
wrongs ; and, after witnessing, in severe experience, 
the meanness and the selfishness of mankind, we turn 
ag^in to the page of history with eagerness, increased 
a thousandfold; and we trade with a thrilling emo- 
tion the sacred steps of Leonidas, of Wallace, or of the 
archer Tell ; and a nation’s gmtitude bids the nfonu- 
tticnt arise to perpetuate the memory of their deeds — 
of fettem broken, and for ever cast away — of tyranny 
overthrown — of justice recalled from the heavens; and 
fixing her abode once more upon the earth. And 
shall no eye turn with eagerness to the page which 
tells of the mind emancipated ? Shall no heart tlirob 
Vtfith emotion, shall no breath breathe irregular, as we 
read of those who burst the bands of spiritual slavery, 
wlio restored reason to its freedom, and taught the 
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man, intellectual and at large, judging for Inmself, 
and aware of his responsibility, to claim the place which 
belongs to him among the works of his Creator ? I 
would bind the laurd on the patriot’s brow : I would 
join vdth you, my countrymen (if such your pmpose 
be), in adding a stone to the heap which covers his 
remains ; but, while the name of Wallace, is to be 
preserved by an a{ldition:d security, foul scorn do I 
hold it, to be under the necessity of reminding you, that 
no column has been raised to the memory of Knox, 
and that no church, or public edifice, throughout the 
land which he delivered, has been inscribed with his 
name 

After all that has been said, however, ' respecting 
our Scottish Reformer, and the stigma which his un- 
requited exertions have cast upon many generations 
of his countrymen, it is, perhaps, not untrue that the 
name of. Knox,' unmonumentetl though it had re- 
mained^ would have found its best memorial in the 
esteem and tlie veneration of those by whom the bless- 
ings he cemferred on his native land haVe been valued 
and ’improved. What though no “ wreath of grati- 
tude” had ever been hung upon his tomb ? What 
though “ no pilgrim fraught with pious lore” had ever 
visited the scene of his labours ? What though his 
deeds had never been recorded on the marbled pillar, 
or his ashes gathered into “ the storied uni His 
name, bright with venerable associations, and idehti- 
fiwl with his country’s purest glories, would never 
# 

• * !S Hamiltuniaii ScmoiL. 
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. have been forgotten : — in the grateful and ven^ating 
hearts of the patriotic and the pious among hiS cbuh- 
trymen, his services would have found their, best re- 
quital, and his virtues their noblest shfini^r “*This 
is the reward of the patriot and the saint. The Ino- 
numents of fame, like the beings whose names they 
perpetuate, will soon pass away, and the lonely heap 
of their ruins, in some future age, may awakefi the re- 
gret of the pensive traveller, ras he sileriUy acknow- 
ledges the might of time, in mouldering the glories of 
the past, and darkening with the clouds of forgetful- 
ness the records of perishing greatness. But those 
impressions of aw'e and love which arc made on the 
heart by the virtues of great and noble minds, are 
more enduring, — they never perish ; and, in the de- 
cay and wreck of human empire, will shed a beau- 
teous splendour on the spirits of the just, and soothe 
and delight them through the silent lapse of innumer- 
able years.” It will be thus with the patriot and saint 
of whom we arc speaking.'^- The men of true patriot- 
ism in this lalid will ever venerate his name, and will 
trace their aiMional privileges, and their nationJil re- 
nown, to that great revolution which his life Was spent 
in seelcing to establish, — nor ever, in Scottish history, 
wiU the period arrive, when the parent shall cease to 
tell his, iSiildren, or the children cease, with their in- 
fant tongues, to lisp out the name of — Knox ; and 
thui||vill there be found, in the grateful remembrance 
of posterity, the noblest monument, the most impe- 
rishable memorial, of him who brought us out ofcvbar- 
barism. and made us free. * 
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But it is not only in the history of the illustrious 
individual of whom wc have just spoken, and to whom 
we have deemed it our duty to award our tribute of 
hujinble but sincere admiration, that the sentiment 
with which we introduced these remarks respecting 
the Reformation in Scotland is signally illustrated. 
Of Knox, it is eminently true, that, while religion 
was the primary object of his benevolent and*perseve- 
ring exertions, the secular w'clfare of his country was 
an objeet which, in connection with the other, Ik? 
zealously and stedfastly pursued. But this also is 
true of those men who were the coadjutors of Knox 
in his momentous labours ; and it is especially tnic 
of the actors in those struggles, which, down to the 
time of the Revolution in 1688, were carried on for 
the advancement of the Scottish Rjeformation. These 
are they, who, from the solemn and important deeds 
into which they entered on behalf of their country, 
were nametl Covenanters, and who, in the style of 
mod^n ridicule, have been contemptuously termed 
“ the brethren of the Covenant.” Their projects and 
their goings bear at once on the political and on the 
spiritual felicity of their land ; and what- they said, 
and did, and endured, for the advancement of li<jr no- 
blest interests, merits to be had in grateful remem- 
brance to the latest age. “ In the midst of^the fieiy 
hirnace of persecution,” says Charteris, in a' very elo- 
quent passage, with which we cannot forbear enrich- 
ing our pages, “ they appeared assuming the high'cha- 
racter of witnesses for God, and maintaining it in the 
face ’of danger and death. Though few in number. 
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like the gleanings of grapes after the vintage, aiul a 
few berries on the top of the outermost bough, they 
lifted up the fallen standard of religious liberty, and 
generously devoted themselves."’ “ Against the re- 
volt and outbreaking of this generation, we are called 
to stand in the gap, and leave our bodies there, that 
the generation to come, who shall hear that the spouse 
of Christ once dwelt in Scotland, with all her beauti- 
ful ornaments, may, at least, behold her memorial 
in the torn veil, and trace her footsteps in the land by 
a track of blood. They would swear no oaths, sub- 
scribe no bonds, take no test, nor yield to any impo- 
sition on conscience. They would not pray for the 
king, because that might be construed as owning a 
title which, in their judgment, he had forfeited ; and 
they resolved whatever it might cost, to be ingenuous 
and open, decisive and unembarrassed, both in word 
and in deed. They testified against all the arbitrary, 
persecuting acts of Charles, and published acts of 
their own, disowning the King, excluding the Duke 
of York, and declaring war in defence of their religion 
and of their lives. The avowal of disaffection wjus the 
signal of dtoth, and, by means of mercenary spies and 
traitors, many of them were seized and executed. 
They denounced vengeance on the spies, admonishing 
both the bloody Doegs and Battering Ziphites to re- 
member,' “ All that is in peril is not lost, and all that 
is d«lay«d.,is not forgiven.” The coward race>were 
appalled; by la threatening that came from men witb* 
(Hit batla^hood and without fear. Their bold example 
attracted congenial spirits, and, like the IsraeUfes in 
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Egypt, the more they were afflicted, the more they 
grew. Tljey formed into societies, and settled the 
ground and nature of their testimony. A love of li- 
berty they considered as the national character, which 
it was their duty to maintain and transmit. A de- 
fensive war against tyranny they justified by the laws 
of nature, and by the precepts and doctrines of the 
Bible. It is God’s command to his people, Deliver 
tliyself, O Zion, that dwTllest with the daughters of 
Babylon.” “ If thou forbear to deliver them that 
are drawn unto death, and them that are ready to 
be slain ; if tliou sayesfc, Behold, we knew it not, 
sludl not He that ponderoth tlic heart considen- it.” 
Gur hretlireii are drawn unto death, and we arc ready 
to be slain ; in such circumstances, to forbear is to 
partake of tlie sin of murderers. Sympatliy and self- 
defence arc the armour of (iod, a shield and bucldcr 
wdjich must not he vilely thrown away. l"lic powers 
that he are of God, but he ordains them to be minis- 
ters to men for good.” “ They rejected James at bis 
accession to the crown, because he had not taken the 
coron,ation vow, and was in no condition to fulfil it. 
They disdained his toleration, and would not accept 
as a favour what belonged to them as a right, uot ac- 
knowledge a power to give, which implied a power to 
take away. Spurning his restriction of wol’ship to 
houses, they vindicated their liberty in the fields, 
preaching in mountains and in the wnldcruess, as 
Christ and his forerunner preached. To thias4"who 
objected that their testimony was unexampled, they 
ans^^red, The tyranny of the times is also without ex- 

y 2 
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ample : former examples arose from the state of things 
which produced them ; the present singular state of 
things demands a new example to after ages. Ty- 
rants formerly used force, but they now demand an 
explicit owning of arbitrary power ; — the limitation 
of kingly power is a (piestion which they eoinjiel ns to 
decide ; and our example may instruct and animate 
posterity^ Their standard on the mountains of Scot- 
land indicated to the vigilant eye of William, that 
the nation was ripening for a change. They ex- 
pressed what others thought, uttering the indigna- 
tion and the groans of a .spirited and oppressed people. 
They investigated and tangly under the guidance of 
feeling, the reciprocal obligations of kings and sub- 
jects, the duty of self-defence and of resisting tyrants, 
the generous principle of assisting the oppres.sed, or, 
in their language, hclpmg the Ijord against the 
mighty. These subjects, which have since been in- 
vestigated by philosophers in the closet, and adprned 
with eloquence in the senate, were then illustrated by 
ipen of feeling in the field. While I^ord Russel and 
Sydney, and other enlightened patriots in England, were 
plotting against Charles, from a conviction that his right 
was forfeited, the Cameronians in Scotland, under the 

i4 I ' 

same conviction, had the courage to declare war against 
him. Bpth the plotters and the warriors fell ; but 
tljeir bipod watered the plant of renown, and succeed- 
ing ages have eaten the pleasant fruit.” t 

, ^ .Snell is the record of the character and doings of 
the C'pyenajjters ; and we may appeal to every heart 
that is not utterly estranged from proper feelings whe- 
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Ihcr tlicy arc Hot eminently entitled to our gratitude 
and esteem ? Religious Reformers they undoubtedly 
were ; biit they were at the same time the friends and 
the advocates of civil liberty. They sought to break 
and to cast away from their country, for ever, the fet- 
ters of spiritual thraldom, with which her enemies 
strove to bind her ; but they likewise sought her de- 
liverance from political oppression. Indeed, although 
it had been the case that their effoi-ts were solely di- 
rected to the vindication of their own religious prin- 
ciples, they woidd have really been, and would have 
merited to be esteemed, the advocates of their coiin- 
<ry‘s civil rights. For the ecclesiastical system^, 
against which their opposition was directed; were uni- 
formly combined, in this land, with arbitrary power ; 
and therefore, in lifting up their testimony against, 
and opposing them, they were appearing, not merely 
in support of certain principles of religious belief, and 
in adherence to a peculiar system of ecclesiastical poli- 
ty, but on behalf of the rights and liberties of tlieir 
whole nation, in opposition to the tyrannical encroach- 
ments of arbitrary power. 

But they did more than this. Tliey stood forth di- 
rectly, and avowedly on behalf of the civil libci'tie^ of 
their native' land : in fact, they were the only persons 
of their times who made a firm and consistent apficar- 
ance in their defence. The Covenants, from which 
they* derived their name, and against which, ih suc- 
ceeding ages, so much ignorant abuse has bceil pbtired 
fort||i, were deeds in which they bound theihsMves to 
defeifd and promote the civil liberties of thbif king- 
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dom, as well as the purity of its religious profession. 
The writings which they published,' such as their 
Lex Rex, their Apologetical Relation, their NapJi- 
tali, their Jus populi vindicatum,~~\mtmg& which, 
by the extensive learning and profound judgment 
they displayed, astonished and confounded the most 
talented bishops of the Episcopal church — were noble, 
and very influential testimonies for the genuine prin- 
ciples of political freedom, ^^nd, as the jn-cceding 
extract has made manifest, their whole conduct, from 
the time when they stood forth in a public character, 
down to the Revolution in 1688, was a continued 
struggle for the best privilegcn of tlieir earthly king- 
dom, as well as for the nobler immunities of the king- 
dom of heaven. Patriots, therefore, the Scottish 
Covenanters surely were, in the best and highest sense 
of the term, for religion, liljerty, conscience, and the 
public good — all that is precious to man as a rational 
and immortal being, entered into the matter of their 
contendings. I’heir love of country was of the su- 
blimest cast. The spots on which they contended, 
and on which many of them ffll, were scenes of*inirer 
and more substantial glory than that v/hich was 
gaineef of old on the ])lains of Marathon, or at the 
straits of 'l'hermo])ylc. Pardonable we defcm it in the 
historians of ancient Greece to make honourable men- 
tion of these celebrated ])laces, — for the annals of an- 
tiquity do not record more illustrious cxamplbs of 
magnanimity and disinterested patriotism, than those 
of which they were the scenes: but the historian of 
QMt' land!, when he tells us of the heroism with tvhich 
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these patriot-men, in the times “ when raonavchs 
owned no sceptre but the sword,’' “ foiled a tyrant’s 
and a bigot’s bloody rage,” and of the firm persever- 
ance with which, in spite of all that was around them 
calculated to break their resolution, they clung to the 
cause in which they had embarked, displaying on 
their native mountains, the banner of freedom, and 
standing out to the view of mankind in the high cha- 
racter of advocates at opcc for the prerogatives of their 
God, and for the liberties of their country, — is poinU 
ing our attention to transactions of loftier character, 
and of far deeper interest : nor do we hesitate to de- 
clare, that, for our part, we should blush to claim kin- 
dred with the man who could survey the portion of 
our country’s history in which these transactions are 
recorded, without feeling both gratitude and admira- 
tion, Of such men, we arc aware, there arc not a 
few. “ The cold-blooded infidel ” casts a look of in- 
effable disdain on the cause and the doings of the 
Covenanters, because he regards them as merely tlie 
paltry conflictings of some insignificant religious sects. 
The •servile advocate of arbitrary power turns away 
from them with disgust, because he is jealous of every 
thing that has the air of a struggle for freedom.* ’ The 
bigoted adherent of another system of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction dislikes them, because the Covenanters 
thought not altogether as he thinks, but made their 
appefil from the dogmas of erring man, to the unerr- 
ing oracles of the living God. While, last of all, 
and;^ unhappily, in tlic most numerous class of all, the 
worldly man, immersed in sccularity, and ahve only 
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to the things of this present world, deems the Cove- 
nanters’ contest beneath his regard, because it was 
connected with reli^on *. There were religious mat- 
ters involved in that contest, and it is this circum- 
stance, we conceive, which constitutes its highest 
glory ; — nevertheless, it is this very circumstance 
which, in the view of worldly men, deprives it of all 
its interest, and entitles it to be set down as the mere 
ebullition of fanaticism ! Alaf, for such men ! Their 
inode of thinking and of judging affords a melancholy 
dieplay of the hostility which exists in the corrupted 
human heart against God, and against the things of 
God! So long as the benevolent exertions of the 
friends of their race remain unconnected witli spiri- 
tual and religious concerns, so long as they maintain 
a character purely secular, they will receive the tri* 
bute of high approbation ; — but let this boundary be 
once touched — .let benevolence extend tlic sphere of 
its exertion beyond the precincts of secularity, and, 
alflicmgh it becomes thereby just the more worthy of 
esteem and of applause, it has entered a scene whitlier 
the world will not follow it, and in which contempt 
&nd> Scorn will be its sure reward. 

' ^ 0 Patriots have toiled, and, in their country’s cause, 

^ Bled nobly, and their deeds, as th^y deserve, 

); , Ijh^ccive proud recompense 

But fairei' wreaths are due, thougli never paid, 


* See Burns (of Paisley) admirable “Letter to Dr Chalmers 
on the distinctive C^baracteristics of the Protestant and Roman 
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To those wlio, posted ut thts shrine iH* iViith, ’ 

Have fullen in her defence 

with their nanics 

No hard embalms and sanctifies his song ; 

And history, so warm on meaner themes. 

Is cold on this/* 

It ought not to be thus. Tlic patriot is un ho- 
nourable character, but he who is both a patriot and 
a martyr is much mofc honourable. Such were the 
Scottish Covenanters. If ever there were interests worth 
contending for, they are those for which they stru^^lcd. 
If ever there was a contest that bore a characttar.of 
genuine magnificence, it .is the contest in which they 
were engaged. If ever there were men who merited 
the esteem and the applause of succeeding generations, 
they arc the men of whose doings we have been dis- 
coursing. For all that is estimable in our political 
and moral condition, we are indebted to them. They 
completed the deliverance w’hich Knox and his co- 
adjutors had commenced. They concluded the de- 
stmetion, throughout this rcaim, of ecclesiastical, do- 
mination and arbitrary political power. They be- 
queathed to us the Protestaut succession, and all that 
is valuable in the British constitution. These arc the 
Scottish Cbvenautors! I^ong time has passed since 
they were numbered among Scotland’s living men ; • 
and the tempests of many a winter have swept over 
the {)laces where their ashes repose ; but they arc not, 
they cannot be forgotten. The record of their lives 
majt perish, and the rude lettered tablet that marks 
the Fallowed spot of their glorious slumbei may mould. 
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cr to dust ; but their fame is deathless in the heart of 
every lover of Scotland’s liberty and Scotland’s Refor- 
mation. Their worth has a monument more imperish- 
able than marble or brass, — a monument which will 
survive the trophies of conquerors and kings, and which 
the lapse of time will never be able to destroy. 

It was at the memorable Revolution in 1688, that 
the determination to be free, with which the Refor- 
mation had inspired the minds, of the British people, 
Achieved its object. The arduous but glorious strug- 
gle which, for more than a century, had been perse- 
vcringly maintained against arbitrary power, was then 
brought to an auspicious termination. The storms by 
which the land had been assailed, were hushed to re- 
pose, and the firmness of our forefathers was c>’owned 
with success. That political constitution, whicu ha 
been the glory of Britain, and the admiration ox the 
world, may be said to have then received its comple- 
tion ; the rights of the subject, and the prerogatives 
of *the prince, were explicitly and honourably fis;ed ; ' 
and, by the settlement of the succession to the crown 
in the line of an illustrious Protestant Housc» the 
sway of a Popish monarch, which the nation had 
learned full dearly to a]>}'rreciate, was for ever pre- 
cluded. Then, in short, it was, that the tree of Bri- 
tish liberty, planted in a former age, and watered with 
the blood of patriots and martyrs, attained its majestic 
growth, and succeeding generations have prosjlered 
beneath its shade, and abundantly partaken of its 
ideasant ficuit. 

.Had the Reformation accomplished no other achieve- 
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meiit on behalf of the liberties of mankiml, than that 
to which we have been adverting, — ^liad it cflFected no- 
thing more than the emancipation of one country from 
darkness and despotism, its memory would have been 
blessed. To have reared, in the midst of the ocean, 
an asylum for freedom, whence, in process of time, as 
from a centre, its genial emanations might have gone 
forth, and, penetrating the surrounding gloom, shed 
Messings over the still fkgraded portions of the earth, 
— would have been to do much for the happiness of 
our race. Hut it did more : 'fhe sphere of its early 
influence was much more extensive. We can point to 
(♦^her nations in which its introduction proved the 
iiawn of freedom ; and although it is tme; that, in 
som nstances, the political importance which tliesc 
na ms acquired, has been swept away by the impe- 
,as tide of events wliich, during recent years, has 
jiourcd itself over Kurope, it is at the same time true, 
that there remain in the character of their people, an 
■sitclligence, a love of entcr]irisc and of industry, with 
a variety of similar fcatiues, the offspring of the Re- 
formrrtion, which confer i them a decided and acknow- 
ledged superiority over liie population of tlmse states 
in which the ancient systetn retains its power. * 

In glancftig rapidly at tlic history of some of these 
nations, we may advert in the first place, to the States 
of Holland. But for the spirit of resistance to arbi- 
trar/ power elicited hy the Reformation, these pro- 
vinces which, with all their insignificance, acted, for a 
considerable time, such an important part among the 
kingdoms of Europe, would most probably hav# re- 
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milined under the yoke of their Spanish qjprcssors. 
With them, as was the case with England, the vindi- 
cation of their religious rights proved the means of 
regaining their political freedom. Soon after its com- 
mencement in Germany, the Reformation had made 
rapid progress in these states, when Philip, the mo- 
narch who, at that time, swayed the sceptre over the 
Spanish branch of the empire, became alarmed, and 
determined to use vigorous efforts for its extinction. 
Proscriptions and persecutions of its friends ensued ; 
and, the more certainly to crown his unholy enterprize 
with success, he erected, among the Belgians, the tri- 
bunal of the Inquisition. But his efforts were vain. 
Tyrants and persecutors ! learn wisdom from the strik- 
ing lesson. Means like thdsc to which wc have ad- 
verted, may I’cpress, for a time, the rising sqnrit of a 
people, but cannot crush it ; and the violence with 
which it will, at length, burst forth, will be awful in 
proportion to the degree of repression which it has ex- 
perienced. The Belgian Revolution is one of thd 
multitude of instances in which the truth of this re- 
mark has been demonstrated. The barrier which 
Philip was attempting to rear in his dominions against 
the inbgress of mind, proved utterly ineffectual. His 
systfem of increased oppression, instead df rendering 
th(i Hollanders submissive to his measures, iiUparted 
tenfold energy to their resistance. With one heart 
and one ‘mind, they , rose against the ravishers of *their 
freedom ; and, animated by the consideration of the 
immense value of the prize for which they were.con- 
teudio^,' dfetetittined to emancipate themselves, br pc- 
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rish with tlic I'iglits for which ^.hcy fought. Here -we 
would say iigain to the enemies of the Refonnatioiu 
here is a scene resulting from that very revolution 
to which you ascribe such a blasting influence on the 
affairs of Kurope, which is one of the noblest that the 
sun can look upon, — a brave but oppressed peojde 
awakening from the base slumber of many generations, 
and standing forth in the attitude of bold contention 
for their long insulted and dishonoured rights. Who 
feels not that this is a hallowed scene ? Who vene-’ 
rates not the combatants ? What mind follows not 
with lively interest the progress of their glorious en- 
tcj^rise ? Arduous and long was the contest that 
ensued, ere the struggle was successful. But it could 
not be unsuccessful. What achievement is there 
which a peo])lc, in the circumstances, and with the 
feelings of the brave Belgians, could fail to accom- 
pli^,?. 

The storm of popular indignation burst furiously 
oyei' the system by ivhich the Hollanders hail be&u 
oppressed ; and, along with their oppressors, swept ,it 
from fheir soil. Thus did the Heformation call into 
vigorous activity the long slumbering energies of this 
people; stimulate them to attempt the rccov«sry ol 
their lost freedom ; pifusc into their minds that firm 
patriotism, and that lofty spirit of independence, fm 
which they were afterwards illustrious ; and, in shprt 
lay tile foundation of all that grandeur,, and power 
and prosperity, which, in the lapse, of years, came 
be possessed hy their diminutive state ! \ 

In the history of Sweden, we will find another tes. 
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tiulotiy to the truth of the aiiinnation which we have 
made, — ^that the Ileforniatiou proved the dawn of li- 
berty to the nations of Hiirope. The introduction of 
the lleformation into that country brought along with 
it the recovery of her independence, and the rejection 
of the Danish yoke. Under the virtuous govennnent 
of Gustavus V^asa, than whom never was patriot more 
worthily esteemed the saviour of his cotinfrij, the 
great and dangerous power of the clergy was sup- 
pressed ; their overgrown revenues were applied to the 
purposes of government ; a regular monarchy was esta- 
blished ; and such internal vigour was given to the 
administration of aHairs, that, rising above her natural 
weakness, ;'.weden became the first kingdom in the 
north So highly indeed was she elevated by the 
abilities of her Protestant princes, and the other ad- 
vantages which she had derived from the lleformation, 
that she became the protectress at once of Protestant- 
ism, and of the liberties of Germany. The commence- 

• The history of lhe,^iptroductioii of tlie Hefoniuitioii into this 
country, is peculiarly ihtirestiiig, and cannot be read by a Chris- 
tian without intense feeling. Formidable Avas the opposition 
which it had to encounter, and marvellous was the train of events 
liy wbieh, under Divine Providence, that opposition was over- 
come, Her monarch, Gustavus Vasa, was the lief[}rmer of Swe- 
den; perhaps, was there ever a prince in whose history the 
beautiful prediction of Old Testament Scripture — so full of joy 
to the church of Christ — more eminently received its fulfilment : 

Tlidu shalt suck the milk of the Gentiles, and shall suck the 
breast of kihgs/* — Kings shall be thy nursing-fathers, and their 
qpeeiis thy nursing^^mothers/’,— See Milner's Hislorv of the Church, 
Cent. diap, vi. ^ * 
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lueBt of the century posterior to the Rcfonnatioii, be- 
held her enterprizing monarch at the head of that 
powerful confederacy which was formed among the 
German princes against the bigotiy and boundless 
ambition of the House of Austria. The splendid 
successes whicli they obtained against that power are 
recorded in the pages of the historian : nor is it im- 
probable that, if Custavus Adolpliiis had survived a 
few years longer, the greatness of Austria would have 
been annihilated. Of the subsequent history of Sw^ 
den, it is not nee^sary for us at jn-esent to treat. 
Sufficient for our purpose we deem it to have shewn, 
that the Reformation conferred on that kingdom liber- 
ty and greatness. Nor is it an objection of any mo- 
ment against the arguincht which wc arc maintaining 
to say, that all this liberty and all this greatness were 
soon extinguished. W ere it even true that this was 
the case, it would just prove that the benefits of the 
Reformation were not properly improved : and, if the 
rulers of Sweden, or of any other nation, pursued mea- 
sures which were calculated to dissipate these benefits, 
and to prevent them from shedding their kindly influ- 
ence over the whole population of their land, they 
alone certainly were to blame ; and to them nrast be 
attributed -that re.trogradatiou which their several 
countries may have made in the path of improvement. 
“ A queen weak, and fond of gallantry ; a king despo- 
tic, and a conqueror, dissipated the advantages pro- 
cured to Sweden by the Reformation. Had Gustavus 
Adolphus, and Oxeustiem, obtained always successors 
wortlry of them, the Czars would not probably have 
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built their imperial city on the Newa; they would 
not have readied the shores of the Baltic ; and the face 
of the north, and consequently that of Europe, would 
have been diffijrcnt from what it is. But Sweden 
shone only for an instant ; and, like those sudden me* 
teors which shoot a momentary light through the long 
darkness of the night, it quickly disappeared from the 
political horizon.” 

A similar decline did Protestant Denmark expe- 
rience : but neither with this has the Reformation any 
concern ; nor can its enemies, with any degree of fair- 
ness, endeavour, from the statement of this fact, to 
lessen its importance in the estimation of mankind. 
Sufficient for it is the praise of having poured on the 
world the light of freedom, and of having opened up 
the true path to national dignity and grandeur ; and 
if these brilliant prospects have been, in any case, 
shrouded, such a disaster is to be traced to some other 
cause than the Reformation. 

If we turn our eyes to Germany, we find its Pro- • 
testant states indebted to the Reformation for their 
deliverance from the Austrian yoke. ^ the xom- 
mencemeut of the sixteenth century, the House of 
Austria, possessed of the imperial dignity, and ren- 
dered more powerful by the acquirition of* Burgundy 
and the Spanish crown, had attained a great prepon- 
derance in the (ilcrman empire ; and, aiming at unli- 
mited monarchy, threatened entirely to overwhelm the 
smsller states. That, but for the intervention of the 
Kaformiaition, this would actually have taken place, is 
iri the highest degree probable. It was that auspi- 
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eioiis llevolution which introduced among the inhabi- 
tants of those states a firmness of opposition to the ^ 
of their common religion, and established among them 
a bbnd of harmonious union that consolidated their 
energies, and enabled them to secure their liberty, and 
the profession of tlic reformed' faith over half the em- 
pire *. 

0 

^ Benoilcial as lias been the eflect of the Reformation on Pro- 
testant Germany, it cannot Jbe denied that it was the occasion of 
the consolidation of the power and tyranny of Austria. ;«< The fdl-* 
lowing are the judicious retlections of a writer, whom we have a]« 
ready quoted, on this subject': \Miether,*' says he, the estj> 
blishinent of Austrian despotism would or would not hav^e been 
effected by other means, certain it is, that immediate occasion was 
given to it h)^ the Retbrmatiort. And this is a remarkable instance 
of that mixture of evil with good which commonly attends the 
noblest of human transactions. We are not musters of conse- 
quences and events. And if we were to attempt to impose it on 
ourselves as a law to abstain from accomplishing a great good, be- 
cause it might he attended with some evil, we must cease altoge- 
ther to think of benefiting mankind. The general timidity of 
men preserves them steadily^nough from riskuig too much. Tdis 
is a very powerful agent. Tliey seldom attempt the accompli^i- 
inent of a great^good, where evils of any magnitude are apparent, 
except the motW& he very urgent, and they feel themselves sti- 
mulated by the presence of worse evils than any they have to ap- 
prehend. The ojipression of the church, and the impendi^fg ruin 
of their libertios by thc^ emperor, were greater evils to the Ger- 
man princes and people, than the conflict tliey had to sustain in 
opposing the two despots. The inhabitants, however, of the em- 
peror's own dominions, suffered by this effort towards liberty. Oc- 
casion^was taken of it, as always is of every effort towards liber- 
ty ^diich is not successful, to fasten the chains of a ^uble 
very more strongly upon them. At the time of the Reformation^ 
his dt^minions were probably the freest in Europe. The people 
retained in their own hands exclusively the right of taxation, — 
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The cantons of Switzerland had recovered their po- 
litical liberty before the Reformation. This circum- 
stance, to those who do not sufficiently estimate the 
peculiar situation of that country, may seem to invali- 
date the remarks which wc have made respecting the 
hostility of the Papal system to civil liberty. ** This 
people,” it may be said, “ achieved the rescue of their 
independence, and maintained it with the most heroic 
courage ; while, for a hundre^l and fifty years there- 
*after, they remained subject to the autliority of Rome-’’ 
But in all tliis, if the circumstances of the case be 

that right which became the parent of British liberty, — and Charles 
obtained no snpidics but by the consent of the Cortes or States of 
his dominions; which always, too, supplied him very scantily. 
But gi’eat powers were entrusted into his hands for the suppres- 
sion of the Reformation. He claimed and sidicitod them for this 
object, which he represented as most sacred and important. The 
people foolishly consented to them, not reflecting on the conse- 
quences. And by these powers were their liberties destroyed, 
lyie efforts of the emperor against the great revolution were in 
vain ; but they were too successful against his oAvn people ; and* 
at this moment, the states over which he ruled, groan under the 
h<iavieist and most destructive despotism.” Thus far tlu' excel- 
lent traiuslator and annotator of Villers. With all this, hoAvever, 
the Reformation cannot be blamed. These were consequences re- 
pugnant to its genuine spirit, the very reverse of those which it 
Wiis calculated to produce. How different might 'have been the 
condition of Germany, how different, especially, might liavc been 
tl<e condition of the Austrian people, if the Reformation had been 
pernutted to extend to them its meliorating influence ? ^^'he his- 

tories of Riigland, Scotland, the Low Countries, and other cou- 
tlAeniai ndtions, are lasting proofs, that exactly in proportion as 
tlife has been successfully established, civil libe^rty lias 

blessed; World. • 
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rightly considered, there is nothing inconsistent with 
what we have been asserting. At the time when the 
Swiss Cantons threw off the Austrian yoke, the poli- 
tical servitude under which they were groaning had 
become intolerable, — it had reached that point beyond 
which human endurance will not extend. At the same 

time, the domination of the Homan l^ontifFs had as- 

« 

sumed among them an aspect of greater mildness than 
had characterized it in ^ny oilier jiart of liurojie. To 
tlie extraordinary stretches of n^urjied power, which, in* 
other lands, were felt so keenly, tlie inhabitants of 
Switzerland were almost entire strangers. For this 
exemption from the coininon miseries of the Christian 
world, they were perhaps principally indebted to the 
mouiitainoiis nature of their country, their consequent 
poverty, and the character of insignificance thus im- 
pressed upon them. Hut to what causes soever it may 
he attributed, tlie fact is certain, that the influence of 
tlie Papal system was, by a great deal, less powerful 
among them than in other kingdoms which w^ere sufi- 
ject to its sway. This circumstance, whilst it ren- 
dered the Swiss contented with their religious condi- 
tion, made tlie severity of their political servitude more 
irksome and intolerable. The barrier which, in lather 
countries, the prevailing system of superstition had 
reared against the assertion of popular rights, had, 
among this people, almost no existence. These rights, 
therefore, as might have been expected, were success- 
fully vindicated from a tyranny that was becoipp too 
great, to meet with longer toleration; whilst their re- 
ligion,*’ full as it was of absurdities, having become ac'- 

G 2 . 
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coniiDodiitetl to their eircuinstances .hkI iiiauiiers, and 
being productive of no evils of which they were sensi- 
ble, liad taken strong hold of their affection, and given 
birth, in their minds, to feelings altogether hostile to 
change. I’o tliis circumstance, too, it is probably ow- 
ing that tlu' lleformation was not universally esta- 
blished among the Swiss. Hostile to improvement as 
the I’ojnsh superstition is, and always must be, it had 
worn among them its most beiygnant as])eet ; and, be- 
ing productive, in appearance, of no great or immediate 
evils, they became attached to it as the inheritance of 
their fathers, and regarded its defence as honourable 
and glorious. How much it is to be regretted that 
the efforts of a brave people should have been so mis- 
directed, as to fight for the chains by which they were 
enslaved, and to carry devastation into the peaceful 
territories of their countrymen, in order to perpetuate 
among them a bondage which they had spurned ! For, 
mild as it a])))eared when contrasted with the asjrcct 
v^iich it wore in other parts of Eurojre, still it was? 
slavery ; and the superior character for intelligence 
and active industry by which the Frotestant Cantons 
have since that time been distinguished from their 
Cath«lic neighbours, is a striking demonstration of 
the deleterious infiucncc of the IJomisli system, even 
when it appears in its mildest form *. 

I was much struck," says an intelligent traveller, w1y» visit- 
ed Switzerland iii the end of last century, with the solitary 
;ip[)erirance of Const nnco, a town once so flourishing in commerce, 
afid so colehrnti'd in the annals of history. There was a dead 
silence througjiout, — grass growing in the principal streets. For- 
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Rapid as is the survey which we are taking of the 
effect of tile Reformation on. tlie interests of liberty in 
the states of Kurope, w-e must not omit to make men- 
tion of the Genevan Republic*. Insignificant in ex- 
tent, and having a ))opiilation of little more than 
30,000 inhabitants, there are, nevertheless, so many 
circumstances connected ivith the history of this state, 
bearing on that of the Ueformation, that it has ac- 

t 

inerlyj by the assistiiiice of Zurich anil Herne, it had driven out 
the bishop, and embraced the lleformatio)!. But being obliged to 
submit to the emperor, and to re-admit the Catholic religion, from 
this period it lost independence, fell by degrees into its juTseiit 
almost annihilated state, and exhibits to some of the neighbouring 
Swiss Cantons, an instructive contrast, n liich cannot but the more 
sensibly endear to iheni tlie commerce and tlie liberties which 
they enjoy/’ — Tlie town of St (iall is generally Protc/itanl ^ and 
its government aristocratical. I wery thing in this town was alive ; 
and all wore the appearance of industry and activity, a 

slriking opposition to ConstanceS" — During the jiresent and pre- 
ceding coiitiiry, the Protestants (in the Canton of Glams) havi^ 
increased considerably in number, and their industry in evfry 
branch of commerce is greatly superior. ’ — Zurich ( Protest an! ) 
is looked up to as one of the. most iiidepemleiit of the C-autous. 
The inhabitants are industrious, and carry ou witli success several 
different branches of manufacture ; aud there is no town in Swit- 
zerland where letters are more encouraged or cultivate with 
greater succesft/' — Lucerne is the first in rank and power among 
the Catholic C-aiitons. The Pope’s Nuncio resides here. 
town scarcedy contains 3(K)0 iuluihitunts, has no mnnuj'acturcs of 
any consequence, and Utile coinineree. As to learning, it nowhere 
meets with less encouragement, and consequently is nowhere less 
cultivated. What a contrast to Zurich !” — The Canton of 
Soleure contains between 40,(M)0, and 5(),0(M), all Catholics. 'Chr 
trade iti of little value, although they are commodiously sitiiati'd 
for carrying on an extensive commerce.” — C^oxe’s Slctchcs. 
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quired an importance to which its own character and 
transactions would never have entitled it. The inde- 
pendence of Geneva was the offspring of the Reforma- 
tion. Under the influence of that bhld and enter- 
prising spirit which accompanied the reception of the 
reformed doctrine.s, were the citizens of this state 
prompted to cast off the yoke of the Duke of Savoy, 
who, protected by the court of Rome, held them in 
subjection, '^riieir former tyrants leagued to crush 
their bold endeavours ; but not all the thunder of pon- 
tifical wrath, nor the fierce assaults of their secular op- 
pressors, were effectual to reiuslavc them *. Tlieir in- 
dependence was established ; and it continued to be 
their boast almost for three centuries. Immediately 
on the acquisition of its freedom, this interesting state 
began to act a most important part in the concerns of 
Europe. Thence, as from a centre, were those rays 
of truth diflTused o\'er suvroxinding nations, by which 
th^ sacred flame of liberty and religion was kept alive, 
and brightened, and extensively spread. There the 
celebrated Calvin employed his mighty genius for the 

^ It is an aiinealotc not unworthy of being rt*corcletl in this 
place, rtiat, on tlie morning after tlie night in Avliicli the cruel 
and bigoteil Duke of Savoy had made hi.*^ la.st assault uj)on Gene- 
va — in which he was signally defeated — tlu' celebrated Theodore 
Beza — then \''ery old, and very deaf — being apprised of the victory 
they had gained — ^for lie knew nothing of the transaction till it 
was past — was carried to his pulpit, and gave ont, to he sung h) 
the citiss^ns assendiled to offer thanksgiving to Almighty Go<l for 
thtjir protection, the huinlred and twenty fourth Psalm. This, if 
we mistake not. was the last puldic service ptaformed by tin’s 
great and good 'man. 
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promotion of the knowledge and happiness of man- 
kind. There the venerable reformer of Scotland ob- 
tained an asylum from persecution, and matured his 
plans for the emancipation of his country. There, too, 
a sanctuary was found by the proscribed and exiled 
natives of our sister kingdom, driven from their homes 
by an infuriated queen, who, abandoning at once the 
tenderness of her sex, and the common feelings of hu- 
manity, had lighted qp the torch of persecution, and 
gained a triumjih to the cause of superstition ami’d 
the expiring cries of her martyred people. Situated 
ill the centre of Europe, Geneva became the metropolis 
of the Protestant world ; and, by the extensive disse- 
mination of the writings of tliose illustrious men to 
whom slic cither gave birth, or afforded a refuge, ex- 
erted a most auspicious influence on the moral and po- 
litical condition of surrounding states. These are cir- 
cumstances that have conferred on this interesting re- 
public an importance in the scale of European politics 
of which few nations can boast. To Geneva we ihay 
point as a striking example of that elevation of cha- 
racter which knowledge and liberty can confer on 
states otherwise contemptible : nor, although her glory 
is, in the mean time, awfully departed, — aVthough 
men, undeserving. of the name of Protestants, have 
usurped those very seats of learning and of public iir^ 
struction which, in the days of lier golden age, were 
nobly and worthily filled by the successors of Calvin 
and Beza, — though, in short, the blasting influence of 
a juroud and unhallowed scepticism has laid deseflate 
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the metropolis of the lleformation, — is it improbable, 
that, rescued from the doiniiiatiou of infidelity, and 
brought once again under the reviving influence of 
Christian teachers and Christian principles, she may 
yet, in the hand of that Providence which seems to 
have preserved her for interesting purposes in the go- 
vernment of the world, be the instrument of perform- 
ing services of signal importance to the cause of illu- 
mination and freedom among the kingdoms of Con- 
tii\ental Europe * ? 

* Gencvii>’' says one of lier (»\vu uciuleiiiiciaiis, “ iias been 
often called the capital of Protestantism, and she deserves the 
name. The whole of Protestant France held a constant commu- 
nication with this small city, formerly so rich in illustrious men : 
it was the centre of all religious education, the seminary of all 
the clergy, and the general library of all Ih’otostantism. 'Flu* 
ptTseeuted Protestants in the Ceveniies, I’oiton, and ilritfany, 
when they iled to this city — the only asylum in the countries of 
their language which remained open to their faith — fell down on 
tbei’’ knees, when they discovered its spires from the to[)s of the 
mountains, and gave thanks to God that he had jireserved, u]K)n 
ihe frontiers of their country, a place where tliey could freely 
adore and serve him. Geneva was the sacred city for a'll the 
French Calvinists, and she strove to render herself worthy of tliis 
noble tiile. Situated on the confines of three countries, and 
three languages, always ready to receive tlie lights of (iermany 
and of England, and to transmit them to France, and to Italy, 
Geneva was, with respect to this last country, the only state wliicli 
thought of carrying there the lights of the lleformation. In the 
valleys of Piedmont, under the King of Sardinia, there luife al- 
ways been a small people, pot>r, sober, and laborious, who profess 
Protestantism. (See Appendix, No. 1.) The Vaiidois of the val- 
leys* of Lucerne, of Pey rouse, and of Pragehit, owe to the beifevo- 
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In the preceding pages, we have given some cursory 
liints respecting the political effect of the Jleforma- 
tion ; and, superficial as they may have been, they 

lent influence of the Reformation, a liberal education, a universal 
acquaintance with the Sacred Scriptures, a probity and loyalty, 
which will not be found in the rest of Italy. The descendants of 
the first preachers, and the first victims of the Reform:jtion, hav- 
ing come to the knowledge of the truth even before the time of 
Wickliffe or John Huss, have not degenerated from their fore- 
fathers ; yet they are nolhing more than mountaineers ; there Is 
no city among them as a centre of illumination j regular instruc- 
tion is unattainable among them ; and they have no printing-])ress 
to multiply books of religion. Geneva is the capital of the Vau- 
dois, as she is that of the Protestants in Prance, It is there they 
come for instruction ; it is there that their ministers come to learn 
theology j it is through it that they stand connected u'ith the 
world ; it is of great importance to the Protestant interest 
in Europe, that tliere be in the centre of the (/Oiitinent a free 
and an independent city speaking the French language — a 
city enlightened, and which enjoys a high reputation in li- 
terature and in religion, where the pure doctrine of the Refor- 
mation is freely taught, freely discussed, and purely reunited to 
that constant progress of knowledge and ])hilosoj)hy, which dis- 
tinguished the countries in which the English and German lan- 
gimgc!<ls are spoken, but which, without Geneva, would be exclud- 
ed from the countries whore French is spoken. It is by Geneva 
that liannony can be maintained between those free countries 
where the Protestant church is dominant, and those countries 
where liberty is insecure, or where the Protestant church, 
ing only a feeble minority, may be led astray, corrupted, or en- 
slaved. By means of Geneva, French books, calculated to main- 
tain the noble spirit of Protestantism, may be written and print- 
ed ; from Geneva will proceed preachers, who unite French elo- 
quence to the surer and m(>re powerful authority of ))hilosopli\ 
andV^Msoii.' — Sismondi’s Const (tern I ioihs vu Genera. 
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dcmoustrate, in our opinion, that its influence on the 
cause of Kuropean liberty was both powerful anti be- 
neficial. Wlien we behold that Revolution which ef- 
fected such a mighty change in religion, accomplish- 
ing one no less extraordinary in the character and sen 
timents of the nations in wliich it was established ; 
when we^perceive it not only disturbing the reign of 
su])erstition, anti rescuing the consciences of men from 
its degrading dominion, but crymbling to dust, by its 
potent touch, the varied systems of political oppression, 
and infusing into the general mass of the people a 
noble spirit of investigation and enterprize, extremely 
favourable to the progress of freedom, and of the va- 
rious arts that benefit and adorn society, — can we he- 
sitate to pronounce it one of the most au-spicious events 
that ever have taken place in the history of mankind ? 
With what feelings must an intelligent Protestant, 
especially a British Protestant, cast his eyes over those 
regions where the tyranny from which he has beoi 
emancipated, still predominates ? While he must ex- ' 
perieucc deep regret that so large a portion of his spe- 
cies should exist in such a degraded state, the felicity 
of his own situation will appear, if possible, in brighter 
colour? by the contrast, and he will become more 
strongly attached to his own beloved laild. In no 
‘ way, indeed, arc the benefits of the Reformation so 
perceptible as by comparing the condition of the Pro- 
testant with that of the Catholic nations. The Ifniits 
prescribvd to this Essay, do not permit us to enter on 
a particular examination of the condition of the latter; 
nor, indeed, is such an examination necessary. 'Fhose 
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persons who arc even snperficially «ac<juaintetl with the 
history of Kiiropc, do not need to be told that liberty 
is by no means congenial to Catholic climes, and that 
the instance is extremely rare in which they have en- 
joyed it. Perhaj)s the example of Switzerland is the 
only one of this kind recorded in history ; and, to the 
circumstances wliich conferred on it a peculiar and 
insulated complexion, we have already adverted. In 
France, tlie most enlightened of the Catholic king* 
doms, genuine liberty has never been enjoyed. Over 
her has despotism ruled, — assuming, at one time, a 
milder, at another time, a more ferocious aspect Of 
the Catholic nations in the sontli of Eiiroi)c, this is 
still more emphatically true. Penetrated they once 
were by the rays of liglit; but scarcely had that ligljt 
begun to spread, and to render visible the surrounding 
darkness, when its progress was arrested by tlie strong 

* The ruling powers in France were opposed to the Reforina- 
tion : but, uotwithstanding their formidable opposition, tlu'irc- 
formed doctrines made early and rapid progress in that country. 
By persecutions, and wars, and massacres, did their enemies seek 
to extirpate them : but in vain. The opposition which they ex- 
perienced served to furtlier the cause, and to consolidate the ener- 
gies of the Protestants. They fought for their liberties a*nd they 
obtained them, and the Edict of Naiitz seemed to indicate the 
commencement of a milder government, and a wiser policy in the 
French nionarclis. Alas ! it was not so. The Protestants were^ 
persecuted both secretly and openly, till, at length, the perlidious 
revocation of their guardian Edict, completed the ^^structiou of 
their once Nourishing and glorious church, of more than two thou- 
sand congregations, and sealed the doom of uiihajipy Prance. How 
difteiHuit might have been her condition, and consequently the con- 
dition of Europ(», if her inonarchs, yielding to the voice of truth 
and of their peoph', had embraced the Befonnation / 
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arm of power, and tliey were left amid the gloom of 
that moral and political degradation which is the in- 
separable attendant of priestly dominion. All this is 
pre-eminently true of Spain. Her history is aw- 
fully instructive on the subject of which we arc treat- 
ing. Ill her the superstitions and idolatries of Papal 
Home have been displayed to all the world in their 
native deformity, and in all the disastrous influence 
which they exert on the dearest interests of mankind. 
0 ) Popery ! What revolting features are thine ! How 
appaling is thine aspect, wflien stern necessity compels 
thee not to appear in milder array ! Thou art the 
nurse of ignorance ’ Thou tramplest on free inquiry, 
and on every liberal sentiment ! Thou tiiumphest in 
the overthrow of freedom, and in the groans of suiter- 
ing and degraded men ! Unhappy Spain ! Holland, 
thy tributary in ancient days, is now free, whilst thou 
art more a slave than she Wcis! Ill fated land! Is this 
the fruit of all that Hritain has done for thy emanci- 
pation ? W as it for this that her brave soldiers tra- 
versed and fought on thy soil? Was it for tliis that 
tliey signalized tlieir valour by so many triumphs', and 
reared to their prowess so many glorious trophies ? 
Did they shed their blood in the cause of thy inde- 
pendence, that the gloom of a inorcuvrctched despotism 
^might envelope tliee, and that a deadlier foe to thy 
welfare might seize thee in his grasp? 

It is consoling, however, to think that, on this^sub- 
ject, WT have ground to indulge cheering anticipations. 
I^(wig has been the night of the Pojnsl) lands, and^dis- 
mal has been its gloom. Humanity weeps at the 
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thought of the loiuiy centuries of degratlation through 
which they liavc passed. Hut we despair not for theni. 
The period of their debasement will have an end. 
Their long and dreary night will be succeeded by the 
joyful morn of a bright and lasting day. The impulse 
which was communicated to society by the Reforma- 
tion lias not ceased to 0})erate. The progress of mind 
cannot now be interrupted. Rational liberty, the birth- 
right of every member of the family of man, will Jier- 
vade the world ; and the degraded nations of the eai'tli 
will participate in those blessings from which they have 
been long estranged. 

“ A mighty angel took up a stone, like a great 
millstone, and cast it into the sea, saying. Thus, with 
violence, shall that great city Ilabylon be thrown 
down, and sluill be found no more at all.” — Rev. xviii 
21 ^ 
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(CHAPTER II. 

OF THE .EFFECT WHICH THE REFORMATION HAS 
PROHUCEH ON THE INTERNAL SECURITY AND 
^ PROSPERITY OF THE KINGDOMS OF EUROPE, 
AND ON THEIR INTERCOURSE WITH EACH 
OTHER. 

If, from contemplating the effect of the Reformation 
oji civil liberty, we pass to the consideration of its 
influence on the internal security and prosperity of 
the European states, and on their conduct towards 
each other, wc will find that, in both these points of 
view, it has been productive of important benefits ; 
thfit, in the former, it has impressed on the minds of 
jTilers and subjects their reciprocal duties, and has 
abolished many customs and institutions which tended 
to corrupt national morals, and impoverish national 
resources ; and that, in the latter, it lias destroyed 
those illiberal and unjust principles which governed 
the councils of nations, and has iflfnscd into their in- 
tercourse with each other, a spirit of candour and good 
faith, w^liich was formerly unknown. 

During the long period in which Papal Rome pos- 
sessed uncontrolled power, the nations of Europe held 
th(^r sdenrity and their peace by a tenure of tlie most 
precarious kind. In almost the whole of them*, the 
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system of the Papal Church had been so artfully en- 
twined with the affairs of goveniment, and its doc- 
trines had obtained so powerful an ascendency over the 
minds of their people, that the pontiffs actually pos- 
sessed move power in them than their monarchs. That 
the interest of the church is of supreme importance, 
and that it is the duty of every individual to seek the 
good of the church in preference, and even, if it should 
be necessary, in opposition, to the good of his country, 
was the monstrous maxim which they most assiduously, 
and, unfortunately for the happiness of mankind ! most 
successfully inculcated. Awfully must tlie minds have 
been blighted, which could be pievailed on to cast 
themselves down before such a doctrine as this, — a doc- 
trine on which even enlightened reason impresses tlic 
brand of infamy, and which w.as sufficient, without any 
other evidence, to cast the stigma of utter abomination 
on that religion which could lend it her sanction. 
Religion ! The name, in this case, is misapplied. Re- 
ligion is holy and hcavcidy ; hut is that system pure, 
can that system be descended from heaven, which 
scck.s, the extension of its interests .at the expence of 
all the peace, .and, consequently, all the happiness of 
human society ? — which not only w.arrants, but, in 
very deed, ’commands its votaries to sacrifice at its 
shrine, the affection, and all tlic endearing bonds 
friendship, and amid whose pestilential atmosphere, 
patriotism, the noblest of earthly passions, ^vf^jbfirsjqnd 
dies? It is impossible. Ilut such was tlic tfl^pg called 
religion in Europe before the Rcformafiou^ ,aud it is 
revolting to every generous and noble feel jng,|;p, read. 
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iu tlie pages of the historian, the record of the blasting 
influence which it shed on the internal condition of the 
liiu'opean states. By means of this religion, the pon- 
tiffs possessed the entire ascendency over them ; and, 
accordingly, whenever they thought fit to denounce 
the policy pursued by any prince us hostile to the in- 
terests of the church, how good soever in itself that 
policy might be, and how much soever adapted to raj^t- 
liorate the condition of his subjects, its abandoniijif|i^t 
Ifecame absolutely necessary ; or, if persevered in, the 
daring transgressor was proscribed, and all the influence 
which the pontiffs possessed in his dominions was called 
forth into formidable operation against them. 

Of all the instruments of vengeance that were wield- 
ed by the Papal church against those by whom she con- 
ceived herself to have been injured, the ei^commniiica- 
tion and the interdict were the most tremendous. Xho 
former affected individuals, the latter whole nations, 
'fhe sentence of excommunication was inflicted often 
tiihes for the most frivolous offences ; and ^thc person 
against whom, in the anger of the church, it was denoun- 
ced, experienced it to be a dreadful infliction. “ He was 
proscribed as unworthy of the most common enjoyments 
of lifct No one, not even his nearest and dearest rela- 
tion, was permitted to approach him he forfeited every 
^natural right, and every legal privilege ; he could act 
ip pq public cajiacity ; he could succeed to no inheri- 
tapeq ; pud, even wlmn dead, if he died without *abso- 
IntioBvrhe was not allowed the privilege of Christian 
bqjtisi'*,' htit ordei’ed to Ire flung into a pit, or covered 
dtet with stones.” ^\gainst the terrible thunders of 
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this aiiathmnn, even kings and emperors were not se- 
cure ; and the excommunication of a monarch utterly 
degraded him in the estimation of his subjects. His- 
tory tells us, that, after Robert, the second king of the 
Capetian race, had been excommunicated by the Court 
of Rome, his own servants threw the victuals which 
came from his table to the dogs, refusing to taste any 
thing that had been polluted by his touch. And we are 
moireover assured thaU when Geoffrey, Archdeacon of 
'Norwich, who had been entrusted with an office in the 
Court of Exchequer, heard, while sitting on the bench, 
of the excommunication of King John, he mentioned 
to his colleagues the daliger of serving under an ex- 
communicated prince, and immediately left the court *. 

But the excommunication, with all its terrors, was 
a trifle v/hen compared with the Interdict, It is im- 
possible to conceive, in its full extent, the overwhelm- 
ing mischief with which the operation of this tremen- 
dous engine of Papal vengeance and policy Was at- 
tended. Confusion and dismay were spread over whole 
kingdoms, when they were subjected to it ; and the 
imagined guilt of one person was made to involve the 

* It was not merely in times of darkness that these anv^themas 
— so infinitely unlike the ordinances of the God of mercy — were 
issued forth by the arrogant and wicked mortals who assumed to^ 
themselves the character of the vicegerents of Jesus Christ. Times 
of comparative light, and of recent date, have been disgi^ced by 
them * — demonstrating, that the lapse of ages has not ihelior^ted, 
even in the smallest degree, the ruthless system that them 
birth. In the Appendix, No- IV., the reader will of 

these ^Jreadful forms of papal excommunication, with the names 
of the most celebrated princes against whom they have been is- 
sued. 

H 
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rain milKons. " Itfe execiltidn,” 4876 the histoiian 
9( was ctal^atad to sttike llie mnees in 

li(6 disgvra, and to o|ierato with iiresistilde 

fctoe‘Mi.'tllte sWjpeKttitibufi; minds of tbe ipe«i»le. The 
titiidfan Was, tof « sudden, deptited of all exterior exM-- 
diie «>£ ftfe religion. The altars were spmled of their 
eraiainents^ The erosses, the relics, the images, the 
statues of the saints, were Md on' the ground ; and, as 
tf the ahr itself had been profaved, and might pollute 
them by its eeniact, the priests carefully eorered them 
! ttp,! »SE*ron from their own approach and veneration. 
iWto use of Mis entirely eeased in all the chutohes. 
The bells themselveB Were removed from their steeples, 
and laid on t3ie ground, witih other sacred utensils. 
Mass was celebrated with «hut doors, aiid none but 
the priests were admitted to that holy institution. The 
laity partook of no religious rite, except haptiim to 
new bom infants, and the •communion to die dying ; 

«dead *were hot intefrred in conseerated grosnd ; 
ll^ 'Vi^e thrown into dilehes, or buried in common 
fields*; and their obsequies were not attended with 
•prayers, or any 'hallowed ceremony. Marriagfc was 
celebrated in the church-yard ; and that every action in 
rmght bear the marks of this dreadful situation, 
.]^e people were prohibited the use' of meat, as in Lent, 
<air4ii»e8 of tbe lngbest penance; were debarred irom oU 
plensnveB and entertainments, or even to salute nach 
t¥£h^, df *so mubh as to shave their beards, and^ give 
"anV Sepenf attention to their person and apparel*.” 
. what effect sueh scenes as these 

^ The intiuenoe of the Interdict was at ito introduction liin it- 
ed ; buf progress kept pace with Papal power, and in a short 
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were calculated to produce ou the minds of ignorant 
and fluperstiitious people. It could not be but that they 
should become indignant at the conduct of their rulers, 
<vhom they would regard as the authors of their mis- 
fortunes ; and their indignation, cherished by the priest- 
hood, who were ever ready to espouse the cause of their 
spiritual masters, would, very naturally and unavoid- 
ably, give birth to insurrections and civil wars. Such, 
on reference to the faithful iiagc of history, we find to 
have been really the effect of thes-e scenes : nor would 
the catalogue be a short one that would comprehend 
all the states and the kingdoms which, in this extra- 
ordinary manner, have been embroiled by the unjust 
interference of a foreign power. 

Now, the principle which lay at the foundation of 
all this— 'that principle which, by stating an opposi- 
tion, in the minds of the people, between the interests 
of the ehureh and those of the state, sunk the latter 
into utter insignificance — was one of the most prepos- 
terous which the human mind could possibly conceive. 
It went to establish a .state within a state ; to deprive 
the tnonareh of the allegiance of his subjects ; or» nt 

time it made kings uiul iiation£> tremble. {Smaller socitties >vere 
at first the okjeetb of it^ censure ; and, even in this shape, its efifects, 
as might have been expected, were of a grievous nature. 

Papal tyranny stopped not here. Whole parishes, prov'Snees, 
mi. mest iKnverful nations, were m this imnner to '03^- 
|iermfM3 pontifical wrath. Interdicts were at twes 

hurled against France, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Nqrmandy, 
Venice, Florence, Rome itself ; and England, during the reign of 
J<diuj was for six years subjected to this terrible maiifestatioii of 
the Pope*s displeasure. 
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least, to render his de[)endeuce on their allegiance pre- 
carious in the extreme. Tt was a principle inconsistent 
at once with the, dignity and the rights of princes, and 
with the, duties of their subjects ; nor, so long as it 
was dominant, could the condition of society be peace- 
ful and secure. 

The Ileformatiou has dried up this ])rolific source 
of the mischiefs which, during many ages, deluged tlie 
Christian world, and has inspire, d the people of Pro- 
testant lands with sentiments more consonant to rea- 
son, and more conducive to the welfare of society. 
The Christian religion, restored to its purity, has pro- 
claimed itself the friend of government and of good 
order ; and, identifying its interests with those of the 
community in which it is professed, has disclaiined 
and prohihitod every method for its extension by vvdiicb 
the tranquillity of that community might be disturbed. 
Subordination to civil authority it has ranked among 
the imperative duties of its professors, — a subordination 
which no power on earth may presume to invalidate ; 
and, branding as antichristiau the assumption of secular 
power, o^^ the part of its ministers, has limited all their 
antcrferenccs to a sphere more congenial to the charac- 
ter by ^hich they are distinguished. 

In this manner has the Reformation in religion 
Extended its ameliorating influence to the condition of 
political communities. Whilst it has overthrown the 
secular supremacy exercised by the Roman poiAiffs 
it has also demolished their spiritual jurisdiction ; and 
thifr', ex,cluding for ever any foreign interference with 
thp internal afihirs of the state, and. rescuing its dis- 
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ciples from the operation of that monstrous principle 
which went to establish an opposition between the 
dictates of religion and the love of country, it has con- 
tributed, in no ordinary degree, to the stability of go- 
vernment and the happiness, of civil society. 

But the Reformation, while it has thus impressed 
on the minds of the people the duties of obedience to 
their king, and love to their country, — while it has 
withdrawn from its ascendancy in their hearts the idea 
that their allegiance to their prince is subject to the 
control of a foreign power, and has taught them that 
patriotism, far from being, in any case, repugnant (to 
religion, is enforced with all the weight of her most 
sacred sanction, — has, at the same time, pointed out the 
duty and the interest of rulers, and has effected a 
change in their sentiments and conduct not less aus- 
picious, nor of less importance to national felicity. 
The maxim, of which we have already spoken, that 
the good of the church is of infinitely greater moment 
than the good of the state, was one that influenced the 
minds and the conduct of rulers, as well as of their 
people ; and, although there are instances on record, 
in which, on the part of some spirited and judicioms 
princes, this hateful maxim was spurned, it liad too 
often the melancholy effect of concealing from the 
view of the ruling powers the true interests of thcTr 
kingdoms, and of stimulating measures that were ut- 
terfy hostile to their welfare. Moreover, it is a fact 
that merits to be remembered, on this part of bur sub- 
ject, that the coronation of princes was gehernll^ ac- 
companied with the exaction of an oath, in which they 
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swore? fealty to the head of the church, and bound 
themselves to exterminate those whom dn? should proi- 
nouhce to be heretics from their dominions ! It is most 
manifest that such an obligation was at utter variance 
with all the duty of the prince, and with all the peace 
and prosperity of his kingdom ; yet was it, in most 
instances, faithfully regarded ; and it is painful to 
read^ in the histories of those times, the details of all 
the devastation and the wretchedness that were brought 
on* the people of many of the states of Europe, by the 
absurd attachment of their monarchs to so cruel and 
degrading an imposition. Naturally and directly did 
it lead to persecution, than which there is not one 
tiling more disastrous to all that constitutes a nation^s 
grandeur and felicity 

Wheresoever it has obtained, tlie Heformaiion 
lias introduced a happier order of things. It has 

* Persecution is, undoubtedly, tJie most dreadful scourge witii 
wkidSn a nation can be visited- It strikes at the root of every puf7- 
liq and domestic blessing; it destroys, at once, prosperity and 
peaK;ef Wlitm princes care not for the welfare of their subjects, 
but barter tlieir interests and their lives to gratify a bigoted and 
aspiring priesthood, happiness flies from their dominions — confi- 
tBe, important, band which unites society, is broken — coin- 
uierce i$ stagnant — and the nations stability sustains a disastrous 
. Muny a striking instance does history record of the baneful 
of persecution ; as a specimen of which, we shall advert t<* 
am or two the most prominent. The shedding of the bk)o3 of 
mo^e than fifty thousand of the best of his subjects, and the ex- 
pelling ftom, Ids. douduions of many thousands more, w^s the n^e- 
lancljfoly price which Charles V. paid for his furious attempts to 
retard the progress of the Reformation in the Netherhinda. ' A 
hundred thousand ])ersons, of the trading part of the community. 
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rescued the men in power from under the dominmn 
of a systm which hound them at once tQ mi cent 
trnry to their own interests, and to violate the d^ty 
which they owed to their subjects* It h^s torn in 
pieces that veil of superstition which was befoise i\km 


kft the same ill-fated lajid, under the sanguinary governmient Qi 
tlie Duke of Alva — multitudes of whom are recorded to»liave obtain- 
ed refuge and a settlement in England, and to have contributed 
much to the prosperity of her manufactures, and the increase of 
her wealth. It was the mournful confession of Philip of 

the most bigoted persecutors that ever exisied<->— thajt the 
had waged for the eKtitpatioB of heretics, cost him alzpost si^ 
huiidred millions of ducats ; and that, with the exception of the 
acquisition of Portugal — a poor requital indeed — he, had spent hU 
wealth and labour for no permanent advantage. Incalculable was 
the mischief inflicted on Prance by the many cruel persecutions 
of which she had been the scene ; but all her preceding losses 
were nptbing in comparison of those which she sustained in con- 
sequence of that fatal act of treachery — the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantz. In vain," says the historian of that period, de- 
scribing the result of the perfidious deed, in vain were orders 
given to guard the frontiers, and all the coasts, against those wWo 
thought it Uieir duty to flee. Nearly 50,000 familicis, in three 
year|* time, left the kingdom, and were afterwards fallowed by 
others. They carried with them among strangers,' arts, muAtifae- 
tures, riches. Almost all the north of Germany, a country, be- 
fore, wild and void of industry, assumed a new app^fance^ 
the numbers traiispl^ited thither. They peopled whole taties. 
One quarter of the suburbs of London was entirely ^bpled wiiii 
Frenchmen, workers in silk ; others carried there the art of flnish- 
ingicrystals, which was then lost in|France. Th<^ gold is yet to be 
^opnd very common in Germany, which the refugees’ iM^persed 
there. Thus France lost above five hundred thmisat^ inhabi- 
tants, a prodigious quantity of wealth, and, aliove' ait, tW utts, 
with which her enemies were enriched." » / ^ , 
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eyes, and through which they obtained only false 
and distorted views of even their most momentous 
concerns, and has poured the light of a glorious day 
on their duties and their interests. To say that they 
have always acted as they ought to have done, would 
be to say what facts do not warrant ; but we are amply 
borne out when we affirm, that, by the mere change 
which it llias effected in their circumstances ; by the 
deliverance which it has brouglyt them from the op- 
pression of a principle that, at the nod of a foreign 
power, bound them to persecute their subjects, — the 
lleformation has done much to promote both their 
happiness and that of their people. But this is not 
all ; There has been produced, as the native effect of 
the change just adverted to, a harmony of feeling, and 
a combination of interest, between the princes and the 
people, from which Catholic countries, how much so- 
ever the progress of knowledge may have ameliorated 
their condition, arc completely estranged, liaised 
from a state of inglorious vassalage, to reign over a 
free awd enlightened people, it was not to be expected 
that the Protestant princes w'ould remain insensible of 
the auspicious change. Kxceptions there have been 
among*them ; but, in general, they have displayed a 
liberality of sentiment, and a humanity of action, that 
ai^e not to be found in the character or conduct of Ca- 
tholic monarchs. Contrast, for example, the character 
of Charles IX. with that of his immortal contempo^ary 
of England. AVith what sentiments but those of de- 
testation and horror can we regard the monarch who, 
on the bloodiest day in the whole history of France, 
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when the sound of the great bell in her inetro^K>li$ 
proved the signal of death to thousands of her peojdtv 
and the demon of persecution sat smiling, in dismal 
triumph, over the heaps of the wounded and the slain, 
took part in the work of extermination ; and, from the 
windows of his palace, took his aim at the terrified 
multitudes who were swimming across the river, if 
happily they might escape from the scene of such mur- 
derous deeds ? Surely there exists not a mind so cal- 
lous to every generous and humane sentiment, as not 
to rejoice in the overthrow of a system that tended to 
bury so entirely all the tender feelings of our nature,' 
and to destroy all that liberal ty of thought which is 
the ornament of man *. How different was the con- 

* There is not, in all history, a more appalling narrative than 
that whioh relates to tlie Bartholomew Massacre, The memorial of 
this hqrrihle catastrophe will go down and testify to distant gene- 
rations^ that the promises of papists are perfidious, that their ten- 
der mercies are cruel. Peace, and friendship, and union, seemed 
to be firmly established between them and the Protestants ;-rthe 
court of France seemed to have laid aside its hostility ; — ^aiid, 
more than ever had been the case, were those of the BeformCd'' 
faith honoured and caressed. Alas! it was a calm dtesldfully dmi-J 
nous,-— a moment of sunshine, the melancholy presage pf ao 
storm. Assured of safety, by the pledged oath of their raoJWch, 
the chief of ,the Protestant nobility repaired to Paris to celebrate; 
the nuptials of the King of Navarre with the sister of Charles, — 
nuptials which were joyfully hailed by the Protestants as tlie bonci 
of mutual amity between those of the two religions. O, PopOry 
whai bloody nuptials didst thou render tliem ! 'Ndt yet the 
ceremony solemnized, when the Protestant Q^icen oi* 

Navarre was destroyed with a pair of poisoned gloyes. 
the dpd liour of night, tolled the great bell of Pari s—tlVe pre- 
determined sigUiii of destruction — and the Freiicli ca^Sital hdCairie 
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duet of the Protestant Queen ! “ These arc my 

guards,” said the nohlc-minded Elizabeth, pointing 
to the surrounding crowds of her subjects, when blamed 

a scene of carnage. The commission given to the murderers had 
been, Not to spare!** and they fulfilled it with dreadful preci- 
sion. Bands of hired ruffians marched from street to street, and 
entered the^dwelliiigs of tlmse who were doomed to die. No re- 
veren.ee was shown to the hoary head, no respect was jxiid to ta*» 
lent or to rank ; the helplessness <»f childliood was not pitied, the 
beauty of woman was not spared. Seven days, with unabated fury, 
did the carnage last,— during which time the streets of the French 
metropidis are said to have literally run with blood. Nor was Paris 
alone the scene of this detestable barbarity. Letters bad been sent 
by the perfidiojus court to the chief cities of the kingth^ip# con^.n?ajn4- 
ing the Catholics in these pla^^ ^ , begin a massacre of! thc.Pr^ 
testants on the same night, and at the same hour. iV^ost faith- 
fully were these mandates obeyed. In Orleans, Angers^ Troyes, , 
Meaux, Bourges, Tholouse, Lyons, La Charite, and were 

the Protestants, who, at that time, dreamed of any thing but per- 
secution, suddenly and furiously assailed, and, for several 
madi; the victims of most shocking and unparalleled atrooitit^,. Sc- 
vejofy thousand persons — according to the lowest con^utatioi^j-T- 
amnng whom were the brave and pkms Admiral Coiigm, andniore 
than five hundred noblemen and gentlemen of rank, were rnas- 
sacred on this melancholy occasion ; and the Duke of Sally de- 
clares in Ins " Memoirs,” that he had documents in his possessdoii, 
wldclr pf^e it evident that the court of France had sent letters to 
the neighhouTing courts, earnestly requestjing them, to follow its 
i|iigtp:ijud example! 

,Qh how it aggravates the pain witli which the details of this 
horrid transimtion are remembered, to think of t^e maimer in 
which the , tidings of its accomplishment wore received at Khnto ! 

“ \yib^n,the It^ters of the Pope's legate were read in tl»e assjem- 
Idypf tluA catdainds> declaring that all was transacted by the will 
ivhdx^prji^i; tjt^n^inaad of the king, it was immediately decreed 
that the poj>c and cardinals should march in solemn procession to 
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for exposing herself with few attenctants. Magnani- 
mous sentiment ! worthy to be inscribed in characters 
of gold^ and to have its spirit imbibed by every pos- 
sessor of a throne ! 

It was remarked in the commencement of this chap- 
ter^ that the Reformation has promoted the internal 
security and prosperity of the states of Europe, by ef- 
fecting the abolition of various customs and institu- 
tions which were caknlated to corrupt their moralg, 
and to impoverish their resources. Under this ho^l 
the overthrow of monachism deserves particular n4>tioet> 

the dliurch of St Mark^ and give thanks to God for. so great a 
blessing conferred on the sec of Ronle and on the Christian world ; 
that, on the Monday thereafter, solemn mass should be celebrat- 
ed in the church of Minerva, at which the Pope, Gregory XIIL, 
and cardinals, should be present ; and that a jubilee should Ik? 
published thfotighout Christendom, as a thanksgiving to God for 
the Ifepfiy extirpation of the enemies of the truth and church in 
France ! Ih theev eiiing, the cannon of St Angelo were fired to 
testify fhe public joy, the whole city was illuminated with Ijon- 
firCsi nor wa^ any token of rejoicing omitted that was usually em- 
ployed fbr the greatest victories obtained in favour of the Rornfan 
churcli!'’ 

The bigoted and perfidious monarch who had been the jirtme 
agent in these horrid transactions, was not permitted to’ escape 
even in this world, the, righteous judgment of God. ’ ^ His sin- 
gular death," says his historian, “ was regarded by his contelm ^ 
poraries as a remarkable instance of divine justice. He who had 
been the means of spilling the blood of seventy thousand cf Ids 
fellow creatures, found his blood, in an unheard-of ^^hner/burst- 
ing from his veins." He died amid the agonies " drfehdfb! re- 
nihrse, an awful momiment of the vengeance Which, soideti tries 
even cn earth, is made to light on the persecutors of the church 
of God. - - i- ' 
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It 'was the cruelty of some of the emperors, and the 
terrible persecutions with which they visited the pri- 
mitive Christialis, that induced multitudes of the lat- 
ter to escape into solitary and uninhabited places* 
where the enthi^RSIm that distinguished many of 
them was inflam«4 b® extraordinary degree by the 
gloom of the Stttifounding desert. The individual 
who, in the early ages, acquired most celebrity as a 
hermit, was Anthony, formerly a swine-herd in Egypt, 
— respecting whom, after his wild imagination had 
obtained the goveniment of his soul, and prompted 
hitn to become an inhabitant of the wilderness, many 
strad^e and marvellous stories are related. Fanaticism 
haxdng continued the Unnatural practice of leaving 
society, even after the cause which had given birth to 
it had ceased, the monastic life began, under the au- 
spices of this extraordinary person, to assimrte a regu- 
lar form. Edifices were reared and appropriated to 
thlilpurpose ; rules were prescribed for the observaiice 
of their inhabitants: and eminent for piety was the 
individual esteemed, w'ho, forsaking the vain pleasures 
and pursuits of a fleeting world, took up his finil re- 
treat in oUe of these solitary mansions. This was tht; 
origin of monastic institutions ; and one of the most 
surprising subjects that can engage* our contemplation, 
is the ektent to which they increased. To think of a 
sUcAety thsit derived its existence from an obscure in- 
dividd'a^', who’ possessed no influence save what his 
fetVid'sdpcr^tiilion conferred upon him, extending its 
rainifldMuhy’hver one kingdom after iinotlior, amj over 
ofl^!'ft)gk>h*'aftcf ah^tlier, till it could boast of an esta- 
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hlishinqnt over half the globe, -r-numbering, too, anoong 
its members, statesmen, kings, and emperors, and ac- 
tually grasping a great iJait of the wealtli of the na- 
tions in which it prevailed, — to think of all this is to 
think of one of the most astonishjj^g scenes that his- 
tory unfolds. (i.,,- 

The monastic life, we have said,., is unnatural, — 
for it is in direct opposition to an original principle oi’ 
the human mind, by ^yhich our species are connected 
among themselves — the desire of society ; nor is thorc 
a more striking phenomenon in the histoiy of naanH. 
kind than this — that a wild enthusiasm should acquire: 
entire superiority over an affection to whi(^- roe^g^ 
every region in the world do homage. The object*: 
too — the professed and primary object — of monastic 
institutions is preposterous. I^ittle can be said for the 
ratioimlity of minds which could suppose that the du- 
ties we owe to the God who made us may be better 
performed amid the gloom of the desert, midftho 
dreariness of the cell, than in the scenes of social life ! 

But, although it were granted that the 
monastic institutions is not irrational, it might qtilhho 
truly affirmed, that their existence was, from thq ygryt 
hour of their commencement, one continue^ 
against God, and against human society, increasing 
every hour in magnitude and atrocity. Man is nqt a 
being formed for himself alone. Tfepenidcnt; 
fello^vs, his very circumstances point out,, h^s 
tion. He is a member of society, a,nd,tjjpfe 
which he owes to society of as mucli impprhWR*f* jw 
their own place,; as those that aro moy^ ^pin),?dia*ely 
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required of him by itis Oeator. What estimate, then, 
must we form of the conduct of him wfio turns away 
witii utter contempt from all those offices of social 
duty, and, bursting through all the strong and endear- 
ing ties by which he is connected with the members 
of the same great family, resolves to live “ a solitary 
man ?" , lie it that his solitude is not the solitude of 
inactivity, that it is devoted to the most rigid obser- 
yam*cs of superstitious devotion, that it even exhibits 
the reality of the poet’s picture— 

Hds dwelling a recess in some rude rock^ 

Book* beadsj and maple disk) hih meagre slock ; 

Ip shirt of hair, and weeds of canvas dressed, 

Girt with a bell-rope that the pope has bless’d ; 

Adust with stripes told out for every crime. 

And sore tormented long before his time :***- 
See the sage hermit by mankind admixed, 

With all that bigotry adopts inspired. 

Wearing out life in liis religious whim. 

Till his religious whimsy wears out him/' 

Can his conduct be approved ? It cannot. Rea- 
son whispers — 

I He who a hermit is resolved to dwell, 

^ ^Aad hid a sopial life a loug farewell, 

Is impious/' 

Mis oVWi experience, too — the entire abscucq firom 
bik Mnd every thing like solid contcntmetttxMBUg- 
iMl he icts not as he ought. — ‘ 
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*lVoHld mar the concord of his^ge^eral plan^— i 5,, 
Should man through nature solitary roam^ 
liis will his sovereign, every where his home. 

What force would Jguard liim from the lion’s jaw? 

What swiftness save liiin' from the panther’s paw ? 

Or should &te lead him to some safisr sliore, 

Where panthers never prowl, nor lions roar, 

Where liberal Nature all lier charms bestows. 

Suns shine, birds sing, flowers bloom, and water flows. 

Still discontented, tliough such glories shone. 

He’d sigh and murhinr to be there ’alone.” ^ ^ 

And if, from the suggestions of reason and experi- 
ence, we turn to the dictates of inspiration, to which 
every appeal respecting mor^l , duty must ultimately 
be made, we will find that they retognise the social 
duties of man no less explicitly than those of religion, 
and declare that the one must never usurp the place 
of the other. Well, therefore, might the poet ex- 
claim 

iio, teach the drone of saintly haunts, 

'i^hat wastes in indolence his time. 

Though many a holy h^^mii he chaunts. 

His life is one continued crime.” 


Look, then, to the aggregate of injury which, in 
this one resjiectMofhe withdra'wment of its ttiemb^rs;^ 
was inflicted on society by these institution!^ durii]^ 
tfae^long period of twelve ceoti'iries,. .^d„ t^gative 
.(though the crime be, it will pot be .0^%.|9f|Ujf^r- 
hsUnced. If tlic beings devoted to 
all that time be estimated at the permanent avefage 
of three hundred thousand , — a number, there is rca- 
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sdTi to believe, greatly below the truth,*" — ^forty gene- 
rations passed away in that period, and a total is pre- 
sented to us equal to the population of England — 
perhaps it might be regarded as double or triple that 
number — of our fellow-creature§» to whose exertions 
in her service society had a right of which she could 
not be (leprived, snatched away from her, and, with 
all those powers and faculties, which, under a kindlier 
influence, might have been hei*> ornament and her de- 
light, buried in the lone desert ! Who can tell, amid 
all this prodigious overthrow of mind, how many 
mighty spirits were crushed in their opening energies ? 
How many individuals were condemned to live in 
vain, through whose enterprising efforts light might 
have been shed on the paths of literature, br^oni the 
truths of religion ! AVho can tell whether the com- 
bined exertions of many of these lost myriads mi|;ht 
not have prevented the disastrous leign of darkness 
thj^t ensqed, and rendered the Reformation unneces- 
sary? At all events, who is so sceptical as to doubt, 
whether- in all this inconceivable multitude, there 

1 Ml'' '■ . 

4-, I 

* It isrlikfeJy that the number of monks and nuns throughout 
chrhiiliieitdoin# was far greater than that which we have supposed. 
On^ pf b^r Ecclesiastical historians computes the niin^ber in France, 
jt t|ie end pf the weventeenth century — a period, be it remeipbered, 
posferio)' to the Reformation, and in which, of course, the ranks 
of mdnakics might be supposed to have been greatly thinned — 
atlip^tds of two hundred thousand ! England, at tbe time, of ^ 
theMmppfesiiion of monasteries by Henry VIIL, contained 
fift^ ; thpu^fd ; i^d it is on record, that qne of the pontiffs 
was to boast, that ho had foriy^fovr ihovsand 

lerth at his command ! 
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were many who would have occupied important sta- 
tions in society ; — -many who would have proved the 
centre of domestic charities, the lovers of freedom, the 
friends and benefactors of their species ? Important, 
indeed, must be the literary services that will redeem 
from the charge of atrocious guilt the system which 
occasioned such gigantic ruin of intellectual and moral, 
as well as of physical powers ! 

This, however, is noj the precise view which we in- 
tend to take of the injury done to society by monastic 
institutions, nor is it that in which their criminality 
appears invested with its highest aggravation. It is, 
indeed, much to deprive society of the benevolent ex- 
ertions o|f millions of her members, but it is a painful 
addition , .to set all these millions in hostility against 
her, W c do not say that this was done directly ; but 
we ^ay, thiat, from the principles on which these insti- 
tutions. Were cstal^ithed, and the conduct which cha- 
racterized their members, they can be regarded in no 
otlier light than as arrayed against her prosperity arid 
her peace. The principles on which they were insti- 
tuted jwere those of entire devotedness to tire court of 
Rome, and absolute independence on tjie civil power. 
Now, it must strike every thinking mind, thatf the 
exemption of such vast numbers of ecclesiastical per- 
sons from all subjection to the secular authorities, was* 
utterly at variance with national security ; yet this, .ex- 
emption was claimed for them, and during many agjes 
affi>Tded ground of contention and warfare ia alinost 
every nation of Europe. It was too late, afft6*r the 
Refonhatiou had taken place, to think of continuing 
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such a state of matters; but its continuation was at- 
tempted, and, in the articles decreed by the Council 
6f Trent, for the reformation of princes and civil ma- 
gistrates— which were, in fact, but a collection and 
Confirmation of the decrees of former councils — we may 
read at once a description of the state of Christendom, 
in this ,particular, for ages previous to the Reforma- 
tion, and of the state in which, if Papal influence had 
l^en sufficiently powerful, it wojild still have remained. 
The principal deci*ees of this Council, on the subject 
about which we are treating, are the following: — 
“ That persons ecclesiastical, even though their cleri- 
cal title should be doubtful, and though they them- 
selves should consent, cannot, under any pretext, even 
that of public utility, be judged in a secular judica- 
tory. Even in cases of notorious assassination, or other 
excepted cases, their prosecution must be preceded by 
a declaration of the bishop of the diocese. That in 
causes spiritual, matrimonial, those of heresy, tithes, 
&c. civil, criminal, mixed, belonging to the ecclesiasti- 
cal court, as well over persons as over goods, pertain- 
ing to the church, the temporal judge cannot* inter- 
meddle, notwithstanding any appeal, &c. ; and those 
who,* in such causes, shall recur to the civil jwwer, 
shall be excommunicated, and deprived o'f the rights 
* contended for. Secular men cannot constitute judges 
in causes ecclesiastical ; a clergyman, who shall accept 
such offices from a layman, shall be suspended" from 
or^ders, deprived of benefices, and incapacitated. No 
king or emperor can make edicts, relating to causes or 
persons ecclesiastical, or intermeddle with their juris- 
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diction, or even with the inquisition, but arc obliged 
to lend their arm to the ecclesiastical judges when 
called on. Ecclesiastics shall not be constrained to 
pay taxes, excise, &c. not even under the name of free 
gifts, or loans, cither for patrimonial goods, or the 
goods of the church. Princes and magistrates shall 
not (juartcr their officers, &c. on the houses or mona- 
steries of ecclesiastics, nor draw thence aught for vic- 
tuals, or passage-money, &c. By way of conclusion, 
there was an admonition to all princes to have in ve- 
neration the things which arc of ecclesiastical right, as 
pertaining to God, and not to allow others herein to 
offend, renewing all the constitutions of sovereign 
pontiffs, and sacred canons, in favour of ecclesiastical 
immunities, commanding, under pain of anathema, 
that, neither directly, nor indirectly, under any pre- 
tence, aught be enacted or executed against ecclesias- 
tical persons, or goods, or against their liberty ; any 
privilege or immemorial exception to the contrary not- 
withstanding.” * 

Such are the privileges which, not the monks only, 
but all the orders of clergy, insulted tlie powers of 
Europe by arrogating to themselves, and in asserting 
which, they frequently threw whole kingdom'^ into 
confusion. ' “ It is* evident,” says Dr Campbell, that 
these articles imply a total independence of the cede?- 
4iiastic on the secular powers, inasmuch as the latter 

^ See these decrees largely stated in “ The History of the 
Council of Trent/* book viii. — and abridged in CampbelFs Lec- 
tures, ii. 193. 

IS 
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could, Oil this plan, use no coercive inoasnres, either 
for preventing the commission of crimes by the former, 
or for punisliftig them when committed — could not, 
even for the eviction of civil debts, or discharge of 
lawful obligations, affect the clergy, either in person 
or property, moveable or immoveable ; and could ex- 
act no ijid from them for the exigencies of the state, 
however urgent. Besides, the independence was sole- 
ly on the side of the clergy. The laity could not, by 
their civil sanctions*, affect the clergy without their own 
concurrence ; but the clergy, both by their civil and 
by tljeir religious sanctions, could affect the laity, .and, 
in spite of their opposition, w'hilst the pcojde had any 
religion, bring the most obstinate to their terms. The 
civil judge could not compel a clergyman to Jipjiear 
before his tribunal ; the ecclesiastical judgi; could 
compel a layman, and did daily compel such, to ap- 
pear before him. And in all the interferings and dis- 
putes between individuals of the different orders, the 
clerical only could decide. Moreover, though the 
iiinds of power, in the different orders, were common- 
ly distinguished into temporal and spiritual, the. much 
greater part of the power of the ecclesiastics was strict- 
ly temporal. Matters spiritual are those only of faith 
^d manners ; and the latter only a.v mariners', that 
'is, as influencing opinion, wounding charity, or raising 
scandal. Whereas, under the general term spiritual, 
they had got included the more important part bf ci- 
vil matters also, affairs matrimonial and testamentary, 
questi9hs of legitimacy and succession, covenants, and 
conventions,' and wherever the interposition of an 
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oath was customary. , Add to these, that they were 
the sole arbiters of tlic rights avowedly civil of the 
church and churchmen, and in every thing where- 
in these had, in common with laymen, any share 
or concern.” In short, the language of the author of 
“ The Wealth of Nations,” respecting the Popish 
clergy generally, may with still greater propriety be 
applied to the. monastic orders. They werd “ a sort 
of spiritual army, dispersed in different quarters, in- 
deed, throughout Europe, but of which all the move- 
ments and operations could be directed by one hand, 
and couducted upon one uniform plan.” The monks 
of each particular country “ might be considered as a 
particular detadiment of that army, of which the ope- 
rations could easily be supported and secondeil by all 
the other detachments, quartered in the different 
countries round about. Each detachment was not on- 
ly independent of the sovereign of the country in 
which it was quartered, and by which it was main- 
tained, but dependent on a foreign sovereigu, who 
could at any time turn its arms against the sovereign 
of that particular country, and support them by the 
arms of all the other detachments.” 

We remark farther, tliat the monastic instiWtmns 
were injurious to the states of Europe, inasmuch as 
they absorbed a vjist portion of national wealth, ti 
is not merely true of them that they were supjjort- 
ed— ^•supported in affluence and splendour — at tlie ex- 
pence, too, of the very community whose c^lnis on 
their services they had spurned ; but it is also tiue, 
that," aided by the delusions which popery hail spread 
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over the world, they drew into their possession ini- 
mense riches, the greater part of which, as to any ad- 
vantage resulting from it to the state, became from 
that moment utterly dead. In confirmation of the 
truth of this statement, wc may appeal to the history 
of every nation in Europe. In the first ])]ace, let us 
advert to the condition of England. “ In that king- 
dom,” says one of her most veracious ecclesiastical his - 
torians, the prodigious increase of the riches of the 
church had long bejen the subject of complaint, as a 
matter of the utmost prejudice to the state. The ba- 
rons, indeed, had taken care to insert a clause in the 
Great Charter, which expressly proliibited any one 
to alienate his lands to the church ; but this prohibi- 
tion had no effect. I'be churcli still continued to ac- 
quire estates, wdiich were never afterwards alienated ; 
and yet, all these estates were in a dead hand, as to 
any return to the state. They afforded neither wards, 
reliefs, nor marriages, like other lands ; and, in pro- 
poVtion, therefore, as their revenues increased, the 
public exchequer was impoverished ; nor would Eng- 
land, in some ages, if this custom bad been continued, 
have been any thing more than a nation of monaste- 
ries and churches. Edward 1. therefore, proposed to 
make a law, which should cffcetiially prevent the 
vontinuance of tliis evil, by prohibiting any one to 
dispose of his estates, without the king’s consent, to 
societies which never die ; and, accordingly, was passed 
the famous statute of Mortmain.” In spite of all 
th^sc precautions, the cause of inonachisin prevailed 
so mucJi in our sistoi kingdom, that no fewer than siv 
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hundred awl forty-five religious houses are recorded 
to have been suppressed by Henry at the Reforma- 
tion, the annual revenues of which, according to Sir 
John Sinclair, were equivalent to six milliom of our 
present money. 

If, from England, we turn our eyes to the conti- 
nent of Europe, we find matters, if possible, in a still 
more melancholy state. In Sweden, we are informed 
by the Abbe de V'^ertot, the property which belonged 
to the church was of more value than all the otlier 
estates of the kingdom togetlicr. As a specimen of 
the condition of the Netherlands, this fact is worthy 
of being recorded, that, in the province of Cambresis, 
the possessions of tlic ecclesiastics were, to those of the 
whole laity, as fourteen to three ! Respecting the 
state of France, these arc the words of a French wri- 
ter : “ At every step of our progress we find monas- 
teries and magnificent abbeys, more rich still than they 
appear. AVhen travelling, I have often had the cu- 
riosity to ask. To whom these farms, these woods, these 
lands, belong ? and have almost always been answered, 
To such an abbey, to such a community, to such a 
chapter ! If to these immoveable possessions be add- 
ed the annuities, the tithes, and other contributions, 
we will bo forced .to conclude, that at least the half 
of the property of the kingdom is in the hands of tl«; 
priests and the monks.” — “ What I say of France,” 
continues the same writer, “ is still more sensibly true 
of Spain, Italy, Flanders, and Germany. If the Pope 
were master of all these estates, and could appropi^tc 
the use of them to himself, he would be the richesi 
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sovereign in tlic world. To 

would be absolutely necessary to raise again the an- 
cient kings of ’Mexico and Peru, the Montezumas and 
the Atabflpas.” Scotland, too, poor though she was, sa- 
crificed largely at the shrine of monastic folly. One 
of her princes, in the IJith century, founded and en- 
dowed no fewer than twelve magnificent fabrics, con- 
secrated to the purposes of monachisin, for which the 
church honoured him with the, insertion of his name 
ih her saintly calendar *. 

‘ But the revenues which they derived from their 
endowments in land, and from their church livings, al- 
tliougli quite enormous, were not the only sources of 
wealth to the monasteries. Sums exceeding concep- 
tion came into their possession from the sale of relics, 
and the voluntary offerings of superstitious devotees. 
Perpetually were the religious of the monasteries ex- 
hibiting a vast variety of relies, whose virtues were 
marvellously adapted to all the exigencies of human 
life. There were, for example, three or four arms of 
St Andrew', some dozens of Jeremiah’s teeth, the pa- 
rings of St Edmund’s toes, some of the coalsj that 
roasted St Laurence, the girdle of the Virgin Mary 
(shown in eleven several places), two or three heads of 
St Ursula, spme of St Peter’s buttons, and many a 

6.V 

* This was David I. King of Scotland. In the Appendix, 
No, V., the reader will find an interesting document, extracted 
from a work by Thomas Moir, member of the College of Justice, 
in which are detailed the number of monasteries, cloisters, and 
nuijneries in Scotland ; their names, the bhires in which they Avere 
siitiiatrd, with their ehuicli-oiders and founders ‘ 
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-rag of the itiuslin and the lace of St Margaret and St 
Clara, and other illustrious female saints ! A thou- 
sand marvellous properties were attributetl to these 
precious relics. They had power to fortify against 
temptation, to infuse and strengthen grace, to drive 
away the devil and all evil spirits, to allay winds and 
tempests, to purify the air, to secure from thumler 
and lightning, to arrest tlic progress of contagion, and 

to heal all diseases ! Indeed, it was much more diili- 

» 

cult to tell what they could not, than what they couM 
do ! To be permitted to touch, or even to sec these 
hallowed things, was a privilege for which the people 
had to pay ; but tlie possession of tlicm was to be ob- 
tained only with a very great price ; and the virtue 
by which they were distinguished, was always propor- 
tioned to the rate at which they had been procured 

* The idoLitry of relics made its appearance in the church at a 
very early period. It seems to have taken its rise from the ho- 
nour in which the martyrs of the primitive ages were lield, and 
to have been designed to perpetuate the remembrance of tS^ir 
names and actions. The bodies of the earliest martyrs were de- 
cently interred, and left behind them on the earth— not, indeed, 
the spfendid monument, or the marble tablet — hut the grateful 
hearts of weeping multitudes. It was not till the middle of the 
fourth century that they were either disinterred, and regiiMed as 
ludy relics, oi-* being lujd sacred, were preserved uiiburied. We 
lind on record the censure of Athanasius against this practice 3 bu^^ 
notwithstanding the remonstrances of this holy father, the tombs 
of departed saints were impiously violated, and their bones tri- 
umplfantly carried in procession. The limb of a martyr soon ho-* 
came the adopted child of the growing superstition, and miracles 
of every description were alleged to have been performed hy^the 
legs ami arms of the dead, fhe hones of Andrew, 7.vukc, or Ti- 
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In addition to the immense sums received for their 
relicts, the religious of the monasteries were ever at- 
testing some new miracle, for the purpose of attract- 
ing the, unhealthy, the penitent, and the pilgrim ; all 
of whom were expected to leave an offering behind 
them to the wonder-working saint. The wealth of 
which, by these means, the monks became possessed, 

inothy, could not l>e bought with gold ; while those of lieasts, or 
of any creature, which an impostor /‘ould lay hold of, were ])ur- 
dhased with avidity, as being the remains of the virtuous dead. 
In this manner, the objects of religious liomage were multiplied to 
a prodigious extent, and happy did he ])roiu)uucc himself wlio 
was able to procure a particle of holy dust. When this could not 
be obtained, (and it is difiicult to conjecture how bones enough 
could not be found to supply evert/ ])erson, since those of a mouse 
required no more than the tviiich of a jiriest to be metamoryihosed 
into the jiarings of 8t Peter’s), any thing which had come in con- 
tact witli, or even approached the body of a saint, Avas eagerly 
enrolled among the objects of veneration. “ The parings of a 
martyr’s nails/* says a judicious writer, “ served the purpose, or 
the pollings of liis hair ; and Avhen these. Avere too dillicult an ac- 
qiftsition, some handkerchief would haply be found, or cowl, or 
slipper, or girdle, or comb, or cord, or latchet ; some rag of 
wool, or sackioth ; or some lucky stone, or chain, or si)car, or 
nail, or gridiron, whereby he Lad suffered, or some lilings of 
these at least ; all of them, like ai*tiliciul magnets, fit substitutes 
for the original, having acquired the same sanctity and miraculous 
virtue at second-hand.’* In different places, and at the same 
^time, the tombs of holy men were worshipped. The face of John 
Baptist, for example, is to be seen at St Jean Angeli, the rest of 
his head at Malta, his skull at Nemours, liis jaw-bone at Vesu- 
lium, his forehead at St Salvadore, — and yet his Avhole fiead is 
exhibited at St Silvester in Rome, and at Amiens in France, and 
at^Gaunt in Flanders ! The finger wherewith he pointed to the 
Saviour^ is produced at Bcsancon, at Thoulouse, at Lyons, al 
Bourges, and at Florenci' ' 
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was ciionnous. An linglish historian informs us, 
that the offerings at the shrine of Thomas a Bccket 
amounted, in one year, to nine liundrcd and fifty-four 
pounds, — a sum equivalent to ten t]ioui>anxL pounds 
of our present money ; and that the gold taken from 
the shrine, at the time of the demolition of the reli- 
gious houses, “ filled two chests, which eight strong 
men could hardly carry.” “ The jewels,” says •another 
historian, “ the plate, the furniture, and other goods, 
which belonged to all t^iesc houses, must have amount- 
ed to a j)rodigious sum, of which no computation can 
now be made. In many of the rich monasteries, their 
vestments were of cloth of gold, silk, and velvet, rich- 
ly embroidered ; and their crucifixes, images, candle- 
sticks, and other utensils and ornaments of their 
churches, were of silver, silver-gilt, and gold.” 

And wliat, it may be inquired, was the mighty be- 
nefit which, in return for ail the splendid gifts they 
received, the monastics conferred on their devotees ? 
We liave examined copies of the grants of estates and 
other property, which were made to several of the mo- 
nasteries by the kings and nobility of our country ; and 
invariably the grand return made to the donors, was a 
promise that all the influence which the father)} pos- 
sessed in heaven s^jould be exerted in behalf of their 
souls, and the souls of tlieir relations ! What impog 
sition can be too gross, for deceiving an ignorant and 
superstitious people? The sanctity of Uie reduscs 
consisted wholly, or chiefly, in some ridiculous singu- 
larity of garb ; yet was tlie world so much infatuated 
by thi'ir appearance, that liberality to Mm— -even to 
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the beggaring of their own children — was regarded as 
the most direct {>ath to heaven ; nor, it was imagined, 
could immortal happiness be more clFcctually secured, 
idian by giving the luxuries of li%>to those who had 
bound themselves to live in abs^^ice, and by en- 
riching those who had sworn to live for ever poor ! 
Thus were the people deluded, and thus was it evi- 
dent, that the pretensions of the monastic fathers to 
poverty and austere piety were mere cant ; for, amid 
all the gloom, and all the affected rigidity of their 
character and their devotions, they never manifested 
much reluctance to encumber themselves with the 
riches that perish, and to barter for the carnal things 
of this world, the precious commodities of the worW 
to come. 

It would have been well, however, if the mere ab- 
sorption of property and of wealth had been all the 
positive evil with which the monastic institutions were 
chargeable. It is manifest that this would, in prt^ess 
of' time, have effected the ruin of society ; that, but' 
for the lleformation, Europe would, ere long, have 
become a region of monasteries and of monks. Ne- 
vertheless, it is the inoral influence which they ex-r 
erted,- tliat renders them pre-eminently infamous,, and 
throws over their guilt its deepesj; and darkest shade 
^of atrocity. The morality of a nation constitutes its 
highest glory; when that is gone, its worth is de- 
parted, and though it may continue to boast of trade, 
eiul riches, and power, it is become an abomination 
in^^ the earth. Now, it is a fact which cannot be 
/di§puted,( that the institutions of which we are 'treat- 
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ing, naturally temlcd, and di<l greatly contribute, to 
spread tlie min of moral cliaracter, over every connti'y 
in which they prevailed, 'riierc is not, ])erhaps, one in- 
dividual of our ^6cies, on whose mind seclusion from 
society would nof jiroduce the most baneful eficcls. It 
woidd either give to his character the complexion of a 
figid, unsocial, misanthrope, or inspire him with all 
the fervour of fanatical frenzy. M en of strong’ mental 
powers, improved by education, have been unable to 
withstand its influence. “ Indeed,” says M. d’Alemf- 
bert, “ it seems to he the unavoidable effect of a monas- 
tic education to contract and fetter the human mind. 
The partial attachment of a morik to the interest 
of his order, which is offen incompatible with that of 
other citizens — the habit of implicit obedience to the 
will of a superior, together with the frequent return 
of the wearisome and frivolous duties of the cloister — 
debase his faculties, and extinguish that generosity of 
sentiriient and spirit, which qualifies men for think- 
ing or feeling justly, with respect to what is proper’in 
life and conduct.” The effect of monastic seclusion 
on th^j feimtle mind, has been sometimes of a singidar 
caiif We read of a convent of nuns in France, whei'c 
a strange impulse seized one of the fair sisterhaod to 
mew like a cat, which soon communicatetl itself to the 
rest, and became general throughout the convent, tili, 
at last, they all joined, at stated periods, in the practiee 
of Trtewing, and continued it for several hours ! The 
same writer mentions another instance, still more ex- 
traordinary, and not quite so harmless, of the manner 
in which female imaginations have been aflfected, in 
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“ those deep solitudes and awful cells, 

Where heavenly, pensive, contemplation dwells/* 

In the fifteenth century, one of the nuns in a Ger- 
man convent was seized with a strange propensity to 
bite all her companions, and, surprising as it may seem, 
this disposition spread among them, till the whole 
sisterho'od was infected with the same fury. This ex- 
hibits the ludicrous of monachism ; but it is the clFcct 
tvhich it has produced on the f)assions that mankind 
have had most reason to deplore. Men may think to 
escape the power of passion, by escaping from the view 
of those objects by which it was excited ; but expe- 
rience tells us that tlic thought is vain. “ The calm 
wljich seems to accompany tlie mind in its retreat is 
deceitful : the passions are secretly at work within the 
heart ; the imagination is continually heaping fuel on 
the latent fire, and at length the labouring desire 
bursts forth, and glows with volcanic heat and fury, 
l^ie man may change liis liabitation, but the same pas^ 
sions and inclinations lodge witliin him, and, though 
they appear to be undisturbed and inactive, are si- 
lently influencing all tlic propensities of his heart. 
Eve» minds under the influence of virtuous principle 
could with difficulty stem the impetuous torrent ; and 
for those of an opposite description, it is not won- 
derful that they should be overcome.” Thus actually 
did it happen to the devotees of monachism. Tfce ce- 
libacy, the poverty, and the self-tormenting punish- 
ments to which they pretended to dedicate themselves, 
were the means of fostering their pride, their*ambi- 
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tioiii, and their sensual inclinations ; and so quickly 
was the semblance of sanctity banished from their ha- 
bitations, that, in the ninth century, the most strenu- 
ous efforts of Charlemagne were inadequate to the 
task of repressing the disorders with which they were 
pervaded. Ignorance, arrogance, and luxury, W'ere 
the prominent features in the character, not, indeed, 
of the monks only, but of all the orders of clergy. 
“ Worldly ambition,” says Tytlcr, “ gross voluptuous- 
ness, and grosser ignorance, characterized their various 
ranks ; and the open sale of benefices placed them of- 
ten in the hands of the basest of men.” 

The history of monastics, says a continental writer, 
exhibits in full view the melancholy truth, that their 
hearts were corrupted with the worst })assions that dis- 
grace humanity, and that the discipline of the convent 
was seldom productive of a single virtue. The bishops 
exceeded the inferior clergy in every kind of profli- 
gacy, as much as in opulence and power ; and, of course, 
their superintending and visitorial authority was not 
exerted to lessen or restrain the prevalence of those 
vices,, which their evil example contributed so largely 
to increase. Time and chance sometimes j)roduce 
very extraordinary events, and if a really pioift, vi- 
gilant, and austere prelate arose amidst the general 
dissoluteness of the age, his single efforts to reclaiiA 
these solitary ecclesiastics were seldom attended with 
success. 

“ The celebrated Boccacc has, by his witty .and inge- 
nious tales, very severely satirized the Hcentiousriess 
and immorality which prevailed during his time, in 
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the Italian monasteries ; but by exposing the scanda- 
lous lives, and lashing the vices of the monks, nuns, 
and other orders of the Catholic clergy, he has been 
decried as a contemner of religion, and as an enemy 
to true piety. Contemporary historians have also de- 
livered the most disgusting accounts of their intemp^-, 
ranee and debauchery. The frailty, indeed, of the 
female monastics, was even an article of regular taxa- 
tion; and the Holy Father.. ^d not disdain to fill his 
chfiers with the price of thl^F impurities. The frail 
nun, whether she had become immured within a con- 
vent, or still resided without its walls, might redeem 
her lost honour, and be reinstated in her former dig- 
nity and virtue, for a few ducats. This scandalous 
traffic was‘ carried to an extent that soon destroyed all 
sense of morality, and heightened the hue of vice. 
Ambrosius, Bishop of Canadoli, a prelate of extraor- 
dinary virtue, visited various convents in his diocese ; 
but on inspecting their proceedings, he found no traces 
of* virtue, or even of decency, remaining in any one of 
them, nor was he able, with all the sagacity he exer- 
cised on the subject, to reinfuse the smallest particle 
of these qualities into the degenerated minds of the 
sisterhood. The reform of the nunneries was the first 
step that distinguished the government of Sixtus IV. 
^fter he ascended the Papal throne, at the close of the 
fifteenth century. Bossus, a celebrated canon, of the 
strictest principles, and a most inflexible disposition, 
was the agent selected by his Holiness for this ardu- 
ous acliievement. ^^Thc Genoese convents, where the 
nuns lived in open defiance of all the rules of decency 
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and the precepts of religion, were the first objects of 
his attention. The orations which he publicly uttered 
from the pulpit, as well as the private lectures and ex- 
hortations which he delivered to the nuns from the 
confessional chair, were fine models, not only of his 
zeal and probity, but of his literature and eloquence. 
They breathed, in the most impressive manner, the 
true spirit of Christian purity ; but his glowing re- 
presentations of the bright beauties of virtue, and the 
dark deformities of vice, made little impression upon 
their corrupted hearts. Despising the open calum- 
nies of the envious, and the secret hostilities of the 
guilty, he proceeded, in spite of all discouragement 
and opposition, in his liighly honourable pursuit ; and 
at length, by his wisdom and assiduity, beheld the 
fairest prospects of success daily opening to his view. 
The rays of hope, however, had scarcely beamed upon 
his endeavours, when they were immediately over- 
clouded by disappointment. The arm of magistracy, 
which he had wisely called upon to aid the accom- 
plishment of his design, was enervated by the venality 
of its hand ; «and the incorrigible objects of his solici- 
tude having freed themselves, by bribery, from the 
terror of the civil power, contemned the reform er\s de- 
nunciations of eternal vengeance hereafter, and re- 
lapsed into their former licentiousness and depravity.^ 
A few, indeed, among the great number of nuns who 
inhabited these guilty convents, were converted by the 
force of his eloquent remonstrances, and became after- 
wards highly exemplary by the virtue and piety of 
their lives, but the rest abandoned memselves to their 
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itnpiotis courses ; and, though more vigorous methods 
were, in a short time, adopted against the refractory 
monastics, they set all attempts to reform them at de- 
fiance. The modes, perhaps, in which tlieir vices 
were indulged, changed with the character of the age ; 
and, as manners grew more refined, the gross and 
shameful indulgences of the monks and nuns were 
changed into a more elegant and decent style of 
enjoyment. Fashion might render them more pru- 
dent and reserved in their intrigues, but their passions 
were not less vicious, nor their dispositions less cor- 
rupt.” 

Such is the record of monastic profligacy and cor- 
ruption ; and when we tliink how the monks were re- 
garded by the people with profoundcst reverence, and, 
moreover, with what swarms of them Europe was filled 
— “ friars white, black, and grey; canons regular, and of 
St Anthony; Cannelites, Carthusians, Cordeliers, Do- 
minicans, Franciscans Conventual and Observantines, 
,1'hcobines, Eemonstratensians, Monks of Tyronne and 
of V allis Caulium, Hospitallers, or Holy Knights of St 
John of Jerusalem ; Nuns of St Austin, St Clare, St 
Scholastica, St Cathci inc of Sienna ; with Canonesses 
of t'arious clans,” — wc cannot entertain a doubt, that 
the contagion of their example operated with most de- 
t, basing and corrupting effect upon the character of 
mankind. It is truly painful to think what must 
have been the condition of morality, when its professed 
teachers were so immoral ; and it is hard to conceive, 
\yhat, in the view of the God of truth and purity, 
must be the turpitude of that system, or of that widely 
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extended institution, which, for more than a thousand 
years, spread its unhallowed influence over so great a 
portion of the world, and triumphed in the overthrow 
of all that is virtuous and noble in the character of 
man. 

If these statements are correct — and that they arc 
so is beyond all reasonable controversy — there is no 
person who, after giving the subject an impartial con- 
sideration, will hesitate to acknowledge that the Refor- 
mation, in effecting the overthrow of the monastic sys- 
tem, has promoted, in no ordinary degree, the prosperity 
of every state in which it has obtained. We do not 
deny, that, in a literary point of view, the monasteries 
were productive of good. We grant, that, at one pe- 
riod, all the little learning of which Europe could 
boast, was included within cloistered walls, and that, 
to them, we are indebted for the preservation of many 
of the works of the classic writers of ancient times. 
Nor are we unaware of the magnitude of the obliga- 
tions which this single circumstance has imposed u{)- 
on us. Those great monuments of taste and genius, 
which have called forth the applause of many gene- 
rations, we do not undervalue. We arc aware that 
they constitute the basis of our literature, and J;hat, 
to cultivate a judicious acquaintance with them, is one 
of the most interesting and useful studies of a literary^ 
kind in which the youthful intellect can be engaged ; 
and never may the period arrive, when classic learning 
shall sink into discredit, and the youth of our laud 
cease to feel the noble ambition of holding converse 
with tjie mighty minds of former times. Rut, while 

K 
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3m award to the monastic institutions the praise to 
which they are entitl^, of having preserved to ns 
much of the learning of ancient days, we do not think 
th^^ tbis will counterbalance the mischiefs which they 
occasioned ; and highly as we value the services which 
they have rendered to the literary world, we conceive 
that the question would not be one of very difficult 
solution, whether they have been productive of more 
good or evil to society. 

‘ At the period of the Refonuation, however, learn- 
ing had ceased to dwell in the solitudes of monachism. 
The age of darkness had passed away, never more to 
return ; the art of printing had unlocked the store- 
houses of ancient literature, and sent abroad their 
treasures for the good of mankind; and thus there 
was not left the shadow of reason for the longer en- 
durance of these incumbrances on the states of Eu- 
rope ; — ^nay, pregnant as they palpably were with many 
very serious evils, there was the most urgent necessity 
for their removal. This the progress of knowledge 
effected. These institutions, the birth of an ignorant 
and superstitious age, fell before the brightness of tlm 
light of truth ; and, at their dismemberment, ^Vas un- 
folded more strikingly than ever had been done be- 
fore their incorrigible depravity. 

^ Great, indeed, have been the lamentations in which 
some writers have fffiected to indulge, respecting the 
alleged outrages of the Reformation. Believe ^tbem, 
and literature will never recover irom the disaster 
which it sustained, by the loss of the thousands of 
precious volumes, which, .with the monasteries that 
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contained them, were, by the ' barbarous fury of the 
Reformers, consigned to desbmiitrbtt. Believe theiiii, 
and, moreover, the demolition— ^Ofefeiiabned by the Re- 
formation — of the splendid ediflcea apprqiriated to 
monachism, inflicted a misfortune on the fine arts 
which is absolutely irretrievable. These stately fa- 
brics, it is said, the illustrious product of immense 
labour and expence — on which all the taste and ge- 
nius of the world were lavished, and which seemed 
destined to perpetuate through all time the triumphs 
of art, are now in ruins ; and the superb arches, the 
lofty columns, the mouldering walls, of these once glo- 
rious structures — the melancholy remains of such a 
magnificent creation of art and genius — ^present to the 
of the scientific observer a scene of devastation, for 
which all the benefits of the Reformation will never 
atone ! 

Now, in reference to this expression of regret, we 
have to remark, in the first place, that much of it is 
groundless ; and, secwidly, that even with what of it 
is not so, we cannot sympathise. That the monastic 
libraries, at the time of the Reformation, were fur- 
nished with many — or, indeed, with an^ — very valu- 
able works, is a mere unwarranted assumptiom It 
does not appear that those persons who have poured 
forth their wailings over injured Stature, had any 
evidence for their justification. For more than half a 
century had the press been in vigorous operation, and 
during that period, it is likely, all in literaftutie. that 
was really valuable had been drawn frbrn ohschrijy ; 
nor, distinguished as the RefoMers were for their re- 
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gard to learning, and, in several very splendid in- 
stances, for their litenny acquirements above all their 
contemporaries, is there the smallest ground to doubt, 
that, if any of these literary monuments remained, 
they would have been the objects of their search and 
careful preservation. But we do not need to rest the 
matter here. We have positive information respect- 
ing the state of some of the monastic libraries, and 
this may, with all fairness, in the absence of contrary 
evidence, be regarded as a specimen of the condition 
of the rest. In the recently published life of our 
Scottish Reformer, we have an enumeration of the 
contents of several of these pretended receptacles of 
learning, which appear to have been despicable in the 
extreme- Legends of saints, pastorales, graduales, 
missals, breviaries, and other writings of a similar de- 
scription, seem to have been the precious stores, for 
destroying which the Reformation has been branded 

with epithets of the most odious kind.* Thus far, 

• 

^ It must be uckiiowledgcd by the keenest advocates of tlu‘ 
monastic institutions, tliat, if they were the means of preserving 
from destruction any of the ancient manuscrijits, tliis took place 
rather from accident tlmn design ; for, most assuredly, the monks 
wertfthe chief promoters of that ignorance by which the neglect of 
classical learning was occasioned. Nay,, what is much worse, the 
monks tliemselves were, in truth, tlie greatest destroyers of an- 
cient manuscripts, and did a thousand times more injury to the 
interests of literature, than any other class of men in the world. 
The writings of the bards, and other sages of Greece and*"Rome, 
were, in many instances, carefully obliterated, that the mate- 
rials on which th<»y won* v ritten might serve the nol)ler and more 
hallowed purpose' of recording the penances of some dewitee, or 
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therefore, wc regard the expressions of regret to which 
we have alluded as utterly groundless. 

With respect to the charge of doing disservice, to 
the fine arts, the Reformation, it must be acknow- 
ledged, is guilty. Popery is a religion of pageantry 
and pomp. It aims, by the splendour of its ceremo- 
nies, to dazzle the intellectual eye of its votaries, and 
thus to shroud from their observation its inti’iiisic de- 
formity : and in the days of its glory, when princes, 
and kings, and emperors, were numbered among its ser- 
vants, and all tlic wealth of the world was ready to be 
offered at its shrine, it was wont to call in the assist- 
ance of art and genius, and to rear for its celebration 
sumptuous edifices, embellished with all the ornaments 
of the chisel and the pencil, establishing thereby the 
more firmly its usurped dominion. This the Refor- 
mation, wheresoever it has obtained, has put an end 
to, and, by the change which it originated, has cer- 
tainly exerted an influence unfavourable to the arts. 
We shall, perhaps, have occasion, afterwards, to .ad- 
vert to this topic : in the mean time, we coniine our- 
selves to the remark, that the Reformation was at- 
tended with the demolition, in several countries, of 

the miracles of some saint ! Indeed;, it is fur from being unlikel} , 
that^ if the art of printing had not been discovered, and if, in 
combination with it, the reformation in religion had not exerted 
its auspicious influence, the monasteries — these lamented recepta- 
cles# of ancient learning — would have proved the tomb of classic 
lore, and the means of inflicting upon literature a calamity, com- 
pared with which, even the alleged excesses of the Reformation 
would have been as nothing ! # 
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the &brics a}>propriated to monachism, — ^many of 
which, architecture, painting, and sculpture, had com- 
iHued to render nioituTO^ts of grandeur and of taste, 
-ftand thati th^refoise, in this instance, if not in the 
former, . the lamentations of the devotees of science do 
not seem entirely without foundation. Nevertheless, 
with these lamentations we cannot sympathise. The 
promotion of the fine arts is our most ardent wish, 
but never do we desire to see them promoted at the 
expeuce of what is infinitely more valuable — the inte- 
rests of liberty and morality. What were the monas- 
tic edifices, but so many trophies reared proudly to 
celebrate the triumphs of spiritual despotism over 
mankind ? And, although it is true that the system 
might have been abolished, while its fabrics were 
spared, who will say that, emancipated as the people 
were, most suddenly and unexpectedly, from a tyranny 
which, for many ages, had trampled on all that was 
most dear to them in the world, it was to be expected 
that they would exercise much discrimination in ma- 
nifesting their resentment against the authors of their 
wrongs, or that they would extend a protecting arm 
to edifices which they could not but regard as the 
strongholds of the power by which they had been op- 
pressed? It is not in human nature to act in this 
ipanner : and, iJierdbre, far from censuring the demo- 
lition of these edifices — ^injurious as it certainly has 
bee®, to the progress of the arts — we regard it a» the 
effervescence of a noble spirit, indignant at having 
been so long deluded and oppressed, rude — as might 
have been expected — in the manner of it.s operation, 
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but indicating the return cf healtH’ aqd vigour to the 
public mind. ' 

Besides, to use the language 'of; a judicious vmter, 
formerly quoted, “ the destruction: of these monuknents 
was a piece of good policy, which contributed mate- 
rially to the overthrow of the Roman Catholic religion, 
and the prevention of its re-establishment. It was 
chiefly by the magniflcence of its temples, ’and the 
splendid apparatus of its worship, that the Popish 
Church fascinated the senses and imaginations of the 
people. A more successful method of attacking it, there- 
fore, could not be adopted than the demolition of what 
thus contributed so much to uphold and extend its in- 
fluence. There is more wisdom than many seem to 
perceive in the maxim which Knox is said to have in- 
culcated, “ that the best way to keep the rooks from 
returning, was to pull down their nests." In demolish- 
ing, or rendering uninhabitable all those buildings 
which had served for the maintenance of the ancient 
superstition (except what were requisite for the Pro- 
testant worship), the reformers only acted upon the 
principles of a prudent general, who dismantles or razes 
the fortifications which he is unable to keep, and which 
might afterwards be seized, and employed again.«t him 
by the enemy. Had they been allowed to remain in 
their former splendour, the Popish clergy would n§t 
have ceased to indulge hopes, and to make efibrts, to 
be iiestored to them : occasions would have been taken 
to tamper with the credulous, and to inflame.the minds 
of the superstitious ; and Uie refonmers might Bom 
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have found reason to rcpeni their ill-judged forbear- 
ance 

On the whole, the following reflections of a sensible 
writer respecting one of the monasteries, may, wc think, 
with great fairness, be extended to them all . “ Its fra- 
ternity (that of Glastonbury vVbbey) is said to have 
consisted of 500 established monks, besides nearly as 
many retainers on the Abbey. Above 400 children 
were not only educated in it, but entirely maintained. 
Strangers from all parts of Europe were liberally re- 
ceived, classed according to their sex and nation, and 
might consider the hospitable roof under which they 
lodged as their own. Five hundred travellers, with 
their horses, might have been lodged at once within 
its walls ; while the poor, from every side of the coun- 
try, waited the ringing of the alms-bell, when they 
flocked in crowds, young and old, to the gate of the mo- 
nastery, where they received, every morning, a plentiful 
provision for themselves and their families. All this ap- 
pears great and noble. On the other hand, when we • 
consider 500 persons bred up in indolence, and lost to 
the commonwealth ; when we consider that these houses 
were the great nurseries of superstition, bigotry, and ig- 
noraace : the stews of sloth, stupidity, and perhaps in- 
temperance ; when we consider that the education re- 
ceived in them had not the least tincture of useful 
learning, good manners, or true religion, but tended 
rather to vilify and disgrace the human mind ; ^hen 
we consider that the pilgrims and strangers who re- 
sorted thither were idle vagabonds, who got nothing 

* M eVie ’.s Life of Knox. 
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abroad which was equivalent to the occupations they 
left at home ; and when we consider, lastly, that indis- 
criminate almsgiving is not real charity, but an avo- 
cation from labour and industry, checking every idea 
of exertion, and filling the mind with abject notions, 
we are led to acquiesce in the fate of these foundations, 
and to view their ruins, not only with a picturesque 
eye, but with moral and religious satisfaction^.” 

lJut the monastic were not tlie only institutions, 
by abolishing which the Reformation has done im- 
portant and lasting service to the resources and the 
morals of the states of Europe ; — the diminution, and, 
in some instances, the total abolition which it effected 
of the vast number of festivals and holidays that were 
formerly observed, deserves to be mentioned as none of 
the least of the advantages with which it has been at- 
tended. “ The Sabbath,” says the intelligent histo- 
rian of the Indies, “ considering it only under a poli- 
tical point of view, is an admirable institution. It was 
proper to give a stated day of rest to mankind, that 
they might have time to recover themselves, and to 
lift up their eyes to heaven ; to enjoy life with reflec- 
tion ; to meditate uj)on past events ; to reason upon 
present transactions ; and, in some measure, to^ form 
plans for the future. But by multiplying those days 
of inactivity, hath not that which was established for 
the advantage of individuals and societies, been con- 
verged into a calamity for them ? W ould not a soil 
which should be ploughed three hundred days in the 
year, by strong and vigorous animals, yield double the 

• (lilpiii's (Observations on the Western Parts of Eiiglainb 
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Jifodoce of that which should only be worked one hun- 
dred and fifty days ill the year ? What strange infa- 
tuation ! Torrents bf blood have been shed, an infinite 
liuinbbr of times, to prevent the dismembering of a ter- 
rit^tfy,' or to increase its extent ; and yet the powers in- 
trt^ed with the maintenance and happiness of em- 
pires, have patiently suffered that a priest, sometimes 
even a foreign priest, should invade successively one- 
third of this territory, by the proportional diminution 
of labour, which alone could fertilize it ! This incon- 
ceivable disorder has ceased in several states ; but it 
continues in the south of Europe, and is one of the 
greatest obstacles to the increase of all subsistence, 
and of its population. 

The opinion expressed by this writer, respecting the 
pernicious influence which the observance of the Popish 
Festivals does still exert in some of the European 
nations, is an opinion more than warranted by the 
multitude of facts on the subject, which press them- 
selves on our regard. Much as the number of these* 
festivals has been abridged, even in Popish countries, 
in consequence of the Keformation, it is still very con- 
siderable, and while, by the suspension of labour that 
takes,, place on those days among all persons engined 
in trade, and manufactures, and agriculture, there is 
i^ury done to the national wealth of no small magni- 
tude * ; the voluptuousness and riot that characterize 
* 

* pf .liplidaya on Spain may serve as a specimen of 

their e^ect on the other Popish nations. It is stated by a noble 
writer of her own, that the aum lost to Spain, every feast day, by 
the suspension of labour in tode, manufactures, and agnciiiture. 
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their observance, do incredible imjury to the national 
morality. Now, if this is th^ case ^ven in our own 
— ^if the influence of thes$e.^Kday$ is so pernicious 
in the nineteenth century, when their numl^er has 
been so much diminished, and their power so n),uch 
repressed, what must have been the state of matters 
in the times that were anterior to the Reformation, 
when their number was vastly greater, and when their 
baleful effects were experienced in every sphere of life, 
and in every departnient of human society ? The 
saints, to whose memories certain ' days had been ap- 
propriated, had multiplied so exceedingly that tlieir 
commemoration occupied a great portion of the year. 
“ The Christian Martyrology,” says a recent writer, 
who was profoundly versed in the study of ecclesiasti- 
cal antiquities, “ became as voluminous as the Pagan 
mythology. In the time of Eusebius, we are told 
that the saintly names to be commemorated, already 
amounted to more than five thousand for every day of 
tlie year ! No w'onder though those who attempted 
to compile the lives and acts of the saints, in later 
times, should have found it such a long and laborious 
task as would require the space of several years to ac- 
complish it. The collection begun last century by 
Roswede, who died in 1629, and continued by tlie Je- 
suits Bolland, Henschen, Papebroch, and Cardon, in 

# 

amounts to fouir millions of livres. At this rate, — supposing the 
livr® to be worth, of our money, tenpence Sterling, and suppos- 
ing the number of festivals on which labour is entirely stispended, 
to be no more than forty — a number, there is reason to believe, 
much below the truth — ^the annual deficiency to Spain, in point 
of we*alth, will amount to almost seven millions sterling ! 1 ? 
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the year 1680, amounted to the number of fourteen 
volumes in folio ; and they had then dispatched only 
the saints of the first four months of the year ! To 
shorten a little the labour, and to abridge the ceremo- 
nial -of commemoration, they hit upon the device of 
associating a number of them into fellowship, and ma- 
king one day serve for several of them, so that, on 
some busy days, good Catholics could pay their com- 
pliments to thousands at once, whereby they were ca- 
nonically exempted from the drudgery of dancing dai- 
ly attendance upon them, being (juit of them till that 
day twelvemonths, 'rhus, on Innocents’ day, they com- 
memorated the Habes of Bethlehem, an indefinite 
number ; on the 9tli of March, the Forty JNlartyrs of 
Sebastes ; another was consecrated to St Ursula, and 
her eleven thousand virgins ; on another they dis- 
charged their homage to myriads of the heavenly host, 
whose number, at least, amounts to thousands of thou- 
sands, and ten thousand times ten thousand, which is 
the, work of September 29th, — the festival of St Mi-, 
chael, and all the angels, whose names, virtues, and 
services, taken one by one, it would have been rather 
difficult to record particularly. A similar universal 
comnmmoration they w'cre obliged at length to appoint 
for the human saints. licst any of them should have 
been forgotten and overlooked in the crowd, the 1st of 
hTovember was consecrated to perpetuity, in honour of 
All the Saints. But notwithstanding of this commo- 
dious and expeditious way they had learned of paying 
the immense accumulating debts which they acknow- 
led|#ed to be due, there still remained abundauce of 
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particular accounts to clear, ou particular marked 
days, to give sufficient employment both to priests and 
laity, if they proposed to soleinnisse. the whole round of 
feasts, whether double, semi-double, or simple, general, 
national, provincial, or local, with that degree of strict- 
ness which they pretended was necessary.” — “ So mad 
did they become on their superstition, as not only to 
dedicate holidays to God, to Christ, to angels, to tlie 
virgin, to the apostles and saints, real orsuj)posed, but 
also to inanimate objects, or jiarticidar acts, events or 
circumstances ; to the dedication of* churches, anniver- 
saries of consecration of bishops, celebration of councils, 
and even to crosses, spears and nails, chains, clothes, 
and beads * 

The whole multitude of these holidays, indeed, was 
not attended with the entire suspension of labour and 
business, else tlie frame of government and of society 
must have been dissolved. Nevertheless, the number 
on which this was actually the case, was very far from 
being small. • During ninety-eight days in the y^ar, 
the number of those festivals which arc called double, 
and which are appointed to be celebrated with the 
greatest solemnity, secular employments were prohi- 
bited, and an interdict was laid on the whole worldly 
business of society t. Nor was this all : Abandoning 

* Bruce’s Annus Secularis.” ® 

t The festivals of the saints were guarded from the profanation 
of s<^tular business^ not only by the authority of the ecclesiastical 
and civil powers on the earth, but also by the vindictive jealousy 
of the saints themselves in heaven. The fierce deities of the Pa- 
gan world were not more dreadful in their resentment against the 
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upt nier^y the ^^h-toit^ purity ef Christiau morals, 
even the ordinary. deeori^ which reason dictates 
, as. the becoming 'chatac^eristic of human conduct, hte 
pimple marked the , celebration of these sacred days 
with every feature of profligate dissipation. It seemed, 
indeed, as if mankind had retrograded to the times and 

profilers of their consecrated days, than were the mild saints of 
the dliristian world against those by whom theirs were profaned, 
A Roman poet assures us that certain royal ladies, having ventured 
to spin on the feast of Bacchus, were, for that crime, transformed 
into bats ! In the tales of classic times, we find many instances 
of similar revenge ; and they do not greatly surprise us. Stern- 
ness was the prominent feature in the character of the Heathen 
Oods ; and this feature we are prepared to find embodied in their 
actions. But, from the saints of a religion whose prominent fea- 
ture is love, we naturally expect conduct of a milder cast. Alas ! 
our expectations are vain. In the legends of Rome we find the 
saintly character fearfully vindictive and unrelenting. We read 
of a man who having got a shirt made on the day of the Assump- 
tion of our Lady, found it, when about to put it on, all over- 
sprinkled with bipod i He had reason to congratulate himself 
that it happened to be the day of Our Lady, for, it is likely, th^ 
other saints would not have allowed him to escape so easily. In 
the Life of St Francis we are informed, that a poor wood-feller, 
having gone out one day to cut wood, as he was raising up his axe 
to give the stroke, heard a voice crying, three times, It is my 
feast, it is not permitted to work,” but, continuing his work not- 
withstanding, both hlte^ands stuck fast to the handle of the axe ! 
But the fate of poof footer, an ox-driver — mentioned in the life 
of St Hippolitus— was still more awful : it happened that, inad- 
vertently, he greased his waggon on the day of St Mary Mag- 
dalene, and, iinM|||ir|;ely, he heheld his waggon and oxen cons^nmed 
by fire from ^and was himself scorched in a most miserable 

manner!! 

V Tantsene anihiis coelestibus irse 
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scenes of antiquity ; or, as if the festivals 6f the hea- 
then gods, with all the circumstances of dehanchery 
that attended them, had beeU transferred to Christian 
lands, and had now obtained among thpse who were 
called Christian people ! A few facts illustrative of 
these statements, shall here be produced. Alas, for 
grief!” says Cyril of Alexandria, “ very many among 
us Christians imitate this madness and intemperance of 
the Jews, who, upoii^ holidays and solemn festivals, 
giving themselves over to scandalous plays, to drunken- 
ness, to dancing, or other vanities of the world, when 
they ought to serve God more diligently, to frequent 
the churches more earnestly, to be instant in prayers, 
and engaged in ecclesiastical duties, do then most of 
cajl provoke God with their most dissolute manners. 
Is tliis, O Christians ! to celebrate a holiday, — to pam- 
per the belly, and to let loose the reins to unlawful plea- 
sures ? If work be prohibited on holidays, which must 
he used for the necessary \susten an ce of life, are not 
those things then much more forbidden, which cannot be 
committed without sin, and great oftbnee to God ? On 
days that are allowed for servile work, every one is in- 
tent upon Ins own business, and he abstains from 
drunkenness, pastimes, and vanities |^.but, on holidays, 
men every where run to the ale-hoiise, to plays, to in- 
terludes, and dances, to the derision of God’s nam^, 
and the perversion of his day.” 

The evils of which, even at this'^Sttf'Iy period, the 
festivals were productive, induced tK'e African Coun- 
cil, at which Augustine ^aa present, to enact .the 
two following canons, which were subscribed by up- 
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wlards of two hnndred bishops. 1. That those feasts 
.which were used in many places contrary to divine 
^eeepts, aud which were drawn from the errors of the 
gentiles, should be prohibited, and, under pains, ex- 
cluded from cities and villages, especially, since in 
some cities men fear not to keep them, even on the 
birth-days of the most blessed martyrs, and that in 
the very churches : on which days, also (shameful to 
speak), they \ise most wicked dances through the vil- 
lages and streets, so that tlie matronal honour and the 
modesty of innumerable women, devoutly coming to 
the most holy day, is assaulted by petulant and lasci- 
vious injmies, so that even access to the holy exercises 
of religion is almost interrupted and discontinued. 
2. That the spectacles of the theatres, and other plays, 
should be wholly removed on the Lord’s day, and 
other celebrated Christian festivals, especially because, 
on the Easter holidays, people went more to the cir- 
cus, or theatre, than to the chmrch, laying aside all 
thfeir holiday devotion, when these spectacles come in 
their way t.iiSieither ought any Christian to be com- 
pelled to attend them.'’ 

In succeeding ages, the abuses which were con- 
nected with the observance of holidays became still 
more flagrant. In the middle of the eighth century, 
a synod in France found itself compelled td enact. 
That every bishop in his parish shall take care that 
the people of ^od make no pagan feasts or interludes, 
but that they reject all the filthy abominations of the 
geiytiiee, such as the profane offerings for the dead, 
fortune-tellings; divinatimm. and immolated saenfiees, 
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which foolish men make near to the churdies, after the 
pagan manner, in the name of holy martyrs and con-, 
fessors, provoking God and his saints to wrath and 
vengeance: as also, that they diligently inhibit those 
sacrilegious fires, which they call nedfrl (bonfires),' and 
all other observances of the pagans whatever. We 
leani from a writer of the thirteenth century, that, in 
the days of Henry I. “ it was the custom of the people 
of England to spend their Christmas in plays, mas- 
querades, and magnificent and costly spectacles, and 
to addict themselves to pleasures, dancing, dicing, and 
various other games.’’ At the time of the meeting of 
the Council of Constance, the abuses resulting from the 
festivals were particularly complained of by some of 
the leading men of the Roman church, and the refor- 
mation of them was loudly demanded. To such a 
height of impiety, indeed, had many oven of the clergy 
proceeded, that they used to spend the whole night of 
the Nativity of our Lord, and great part of the day, 
in gaming; and they played,’’ says the historian, 
“ in the name of «Icsus (Hirist, and in the name of the 
Virgip.” 

A most melancholy representation of the wretched 
state of Christendom in those times, has been left on 
record by a celebrated doctor of Paris, who, imme- 
diately before the meeting of the Council of Constances 
wrote on the very subject of which we are treating. 
“ Every one,” says Nicholas di Clemaiigis, “ may per- 
ceive with how little devotion the Christian people 
now celebrate these holidays. Few come to church ,on 
them ; many hear not mass at all ; others hear but a 

r. 2 
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part of it, aiid go away. Some satisfy themselves with 
piiteriug into the, c^rcji, and taking there a little 
con^rated water, or falling down on their knees for 
a moment, saluting the image of the Virgin Msiry, or 
of any saint, or adoring the body of Jesus Christ du- 
ring the elevation. Few persons are 2)resent at the 
office of matins and vespers, and often the priest re- 
peats albnc with an under clerk ; sometimes scarcely 
one can be found to answer at the mass. Some go to 
their houses in the country, others go about their se- 
cular business : great numbers resort to fairs, which 
now are never kept in a juiblic and solemn manner, 
but on the most eminent festivals. Some arc de- 
lighted with stage-actors, and frequent the theatres ; 
tennis-ball employs some, and dice very many. Fes- 
tivals arc celebrated by the richer sort with great i)onn) 
of aj)parel, and magnificent banquets; but the con- 
science lies neglected and unpurged. As to the exte- 
rior, all is fair and garnished — the houses and floors 
are cleaned, grecji boughs arc jdaced at the door, the 
ground is strewed with herbs and flowers ; but the in- 
w'ard man partakes not in the exidtatiou, but mis(V 
rably })ines away in its filthiness. With resj)ect to 
the ^uofane vulgar, as they may fitly be called, holi- 
days are not celebrated by them in the temples, nor in 
^leir dwellings, but in taverns and alcliouscs. They 
resort thither almost at sun-rising, and oftentimes they 
abide there until midnight. They swear, forswear, 
blaspheme God, and curse all his saints : they roar, 
they wrestle, they wrangle, they sing, they rage, they 
shriek, they make a tumrdt, and seem to be as mad as 
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bedlamites. They strive who shall overcome one an- 
other in drinking : they drink merrily to one ahotherj^ 
and eagerly excite one another to drink ; and when 
they have glutted themselves sufficiently, then they 
rise up to play. How sh^ll I relate the vanities of 
public plays and spectacles on these days ? The cross- 
ways resound with dances, and the villages and streets, 
and indeed the whole city, with the voices of singers, 
the shouts and clamours of dancers, the confused sound 
of the harp, tabret, and all other ipnsical harmonies. 
Their minds being moved by the blandishments of 
laughter, the glances of the eye, and the engaging 
sweetness of song and music, become effeminate, wnx 
vain, and warm into luxury and incontinence. There 
youth hath first discarded its chastity. There young 
men and children arc corrupted, and infected with an 
impure contagion. They continually provoke one an- 
other to lewdness, and he that will not follow tlie rest 
to destruction, is accounted a wretch, a sluggard, a 
good-for-nothing. What heathen accpiaiiited with 
these sacrilegious festivals, would not believe that tlu' 
floralia of Venus, or the feasts of Bacchus, were ob- 
served, rather than the solemnities of any saint, Avhen 
he should there behold such unclcannesses as were 
wont to be committed on the festivals of these idols ? 
Neither doth the filthy obscenity only of Bacchus and 
Venus seem to be exercised there, but likewise of Mars 
and *Bellona too. For it is now a common opinion, 
that it is an unseemly holiday, which is not distin- 
guished with fighting and effusion of blood • 

^ Many interesting facts on this subject are to l;e found in the 
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It is impossible to read such statements as these — 
«to \^hich a multitude of the same kind might be added 
—without feeling that the Popish festivals were inju- 
rious, in an extreme degree to the best interests of so- 
dety; that they diminished national resources; and. 
which was the deadliest injury of all, opened wide on 
the Christian world the floodgates of wickedness, to the 
sweeping away, in numberless instances, of the very sem- 
blance of morality from among its people. Who sees not, 
that, in respect of this matter, the Reformation has been 
an unspeakable blessing to mankind ? For, wheresoever 
it has obtained, it has abolished these pernicious institu- 
tions, and has rid the Christian states of the many abo- 
minations with which they were attended ; and even in 
Popish lands, where it has scarcely obtained toleration, 
much less an establishment, its auspicious influence 
has been so far experienced, that the princes have ven- 
tured to prescribe limits to those holiday observances, 
which, fostering idleness, and every form of dissipa- 
tion, they perceived to be utterly hostile to the pros- 
perity of their dominions. 

It merits to be mentioned on this part of the sub- 
ject, as an important advantage resulting from the 
Reformation, that, throughout the Protestant, and, to 
a considerable extent, also in the Catholic world, it 
dias had the effect of imposing a ])owcrful restraint on 

work quoted in p. IJi)., a work distiiiguisJicd, like ull th# otlier 
productions of the sairu* author, by a iirofuiKlity <jf research on 
the subject of ohicli lie wrote, that is altogether astonishing. 
Hes writings merit a circulation far beyond uhat they have ever 
obtainerh 
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tlie perpetration of crime. In making this remark, 
we do not refer so much to the potent influence whiclj 
it has exerted in terminating tiie reign of ignorance, 
and diffusing among mankind usefuJ knowledge ; — al- 
though, to a reflecting mind, aware of the truth of tlic 
maxim, that ignorance is the parent of crime, and 
aware also of the melancholy fact, that, previous to the 
Reformation, not oidy did knowledge not exist, but 
the very persons who were the professed instructors of 
others, were themselves sunk into a state of deplorable 
ignorance, of which, in this intellectual day, wc can 
form no adequate conception — it will appear most ma- 
nifest, that, in promoting knowledge among mankind, 
the Reformation ojx>ratetl jiowerfuUy in the preven- 
tion of crime. But, in the remark which wc have 
made, we particidarly refer to the removal, effected by 
the Reformation, of some powerful incentives to crime, 
to which pontifical avarice had given existence, and 
which it laboured to perpetuate. It forms a grave 
and awful charge against the Papal system, that*, by 
inducing and cherishing ignorance, it promoted vice ; 
hut the grievousness of its offending in this matter re- 
ceives intense aggravation from the appalling fact, 
that it gave to wickedness and vice positive encou- 
ragement. Among the various institutions by which 
this was done, those of Indulgences and the Right,of 
Sanctuary deserve particular notice. 

Were it not that the fact is too well authenticated 
■to be the subject of doubt, it could not he credited 
that men, assuming to themselves the name of Head 
of the Holy Church of .lesus (.’hrist, and professing. 
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as his Vic^ctents, to be the guardians of every thing 
^at is sacred and ^urss, should have so far forgotten 
the character toi which > they pretended, and should 
have acted in sudl titter contradiction to the whole 
spirit^rand letter of the faitli which they professed to 
venerate and to defend, as to teach the world that 
heaven had empowered them to pardon sin, and that 
the remission of all iniquity might be bought with 
money. This was done by the Heads of the Romish 
Church ; and it was not in one or two, but in number- 
less instances, that the power which they claimed — of 
selling the forgiveness of sins — was exercised. For 
several centuries before the Reformation was this prof- 
ligate doctrine of indulgences prevalent and operative 
in the Christian world. In fact, it was one of the 
chief, if not the most important, of the means that were 
employed for replenishing tlic coffers, and strengthen- 
ing the sinews of the Papal stiite. 

It was among the bisliops, and other inferior clergy 
of ‘the Roman Church, that the scandalous traffic in 
indulgences was first begun. Feeling the want of mo- 
ney for their own private pleasures, or for the exigencies 
of their ecclesiastical government, they thought of the 
fortunate expedient of granting to their flocks the 
power of purchasing the rcmi.ssion of the penalties im- 
posed upon transgrebstors, by the payment of a sum of 
money, which, they said, was to be applied to certain 
religious purposes. In other words, they published in- 
dulgencesi which, says an ecclesiastical historian, be- 
came an inexhaustible source of opulence to the epis- 
copal order,- and enabled them to form and execute 
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tlie most difficult schemes for the eulargement of their 
authority, and to erect a mtdtitiiite of sacred edifices-^ 
which greatly augmented the external pomp and splen^ 
dour of the church. It was not long, however, that 
the inferior clergy were permitted to monopolLse* this 
profitable traffic. The Pontiffs soon cast towards it a 
wishful eye, as Ahab, of old, desired the vineyard of 
Naboth ; and, with them, in those days, to covet was 
to possess. Tlie power of the bishops, in remitting 
penalties to transgressors, was accordingly taken away, 
and assumed entirely by the Court of Rome ; and the 
Pontiffs, when either the wants of the church, or the 
emptiness of their own treasury, induced tliem to look 
out for new revenues, published a complete, or what 
they called a Plenary Remission of all the temporal 
pains and penalties which the church had annexed to 
certain transgressions. But they went farther than 
this. Audaciously usurping the authority of the Most 
High, they were not satisfied with selling tJ)c relaxa- 
tion of the rigours of canonical penitence, but, in the 
hope of still more largely increasing their wealth, im- 
piously pretended to abolish even the puuisJiments 
which are reserved for sinners in a I'liturc state. It 
was in the eleventh century, and for the purpc*6c of 
encouraging the princes and people of Europe to en- 
gage in the glorious enterprize of recovering the Holy 
Land, that tliis blasphemous prerogative, which the 
Ponftiffs assumed, was first exercised. It was after- 
wards extended to the crusades which were under- 
taken for the destruction of heretics in various p^rts 
of Europe ; and, in process of time, the benefit of in- 
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dulgeiices was given to all persons who demoted of 
^ their substance for the accomplishment of any pious 
work recominended by the Pope. It was not deemetl 
enough to assume the power of granting plenary re- 
missions, that is, the remission of all the sins of which 
the individual concenicd had been or might be guilty 
— although one would think that more than this would 
have bkai esteemed superfluous, A third part of sins 
besides was, on some occasions, remitted ; and some- 
times the Pope has given eighteen thousand years of 
pardon, which, after providing for his own necessities, 
might be disposed of by the pardoned person for tlie 
atlvantage of others ! 

At the ])eriod of tlie Reformation, tlie effrontery 
displayed by the agents of the Papal (’ourt, in im- 
posing on the credidity of mankind by the sale of in- 
dulgences, had arrived at a most extraordinary height. 
The (fliristian world swarmed with these enemies to 
its purity and peace, unfolding their nefarious wares 
in* every town and village, and actually exposing them 
for sale to the highest bidder. The story of Tetzcl, 
to which we have adverted in another part this 
Essay, is well known. About the time when he was 
prosecuting the traffic of indulgences in Germany, an- 
other dealer in this spiritual merchandise, Bernardino 
iiamson, an Italian monk, was carrying it on w'ith vi- 
gour in Switzerland. This man having shown his 
credentials to the magistrates of the principal t6wns, 
openly carrial on his trade in the inns, churches, and 
public squares, having a fls^, with the arms of Leo, 
for his sign. Some of his bulls, written on common 
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paper, he sold for threepence Kiiglish : others, on 
parchment, for a crown ; while otliers were much morej 
expensive. There were some of them authorising the 
purchaser to choose his own confessor, who acquired, 
ipso facto, the power to relieve him from any vo\v, el- 
even to absolve him from perjury. “ If any man,” he 
exclaimed, “ purchase letters of indulgence, his soul 
may rest secure with respect to its salvation. The 
souls confined in purgatory, for whose redemption in- 
dulgences are purchased, as soon as the money tinkles 
in the chest, instantly escape from that place of tor- 
ment, and ascend to heaven *. 'flic efficacy of indul- 
gences, indeed, is so great, that the most heinous sins 

" The jireteiided eil'icacy of iiiduliceiices wiis not confined to 
living men, it extended also to tlie dead. An indul^rence nii^ht 
be procured on behalf of departed wtdx, in virtue of which they 
would obtain relief from the excruciating torments of the purga- 
torial state, and be admitted into the felicity of heaven. One 
cannot help admiring the artful ])olicy with which every part of 
the Pontifical system is contrived, and hov^ almost ail its doctrines 
are made subservient to the rapacity of its impious chiefs. Of 
this remark, the iuA^ention of the doctrine of purgalory, in con- 
iiexioji with that of indvlgenceny is a striking illustration. Expe- 
riment could be made as to the value and the etticacy of ghostly 
bulls, ill referc e to temporal calamitii‘s ; but this could, jiot be 
so easily done in reference to their success in the umseen state. 
Artfully, therefore, did they contrive the fable of an intermediate 
state of punishment, and it was owing to the- belief of this absfir- 
dity, that the doctrine of indulgences proved to be so lucrative. 
Tli« fiery lake, says one, was first of all created, and souls were 
plunged into it, that the priests might have the pleasure, or rather 
the /n o/rV, of fishing them out again. Some are indulged so far as 
not to go there at all ; Avhilc other poor .souls are left to ^T'lter 
there for thousands of years, without any pily from the merciless 
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would be expiated and remitted by them, and the per- 
,,son freed both frbtti puhibhment and guilt. For twelve 
pence you may redeem the soul of your father out of 
ptif^attwy,” This audacious monastic, we are told, 
carrlM from Switzerland, as his own share of the pro- 
fitsi the enormous kim of eight hundred thousand 
crowns, equal to more than two millions of our present 
money, 'besides a quantity of gold and silver plate. 

It is easy to perceive, that all this gave most direct 
and positive encouragement to the perpetration of 
crime. The fear of future punishment — the dread of 
that tinknown hereafter, in which men will be re- 
warded according to their works — a dread with which 
man in his rudest state is conversant, and which no so- 
phistry can ever entirely banish away from him — is 
one of those powerful restraints by which, in the ma- 
nagement of his righteous government, (iod has chosen 
to repress the wickedness of mankind. Withdraw this 
tear from the minds of men — set them loose from all 
apprehension of Heaven’s righteous and awful judg- 
ment in the world to come, and you cast the reins on 
the neck of passion and of lust, and oj)en the way to 

priests, for no other sin of them or their surviving friends, thtm 
tlie damnable one of poverty ! 

'Jlie following anecdote demonstrates the debasing extreme to 
wkich, on this subject, they had carried the minds of the credu- 
lous people. A celebrated preacher of the fifteenth century, in 
discoursing of the jmins cjf purgatory, and exhorting his audKnce 
to contribute liberally , for the redemption of such as suffered them, 
a>s^urgd the peoplu that thiLJ toripeuted souls heard the sound of the 
inoiiiw, when it ^ell into tlie bi^iii, and no sooner did it pli\y 
///f, /r>, thrill Urey bursf iHtb iaughter, ha, ha, ha ! hi, hiVhi ! 
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the most atro(;ious impiety. Now, tliis was done — as 
far as it was possible to be ,d<lit^'— the institution^ 
of which we arc speaking. Th^ tu.tpjrc judgipeiil was 
not absolutely denied — the state of approaching ^ctriT 
bution still remained a doctrine in the 01904 of* the 
church — ^but, by the assurance which was givnp, that 
a paltry sum of money would save from the woe, and 
introduce into the felicity of the coming woiid, that 
doctrine was rendered a mere non-entity. M en might 
live according to all the inclinations of their depraved 
hearts, undismayed by the thought of futurity, and 
certain that, provided they were liberal to the church, 
the most dissipated life would not exclude them from 
celestial bliss. 

In combination with the iin])ious doctrine to which 
we have been adverting, that of the right of sanctuary 
must have operated as a very powerful incentive to 
the perpetration of crime. This, like many other doc- 
trines which obtained the Papal sanction, was derived 
from the practice of heathen lands. It is well known 
that the superstition of the Pagans made the temples 
and altars of the gods, and the tombs and statues of 
heroes, asylums for criminals; and, in imitation of 
their example, did Popery devote to the same purpose 
churches, altars, crosses, and consecrated ground. It 
was in the reign of (Jonstautinc the Great that thjs 
custom was first introduced into the Christian world. 
We«have an account of the privilege of sanctuary 
being granted in the twenty-fifth year of the fourth 
century, to the clergy of the Council of Nice, at , which 
the dmperor was present. , Seventy years thereafter, 
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Theodosius — who was the mere tool of the clerical or- 
^(lers — enacted that the altar, and the inward purlieus 
of churches, should be places of refuge. About the 
middle of the fifth century, the outbuildings belong- 
ing to the churches were added to the places of sanc- 
tuary ; and towards ithc end of that century, we find 
in the list of asylums, the lodgings of the bishops, 
and other clergy, their gardens, baths, cloisters, and 
ccnirts. 

It must be remarked, however, that the institution 
whose progress was thus rapid, was not originally de- 
signed to patronize wickedness, or to shield the guilty, 
but to be a refuge for the innocent, the injured, the 
oppressed ; and, in doubtful cases, to give men protec- 
tion, till they might obtain a fair and equitable hear- 
ing, and till their guilt or innocence might be clearly 
ascertained. But it was not long ere the privilege of 
sanctuary was altogether perverted from its original 
design. The places above mentioned became in pro- 
ce.ssj of time, asylums for the positive protection of vil- 
lany. If any criminal, how atrocious soever, betook 
himself to consecrated ground, his life was safe. ^ Jus- 
tice was set at defiance, the laws were trampled on, 
the •civil power was despised, and clerical insolence 
screened from punishment the most aggravated crimes, 
“.llnthrifts,” says an English annalist, describing the 
abuses of these sanctuaries, “ riot and run in debt 
upon the boldness of these places ; yea, and rich ‘men 
run thither with poor men’s goods ; there they build, 
theje tliey spend, and bid their creditors go whistle 
them ! Men’s wives rUn* thither with their husbands’ 
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plate, and say they dare not abide With their husbands 
for beating. Thieves bring thither their stolen goods, ^ 
and live thereon. There devise they new robberies 
nightly ; they steal out and rob, and reave, and kill, 
and come in again, as though these places gave them 
not only a safeguard for the haVm they have done, 
but a licence to do more.” 

Nevertheless, altliough this institution Was the 
source of a multitude of evils, — although it was ut- 
terly hostile to every 'thing like national order and 
morality, it was guarded by the church, — ^lier power 
was exerted ou its behalf^ — and it became a matter of 
extreme peril for the secular authorities, even in the 
most glaring case, to interfere. Oric striking instance 
of this, related by the historian of the Indies, we shall 
here record. A man convicted of a multitude of 
crimes, sought impunity for all his enormities at tlie 
foot of the altar. The viceroy Gelves caused him to 
be dragged from thence. This act of necessary jus- 
tice was construed into an outrage against the divi- 
nity. The tliunder of excommunication was imme- 
diate! v sent forth, and rhe ])cople rose. The regular 
and secular clergy took up arms ; the palace of the 
commander was burnt ; his guards, friends, and pru ti- 
zaus were put to the sword ; he himself was put in 
irons, and sent to Europe, with seventy gentlemcii^ 
who had not been afraid to espouse his cause. The 
archbishopi; who was the cause of all these calamities, 
and whose vengeance was not yet satisfied, pursued 
his victim with the wish and desire of sacrificing hijoi. 
The court, after having hesitated for some time, de- 
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aided at length in iavour (rf fanaticism. The defender 
^ of the rights of the thrtone and of order, was con- 
demned to t^tal : iphhvion» and liis successor was au- 
thpxhied solemnly to consecrate all tlie notions of su- 
perstition, and particularly the superstition of asy- 
lums.” * i 

These baleful institutions, which operated so fear- 
fully iif the encouragement of immorality, have been, 
at least in the Protestant world, abolished by the Re- 
formation. Indulgences, and ' sanctuaries for crime, 
have been swept away, with the thousand other abo- 
minations of Popery from which we have been de- 
livered. The knowledge of right and wrong does not 
now depend on the pleasure of a weak or worthless 

• It is related, tliat at Turin, in 1732, a soldier on the parade 
shot the captain of Ids comjiany dead in the ranks, and walked 
deliberately into a church- Here he was safe, as long as the monks 
were pleased to protect him, and the king dared not to proceed 
against him. After many intreaties, the monks did indeed turn 
him out, and he was broke alive on the wheel ; but in all this there 
was implied a degrading acknowledgment of their power to screen 
whom tliey chose, even the most atrocious offenders. Indeed, as is 
remarkefl by a writer in The Pulpit,” from whose excellent letters 
we have, in the preceding part of this Essay, made several extracts, 
— is very probable, that the practice of assassination, so fre- 
quent in Italy, was at first occasioned by the number of asylums^ 
If a ruffian were to assassinate my nearest relative, and f’un to one 
of these asylums, he i» safe ; should he afterwards obtain abso- 
lution, he may then walk the streets in perfect safety. What, 
then, must I patiently bear this ? No, I will kill him in return, 
and run to an asylum myself. In this way, assassinatmn probft^ 
bljf .commenced, till it,beq^e.so general that it was nolongjer dim- 
grace^l." , 
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mortal ;->-the disgrace and tke t^ngfeP?<tf crime have 
been set in their proper l;he laws of Gotb 

and of the State have hoen^viitalfeat^ from violation, 
and guarded and supported by dictate of rte^ibn 
and religion. Nor are these benefits of the Refoirma- 
tiofi altogether confined to Prdtestant lands ; they 
have been experienced, to a certain extent, also in 
Catholic countries. It is true, ’the doctrine of indul- 
gences has never been relinquished by the Papal See ; 
nay, has been declared perpetual by the authority of 
the last general Coxincil, and is even now acknow- 
ledged by the Roman Church as one of her unchan- 
ging laws.* It is also true, that the sister-doctrine of 

* On the subject of Indulgences, the reader may peruse the 
following extract from a work recently published liy the Rev. P. 
(Jandolphy, a Roman Catholic Priest of eminence ; and approved 
by the highest ecclesiastical authorities at Rome. The whole 
work, sanctioned as it is by the head of tlie Papal church, demon- 
strates that Popery as a system is unchanged by the lapse of ages, 
— tliat its features are, at this moment, not one whit less rev&lt- 
ing than they appeared in the twelfth, or in the' sixteenth cen- 
tury, The following extract, in particular, demonsttates that her 
opinior?, in reference to the doctrine of indulgences, has undergone 
no alteration. Having quoted, as the warrant for that doctrine, 
the declarations and the examples of many pontiffs, the decrees of 
many councils, and particularly these wdrds of the Council of 
Treiit~“ The power to grant indulgences has been given to 
church by Jesus Christ, and the use of them^is lieneficial to sal- 
vation ; and the power ought to be retained^ 'yet, neVertheleiss, 
used with moderation, lest ecclesiastical discipline ihbnld be 
weakened by an over great facility :*'~he then etati»l th4i' 
principle on wliich the doctritm is 'AR the 

works bf the just have a double value in the sight of Cfod,— * 

M . 
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thft ; ri^t. .o£ fiidifitiluMy is still recognized by that 
v'diuriSl : iuid se! ■.litt^^^ are its revolting abominations 
at iciuiimce. ivilih of modem Popery— 

which: aoanc »V»ter». hfOvM have us believe to be a 

uij^ of tho otli^nl of satisfaction ; that is, one giving a 

title to recompense hereafter^ the other constituting an equiva- 
lent for tVe temporal punishrneni of sin. . . . Thus every good 
work has a double claim on the bounty of God, one in quality of 
merit, the other in quality of satisfaction, and, as the satisfaction 
arising out of the good works of the saints far exceedvS their tem- 
poral debt to the justice of God, it becomes a lialauoe in favour of 
the church, which, tlirough the infinite mercies of Jesus Christ, 
she is authorised to apply to the exigencies of her other children. 

Whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.*' 
Which treasure, derived from the virtues of the saints, through 
the superabundant merits of Jesus Christ, forms an inexhaustible 
stock of satisfaction, which the church, and the chief pastor, are 
emjKiwercd to apply to the general advantage of the faithful. 

Peter feed my lambs, feed my sheep.** Among the many prac- 
tical instances that might bo adduced of the present existence of 
this doctrine in the Church of Rome, one shall here be mentioned, 
whfeh is of tory recent occurrence. Dr Moylan, the titular Bishop 
of Cork, issued, on a late occasion, a Declaration of l^leiiary Indul- 
gence iuid Jubilee, for the building of a Popisii Cathedral in the 
City of Cork. In the Pastoral Letter which he issued in this case, 
ho proclaimetl, in imitation at once of the pious example of Leo X , 
and of his prewnit mas^r, the reigning Pope, not only the remis- 
sion of temporal ctmsures, but of the future punishments of sin in 
tj^e world to come ! This letter he ordered to be publicly y^ad, in 
every chapel of his diocese, on the four successive, Sundays 
ending 5th December 1613/" His jubilee contiiiued about a jvhole 
m9nth, ou account of the multitudes who came from all parts to 
take a4va|0,t^ige of the l^enary Indulgence, or full remission of 
sinei;; ijb i$,sta|ted^ that ** the pecuniary payment required of 
those who came to receive the ihclulgence, though reduced so low 
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very different thing from the Mdeht system— that 
only a few years have elapsed, since the head of th<5^ 
church appointed four towns in Italy to be asylums 
for assassins ! But while all this is true — it is^ at the 
same time, undeniable, that Cafholic countries Tiave 
shared, in no small degree, in the'good whidi the Re- 
formation has conferred on mankind, by the abolition 
of the institutions about which we have been treating, 
'^riie flagrant abuses with which they polluted society, 
have been, by the light of the rq,covcred Word of 
God, exhibited in all their deformity, and since that 
time have been more rarely witnessed. Another 
Tetzel has not disgraced an age since that of Luther ; 
nor would even catholic princes — with, perhaps, an 
exception or two — ^permit such violent encroachments 
on the laws of their states, as they were accustomed 
to witness, with degrjiding tameness, in the days of 
darkness and superstition. 

Whilst, in the various ways at which we have ra- 
pidly glanced, the Reformation has improved the ino- 


as twop^mce to each person of the lower order in the vast crowd;, 
amounted to a large sum V fn his Pastoral Letter are found the fol- 
lowing words of expostulation with his fock^ in reference to^the 
indulgence : It is written, that God will hear us in the accepta- 
ble tune. Surely this holy time of indulgence must be the most 
acceptable time ! Ah ! profit of them. Be reconciled to you# 
offended God. If you neglect this grace^ if you suffer this holy 
time <ff indulgence to pass without profiting by it, there is every 
reason to fear that the time of God’s mercy shall pass from you 
nevermore to return! Were your shis as red as liy the 

grace o£ the absolutidfi, and the application of llife' pliedary indbl- 
gence/your souls shallbecome white as snow !" 


M 2 
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ralis, and pit<»nat0d prosperity of the states of £u- 
i^rope, its effect has inten .eminently beneficial in refer- 
eapeto thdr haitejwowraei.yrith each other, and, we may 
:ifeferen<^ intercourse with the distant 

notaotisiof the eariM So completely had a dark and 
intolerant superstition subjected them to its power, 
that, in numberless instances, their dignity, their in- 
terest, their honour — all were abandoned in compli- 
ance with its injunctions, and basely sacrificed at its 
shrine. The mere remonstrance of Ihe high^priest at 
Borne was enough to cancel the most awful bonds, 
and to. induce his subjects to trample on their most 
solemn obligations. If his Holiness the Pope was 
pleased, at any time, to declare respecting treaties 
that had been concluded between belligerent king- 
doms, or that had been entered into by friendly na- 
tions for their mutual good, that they were inconsist- 
ent with the interests of the church, his declaration 
was sufficient — in spite of all the solemnity of the 
oaths under- which the parties had come — to induce 
their, gross aird immediate violation. Facts almost 
without number pour in upon us in confirmation of 
this statement. We find it recorded, that Charle- 
magne, at the particular request of the Pope, and to 
discharge the .obligation of his father, Pepiui to the 
TIoly See» vj(dat^ most grossly his league with Desi- 
deiius, king of the Lombards, and, although allied to 
him by marriage,, dispossessed him of all his.tlomi- 
aaons^+f-teriainatingtbyithat act of perfidy the; Lom- 
^b*Ard gojiierhmeniiinrO’taly^ - We find it fwiber teoord- 
- . thats Horry IE' of England obtained a Papal dis- 
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pensation to violate his , fat^er^^tvillj; which he had 
solemnly sworn to observe, rri^piy-i.dn* that gronndf 
wrested the kingdom of AnJoWItom his brother Geof- 
frey, to whom of right it belbi^ A' Again »p4: ^*0, 
and many times, were the solen n treaties that *(took 
place between the Catholics and the Protestants of 
France sacrificed to the infamous principle on which 
we have been remarking. In the course of the Albi- 
gensian wars — their lystorian assures us — more than 
ten treaties, which had been entcited into with that 
brave and magnanimous, hut devoted and martyred 
people, were perfidiously violated. One of the most 
memorable instances that are on record, of the breach 
of solemn engagements, for the sake of the church, is 
the infringement of the ten years’ truce which was 
concluded between Ladislaus IV. king of Hungary, 
and the Turkish sultan Amurath. The peace, it 
would seem, displeased the Pope. He sent his legate 
Julian to induce the king to violate it, and to absolve 
him from the oath by which it had been confirmed. 
It was accordingly violated; the war was renewed ; 
and a sanguinary battle was soon thereafter contested 
at Varna, which terminated most fatally and disgrace- 
fully" for the arVns and the faith of tte Christians.’ It 
k related, that Amurath, amid the fiiry of the battle, 
perceiving the dreadful slaughter bf^his men, and thSt 
his aMPairs were in extreme peril, plilckcd. from his bo- 
som the writing that contained the leaguev and, hold- 
ing it* hp'Ta* ‘‘his hand, with hie cyesi atithe bamoitime 
lifte4 to heaven,- exclairhed^tt tbou^orueffied 

Chrfet f ^ this is itho' lc^»feuiwHich> tH^ Christiatis^ in thy 
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name,- made with lie^, arid which they have, without 
'‘«ny cause, violated ^W''tKoii art a God, as they say, 
and as we dreaiU, '»Vttigt! the wrong now dona to thy 
tiame^^and to me, siipi sh'ow thy power upon thy per- 
jured people, who, my their deeds, deny the® — their 
God ! ” Whether tnis anecdote be true or false, it is 
certaiuj that the army of the Hungarians was totally 
destroyed, and their king slain ; and that the ruin of 
Hungary, the overthrow of thp Grecian empire, and 
the rapid progress of the Ottoman arms in Europe, 
were the disastrous consequences of this perfidious 
transaction. 

By the Reformation, this melancholy state of mat- 
ters, has been, at least in the Protestant world, brought 
to a termination. It is true, the same power has' been 
often claimed on the part of the Pontiffs ; and, on the 
part of the Popish princes, the same degrading subr 
mission has been often displayed.* But wheresoever 

^ The truth of this assertion might 1)C demonstrated by rrte- 
reiice to u multitude of facts, but the mention of one or two in 
this place shall 'siifticc. ■ 

Peace was given to Germany, and the liberty Of professirijg their 
religion was given to tliii Protestants, by the arrangemeiifs'wbiiih 
were agreed on between the Emperor Charles and the ’bf 

the Reformed faith, and which, in 1532, were ratified in tbed^iet 
aa Batisbon. But' the l^pe was offended beyond measnfe bn 'bc'- 
count of thb eofibeiliibns which had been made to the'Frotebtatitij, 
and ce^d hof his fefiionStranCes till they were re^bfied, aiiDdl till 
a war for religlbh Was rekindled. In the conclusiOii^bf (hbt'War, 
tlie Lahd^ave of Hesse having made term.s of piidUbatten ' with 
the®inperof, was, in violation of the treaty, and of ' the Imtperial 
feith whidi had been pledged to him, made a prisohbr.* The 
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the spirit of the Reformation has neeu introduced and 
imbibed, the pretended right^bf heads of the Papal 
Church to dispense with solemn ei^agements has been 
indignantly rejected, and the pi<pciple under the 

Duke of Saxony^ resenting tlie perfid|r, had again recouri$e to 
arms, and brought Charles to the peace of Passau, in which it 
was provided, that neither party should be injured on account of 
their religion. This treaty was confirmed at the next Diet of 
Augsburg. Soon, however, it was overturned. War was rekin- 
dled, and the Protestant interest was extinguished in Bohemia. 
The flame spread over all Germany, and, iftdeed^ almost through- 
out Europe. Furiously did it rage for thirty years, filling Ger- 
many with devastation and blood, but at length was terminated 
by the peace of Westphalia. Of this treaty we have spoken in a 
preceding part of our Essay. It was, on the whole, eminently 
favourable for the Protestants, securing them in the enjoyment of 
many a privilege which they had long contended for in vain. 
Against it, however, the Pope solemnly protested, declaring it to 
be derogatory to the interests of the church, and therefore null 
and void. The document which he emitted on this occasion, the 
reader will find in the Appendix, No. VI. Alas ! matters had 
undergone a mighty alteration in the states of Europe, els(i his 
protestation had been found to be something else than a lelum 
imhdk* Dire necessity compelled the popish, princes to regard 
the trenty. With a multitude of indirect infractions of it, indeed, 
they were chargeable, but political reasons weighed with them to 
prevent its open and positive violation* 

In addition to these notices, the following facts may be men- 
tioned, as evidences that the same arrogant clainas are still made 
by the ponti^ pa behalf of the church, and that the same in- 
famous principle, by whose operation the states (rf* Europe were 
formerly afflicted and degraded — that the pleasure of fhe Pope 
can make void even the most solemn obligations — ^wouW, be still, 
if it were possible, most rigorously enforced. In the frpaty which 
was Concluded in 1707. between the Emperor and Charles !kn. 
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fta^nce wlmh the kinpjs of the earth 

to act, has been scorned. :The solemnity^ an oath 
been gen,er£iHyih^*isa^ by the princes of Pro- 
and r me;^!lmTe been accustomed to re- 

of iriMrtanee werfe made to the Protestants. 

!Pop6 ClemeiK XL, ivas full of indignatioo> and, im- 
mediately writing to the emperor, condemned it in the following 
terms ; ' We do, by these presents, denounce, and, by the authori- 
ty given to us by Almighty God, we declare, that the foresaid 
articles of the Treaty of Alt R.anstadt„ and the other things con- 
tained in it, which the Catholic faith, the divine worship, 
the salvation of souls, the ecclesiastical authority, jurisdiction, and 
rights whatsoever, and in what manner soever, with all and every 
present and every future consequence of them, have been from the 
very beginning, are now, and for ever shall be, null and void, and 
that no one is hound to observe them, or any of them, even al- 
though they have been often ratified and confirmed by oath !* 
Still more presumptuous is the following language of another 
Pope: Urban V., bishop, servant of the servants of God, &c. 

Truly it has come to our ears, that not only our dearly beloved 
son in Christ, the illustrious Winceslaus, King of the Romans, 
but also his father, Charles, Emperor of the Romans, did, either, 
conjunct! y or severally, enter into certain confederacies, leagues, 
&c. with divers kings and princes, and that some of those 
kings and princes, either at that time or afterwards, became 
open schismatics or heretics, and were separated from the 
unity of the holy Roman Church, — Therefore we, consider- 
ing that such confederacies, engagements, leagues. See, made 
with those who had become scbismatics and heretics, are ra^ft, 
u^jlawful, and, of very deed, null, (though perhaps they were 
made before the lapse, pf those persons into schism or heresy), 
uotwithsifctmdmg tK^y may have been confirmed by oath 6r«pro- 
mise, or the ap6stdlic sanction, or strengthened by any other au- 
thority wiiatsoever : — we, being desirous to obviate t^e danger 
of as well to the said king^ as to all others whom it does or 

may concern, do therefore, by these presents, strictly prohibit 
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gard their own dignity and'^her>hn^turisf tfadt 
as concerned in its fidfilmiht. h 

Nor has this auspii^U 8 .cfaaii||;|Hin‘ their 
duct been altogether con&i^d ;. &) the nat^n«lol^®tlM 
rope; the most distant regipns.|have been.v«ilitp|l94ed 
within thp sphere of its influence^ During' tiiefnudan^ 
choly period that preceded the sixteenth century, the 
one half of the world lived in a state of proscription 
from intercourse and friendship with the other. So 
thoroughly was the spirit of the prevailing supersti- 
tion imbibed in those days by the people of Western 
Europe, that every other part of the world was 
supposed to be under the malediction of heaven, and 
its inhabitants regarded as an order of inferior beings. 
Friendship with such persons would have been consi- 
dered as degrading in the extreme, nor did any inter- 
course take place with them, except for the purpose of 
enslaving, and, by inquisitions, and tortures, and fire. 


tlieip from keeping those confederacies^ ieugues, or con veil ti tins, 
in any part, themselves, and from allowing thpm in any manner 
to be observed by others ! ! " It may be mentioned, in conclusion 
of tins*— already too lengthened — note j that the same pontilf, 
whc«e letter to the emperor we have just quoted^ wrote to the 
Abbot of St Gall, in Switzerland, respectin^g a treaty whiclt, in 
he had entered into with the Protestant canton of Berne, 
telling him, among other things, that 1^ and his successors were 
not bound to observe the articles of that ^reaty, any more Uian *f 
they had never been agreed to." Who will atSi^nrij in thjB fime of 
such*melanchbly facts as these, that the atrocious jirincifjle of not 
keeping faith with heretics, when the interest of tbe cnurc]|i re- 
quires, and opportunity permits it . tv *be violated? is ^ not recog- 
nised *^nd avowed by the Papal See ? ^ ^ 
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and swoxd, redudi^MjaeTa under the domination of 
^the Roman See» j did these sentiments prevail 
>^in«ulting 'Os 4hi^Were. to the dignity of our eoin- 
mdd^jiidtnre ; but^ ^eoiding only with a dark and 
ofip^itious age, aAet the light of truth had again 
visited and gladdciSed the wcnrld, they fled, and gave 
place td^noHons more consonant to reason, and to the 
religion of Christ. The genuine spirit of that religion 
was shewn to be utterly opposed to such a system of 
proscription,-— a system which sought to entail for 
ever, on a great portion of our species, the curse oi' 
ignorance and degradation. When the Bible — the 
grand repository of divine truth — was laid open to 
the investigation of mankind, it was easily perceived 
that Christianity is any thing but exclusive in its na- 
ture ; that it is not confined to one sect or one nation, 
or included within the precincts of any country ; that 
it extends its regards to the entire species, teaches its 
disciples to cherish sentiments of kindness and bcnc- 
vofence towards all mankind, and seeks to bring to 
the enjoyment of its inestimable blessings the people 
of every language and of every clime. The narrow 
limits within which bigotry would have confined the 
favdUrites of heaven were overleaped ; Christians be- 
gan to regard fellow men as brethren, — ^the children 
of the same Father, and equally the objects of his 
paternal care; separating oceans, which before made 
enemies of nations, began to he traversed for fheir 
mutual good, .and mighty schemes were projected for 
the*gcneral welfare. To that interesting era may be 
traced the. origin, in modern times, of those plans for 
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the extension of knowledge, and ||he blessings of civi- 
lized and Christiaii life^ aihoog ^Istant sand degradeii 
regions, whicii, in the present d a^yi- ^have increased to 
so much strength, and which cC^istiintc the brightest 
features in the aspect of our tim^^s. — ^It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to add, that the secular interests of the Euro- 
pean nations have been any thing but injured by the 
change of sentiment to which we have been adVerting. 
Their people became more intelligent and active ; 
commerce was prosecuted with new vigour ; and the 
nations themselves became more affluent and power- 
ful. 
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rAPTBR III. 

t 

OF TH® EFFECT WHICH THE REFORMATION HAS 
PRODUCED ON DOMESTIC HAPPINESS, AND, IN 
GENERAL, ON THE HAPPINESS OF SOCIAI. LIFE. 

In prefixiug to the preceding chapter the titl^i which 
it bears, we are not to be understood as affirming that 
the effects of the Reformation which it records have 
no bearing on the happiness of domestic or social life ; 
nor, in prefixiug to this chapter the title which stands 
before it, do we mean to say, that the advantages re- 
sulting from the Reformation which we are about to 
record, have no relation to the public welfare. All 
thut is intended by these titles is to intimate the 
inimediat^jhbaring of the events and changes detailed 
in their siw^eetive chapters; for the trutli i 8 »i|t|ift 
whereiasoevef, the,' Reformation benefited d(^,e§ti(Q sp- 
ciety, in that also, though less directly, it did gp^drto 
the.»ation 4 and whereinsoever it hene- 

lited the puldi^jpletpsts of the state, it, at the same 
^iw.e{re0nfe|g«id;fii9pprtaht benefit on social^ life, , 

effect which, tbe^f.ReltgmHion 
.hap.prcKlRIidf.il^ i^iaSil^ppiness, it ohviop&.to 

hllf ,,8^11*. SftCrplitfflpf jW>!Si4-'Wes,.SSf,^- 
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titled to prominent regard. In <>a preceding part of 
our Essay, this subject has be^n adverted to ; bn^ 
there is yet a remark or two respecting it, to which we 
request the attention of our readers. Excellent is 
the poet’s sentiment when hq a^fms, that 

'' The only amaranthine flower on earth 
Is virtue.*’ 

True Christian virtue is the dignity and happiness of in- 
dividual man ; nor is it less so of man in his social state. 
Destitute of this celestial gift, man is a weed, and a 
community of such men is a garxlen of weeds. If so- 
ciety is not* in the first place, in some degr^ virtuous, 
it cannot be happy ; and it will be found, that the 
comfort and happiness of social life bear an exact pro- 
portion to the degree of virtuous feeling by which it 
is pervaded. We know that it will constitute the 
glory of the celestial world, and be one great source of 
its felicity, that it will be characterized by the entire 
and everlasting absence of moral evil ; and^ therefore, 
it will be according to the approaches whids are made 
' by human society on the earth to the Ipurity of hea- 
Yenj that it will advance towards its dignity, and par- 
tidipatc? its happiness. ' ‘ • * 

We have seen, from the preiCedfeigiJdetails, that nu- 
merous institutions existed, aaid'^'^C Perished, un- 
der the papacy, which shed a tnojt' byeful infiu^Ce 
ovCT the morals of both public andiptivati3*iife>;*and 
that, in efteteng their oterthirdwi 
has l^dfie'inieklettlable got^ -^BMfififilust 
not be forgotten, ‘ that>f*^iSi>#lii iidllhOUgh thbse institu- 
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tibns had not the Popish system itself, inas- 

lioudi as it is a Syisteih i iof most debasing superstition, 
did naturally tend t| incapacitate and inspire men 
withi distaste for thf practice of social virtue. No 
truth : has more largely obtained the confirmation of 
experience than thi» — that superstition is hostile to 
morality, and that, exactly in proportion to its pro- 
gress, does it become, in a moral point of view, the 
bane of society. Now, the superstition which, in the 
ages before Luther, was prevalent in what was called 
the Christian world, was distinguished by every fea- 
ture of darkness and debasement. Awfully was the 
glory of our divine religion obscured and trampled in 
the dust, when its sublime doctrines were trantdbrmed 
into idle and contemptible theories, its simple but 
majestic ritual exchanged for an immense and bur- 
densome train of puerile and ridiculous observances, 
and its pure and virtuous injunctions — ^whose object 
is to rescue man from the bondage of vice, and to fit 
him for the employments of the celestial state -r sup- 
planted by, human commandments, whose whole teui 
dency was to enfeeble the mind, and to depmve the , 
heart ! In what a- fearful state of degradation and ' 
deltdion must ihe human soul have been, when toadr 
ing ihe boi%;; with/ ihm chains, continuing days and 
nij^tf without , jtatWf, refraining from the use of 
speoOh, .tOBMphh^!lhotionles8 like statues, and stand- 
ing on loffy/ pdl^ for years together, were adopted 
as wtfeodSiOf jfilod ! It could not have hap- 

pened othwi'Eiw jthfi.tji^e,iinind,: hyidisvotiog its 
wlndeareffaid^tOi^iWJhcocnpelbsstand de^ading super- 
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sititious, should have become eufeehled and contracted 
in all its energies, and utterlyidisjijuidrfied for the iao-« 
men tons duties of social life. 'j !.u 

If, in addition to tJic bane^td^ fendency of sUch .a 
superstition as this, we consider the extreme coerdption 
of domestic manners that prevailed among the various 
orders of tlie pontifical clergy, and the influence which 
their example could not but exert on the ignorant 
multitude, we shall no^ longer be surprised at the ab- 
sence, in those ages, of all that is emjobling to the hu- 
man character, and of all that is excellent and charm- 
ing in human society, “ For some years,” says the 
Popish Doctor Bellarmine, “ before the Lutheran and 
Calvinistic heresies were published, there was not (as 
contemporary authors testily) any severity in ecclesias- 
tical judicatories, any discipline with regard to morals, 
any knowledge of sacred literature, any reverence for 
divine things ; there was not almost any religion re- 
maining.” “ The modern and unhappy clergy,” says 
a German bishop, who wrote about the jjoihmence- 
ment of the Reformation, “ addict themselves to tem- 
poral things; being destitute of divine light, they 
lot?« themselves, neglect the love of God and their 
neighbour; they are worse thfert 'wbrldly men, whnm 
they destroy together with themselves. They are ad- 
dicted to pleasures and infamous practices, and neglecf 
the salvation of the souls of Christ’s fiiilMhl ^ei^le. By 
the ■^yes of such wicked clergymen, the oecuJisfii come 
to be disobedient and irreverent towards ihey»nvch ; 
they seduced by blind ^ide4| Wh4, 0 '!lhnn/ife ! sfre 
ignorant, proud,' covetoiw; by^Ujeriths,' simouiacal, luxu- 
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rious, envious, slow to good works, and prone to evil. 
, Where at this , daj^ can be found that continence in 
gesture, -diet, appar^> and conduct, that becomes the 
clergy? At banquets, taverns, plays, and theatres, 
they are more frequently found than in places dedi- 
cated to God. How infinitely pernicious to the uni- 
versal church, the scurrility, the ignorance, the fomi- 
cafron,* the simony, and other crimes are, with which 
almost the whole clergy are infected, there is no man 
who can entertain a doubt.” 

Surely it is not wonderful that all tliis contempt of 
morality in those who ought to have been its guar- 
dians, and who professed to .be its teachers, ^buld 
have induced utter disregard for it in the minds of the 
people. This we find actually to have been its me- 
lancholy effect ; for Nicholas Clemangis, already quo- 
ted, himself an archdeacon in the church of Rome, de- 
clares, “rThat wicked persons did so much abound in 
all professions of men, that scarcely one among a 
thbusand was to be found, who did sincerely live an- 
swerable to his profession ; or, if there was any one 
that was honest, chaste, temperate, and did not.follow 
this licentious kind of life, he was made a laughing 
st<aik to others, and was forthwith called either an in- 
solent and singulSir madman, or a hypocrite.” , 

• These are evils for which the progress of literature 
and science — ^if, indeed, it were possible, that, in such 
,a state of things^] literature and science could *havc 
^made progress — would have furnished no remedy. 
Speculators about the improvement of mankind may 
dmtn of the regeneration of the human character. 
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and the melioration of human society by other means, 
but the whole past experience of , man compels us to* 
believe and to affirm, that Christianity, and Cl!ristiani> 
ty alone, is adequate to the accomplishment of that great 
work. In vain had philanthropists laboured, and sages 
taught, and the splendour of human wisdom for four 
thousand years illumined the world. Christianity, at 
her first entrance among the children of men, beheld 
gross and universal depravity pervading the manners of 
mankind. Tliey were, according to the testimony of 
Him whose words are eternal truth, “ filled with all 
unrighteousness, fornication, wickedness, covetousness, 
malitaousness ; full of envy, murder, debate, deceit, 
malignity; whisperers, backbiters, haters of God, de- 
spiteful, proud, boasters, inventors of evil things, diso- 
bedient to parents, without understanding, covenant 
breakers, without natural affection, implacable, unmer- 
ciful.” Wheresoever her influence extended, Chris- 
tianity accomplished a blissful and glorious change, — 
a change which was the boast and the joy of her ajJo- 
logists, and the confusion of her enemies. “ Give me,” 
exclaiiped tlie Christian Cicero *, pleading the cause of 
our divine religion, “ give me a man passionate, slande- 
rous, ungovernable ; by the' power of the word of Ood 
I will render him placid as a lamb. Give me a man 
greedy and avaricious, I will give him back to you li- 
beral, lavishing his gold with unsparing hand. ,Ghve 
me a* man who shrinks from pain and death, and pre- 
sently he shall contemn the gibbet, the stake, and the 

* Lactantius. 


X 
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wild beast. Give me one who is libidinous and a de- 
♦baucliee, and you shall see him sober and temperate. 
Give me‘ one cruel and bloodthirsty, and his fiiry shall 
be ctuiverted into clemency itself. Give me, in short, 
oiie addicted to folly, injustice, and crime, and he 
shall become prudeAt, and harmless, and just.” Now, 
the Reformation, being a recurrence to the form and 
the spirit of genuine Christianity, might have been 
expecteil to produce a recurrence to that purity of 
conduct, and that elevation of moral character, which 
arc its inseparable attendants. Accordingly, we find 
that this was really the case. The thousand abuses 
and immoralities which were tolerated, and even en- 
couraged, under the preceding reign of darkness, fled 
as lowering clouds are scattered by the sunbeams of 
the morning ; a return was extensively made to that 
purity of external conduct which had been universally 
relinquished ; and the foundation was laid of all that 
refinement of manners, and all that dignity of charac- 
ter, by which, since the Reformation, the people of 
the Protestant have been exalted above the people of 
Catholic lands. 

There are, it is true, some Protestant countries, in 
wffich this auspicious change has taken place to a 
greater extent than has been the case in others. In 
Scotland, for example, and in Protestant Switzerland, 
the lower orders of society are much superior, in point 
of intelligence and morals, to people of the same* class 
in any other land. It is obvious, tlmt this superiori- 
ty's to be attributed to the more extensive diffusion of 
knowledge— especially religious knowledge — in these 
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countries, and tlicir consequent more enlarged eiF 
Joyment of the blessings of the Reformation. J5ut# 
the influence of this happy revolution, in elevating 
the tone of social morality, has not been confined tq 
Protestant lands. In those . Catholic states, in whicli 
Protestantism has obtained tolcmtion, a very consi- 
derable improvement has taken place in the morals 
both of tlie clergy and of the people. This reformation 
of conduct, indeed, was forced upon the members of 
that churcli, by the surprising increase of light and 
knowledge tlmt had taken place around them ; never- 
theless, the elevation of the standard of morality, and 
tlu^ consequent melioration of man's social condition, 
are ])leasing events — in what wjiy soever they may 
have been accomplished, — and we feel compelled to 
venerate the memory of the momentous revolution by 
which they were produced. 

It merits to be remarked farther on this part of 
our subject, that the Reformation has imparted a de- 
gree of security and confidence to the transactions*of 
commerce, and to the intercourse of social life, which, 
under .the reign of popery, could not possibly exist. 
The detestable principle — to wbicli we have again and 
again adverted — that every other interest must ri)e 
abandoned when it comes into competition with the 
interest of the church, must appeal* to every person cf 
common reflection to have been utterly at variance 
witlf every thing like generous friendship, and unsus- 
pecting intercourse, among mankind. What confi- 
dence could there he in social intercourse, what haj> 
pincss ill friendship, when men lived in continual jea- 

N 2 
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lousy of each other, afraid to speak the genuine 
sentiments of their hearts, lest some unguarded ex- 
pression ’shoidd annihilate their correspondence, and 
occasion the sacrifice of their friendship — peradven- 
ture also of their lives — at the shrine of unholy zeal * ? 
Add to this, that, in ‘consequence of the unbounded in- 
fluence which the clerical orders possessed over the 
minds of the people, they had the virtue, the peace, 
the happiness of domestic society entirely in their 
power. A more i^triking illustration of this remark 
cannot be conceived, than that which is furnished 
by the prevalence of the practice of auricular con- 
fession. It was the doctrine in wliicli tlic people 
\yere carefully instructed, that they ought to acquaint 
their spiritual guides with all their affairs — their 
faults and their good deeds — every thing, in short, 
which they either had done or intended to do. It 
would not be believed, if it were not proved by the 
fact, that ever the human mind could be so dismally 
blighted as tamely to acquiesce in such a degrading 
imposition. Alas ! it would seem that if the mental 
eye be once closed in darkness, there is no usurpation 
too dreadful or too debasing to obtain the implicit re- 
vefence of mankind. Auricular confession was re- 
ceived as a divine doctrine ; and the wrath of the Al- 
mighty was supposed to rest upon the sinner who 
dared to neglect it. And thus did it coirie to pa§s, 
that the priesthood became acquainted with the ’trau- 

• One memorable and mournful example of the triumph of Po- 
pish principle over the endearing obligations of Imman nlation- 
ship, the reader null find recorded in the Appendix, No. VII. 
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sactions of every family, enjoyed many opportunities 
of indulging their ambitious and licentious passions — 
had the virtue and the peace of domestic society com- 
pletely in their power — in short, obtained control over 
the whole system of human .life ! When we think of 
such a tremendous engine of corn^ption as this, wield- 
ed at will by a band of aspiring and profligate men, 
it is impossible to resist the conviction, that, in those 
times, domestic life must have been, to a very great 
extent, the scene of jealousy, and ptfering, and mi- 
sery *. 

* A iiiiiltitude of facts might he* mentioned, which demonstrait* 
the truth of this conviction. A sjiecimen of these we shall here 
present to our readers. Under the pontificate of Paul IT. a bull 
Was emitted from Rome respecting the conduct of the clergy, par- 
ticularly those of Spain, in reference to the sacrament of confes- 
sion. Part of this hull is in the following words : — Whereas 
certain ecclesiastics in the kingdom of Spain, and in the cities and 
dioceses thereof, having the cure of souls, or exercising such cure 
for others, or otherwise deputed to hear the confessions of peni- 
tents, have broken out into such heinous acts of iniquity, as to 
abuse the sacrament of penance in the very act of hearing the con- 
fessions, not fearing to injui c the same sacrament, and him who 
instituted it, our Lord God, and Saviour Jesus Clirist, by entice- 
ing and provoking, or trying to entice and provoke, females to 
lewd actions, at the very time wlien they were making their confes- 
sions/'^ — The introduction of this document into Spain, brought 
to light in a most appalling manner, the wretched condition iuV* 
which domestic society bad been reduced by the influence of the 
PapjfJ institutions. The following is the narration of a Spanish 
writer concerning this affair : When this bull was first introduced 
into Spain, the inquisitors published a solemn edict in all the 
churches belonging to the archbishopric of Seville, that any per- 
son knowing or having heard of any friar or clergy maif?, having 
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A happier state of matters has been introduced by 
^the Reformation. It has put an end to those grievous 
inroads upon the comfort of society, by which its mem- 

foiiuniited the crime of iibusing the sacrament of confession, or in 
any manner having imjiroperly conducted himself during the con- 
fession of a female penitent, should malce a discovery of what he 
knew, within thirty days, to the holy tribunal ; and very heavy 
censures Avere attached to tliose who should neglect or despise 
this injunction. When this edict was first jiuhlished, such a 
considerable number of females went to the palace of the iiupiisi- 
lor, only in the city of Seville, to reveal the conduct of their iu- 
famons confessors, that twenty notaries, and as many inquisitors, 
were ajjpoiiited to minute down their several informations against 
them ; hut these being Anind insufliciciit to receiv(,‘ tlie depositions 
many witnesses ,• and the inquisitors being thus overwhelmed, 
as it were, with the pressure oi such affairs, thirty days more were 
allowed for taking the accusations and, this lapse of time also 
])roving inadequate to the intended purpose, a similar jieriod was 
granted, not only for a third hut a fourth time. The ladies of 
rank, character, and noble families, had a difficult part to act on 
this occasion, as their discoveries could not he made at any parti- 
cutar time and place. On one side, a religious fear of incurring 
the threatened censures, goaded their consciences so much as to 
compel them to make the required accusations; on the other side, 
a regard to their husbands, to avIioiu they justly feared to give 
offence, by affording them any motives for siis]>ectiiig their pri- 
vate conduct, induced them to kei'p at liome. To obviate tliesi* 
difficulties, they had recourse to tJie measure of covering their 
faces with a veil, according to the fashion of Spain, and thus went 
to the inquisitors in the most aav.rvt manner they could adopt. 
Very few, however, escaped the vigilance of their husbands, who, 
on being informed of the discoveries and accusations made by 
their uives, were filled witJi suspicions ; and yet, iiotwithstaiid- 
irij> this accumulation of j)r<K»fs agairiKst the confessors, ])roduced 
to the inquisitors, this holy tribunal, contrary to^tbe expeUalions 
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bcrs were so long afflicted ; has denounced intrusion 
on the sanctuary of domestic life, as an atrocious of- 
fence ; in short, has put it in the power of gvery man 
to enjoy the sweets of unsuspecting friendship, and all 
the charities of private life. To that auspiciohs revo- 
lution arc we, in a great measure^ under God, indebted 
for all that charms us in the circle of our acquaint- 
ance, and all that we hold dear in our domestic en- 
joyments. 

» 

O fortuniitoH iiiinium, snti si bona norint !" 

There is yet one other point of view, in which, before 
leaving this part of our subject, we may consider the 
bearing of the Kefonnation on social happiness. It 
has effected an important and auspicious change in the 
religious temper, and, thereby, generally in the whole 
character of those among whom it has prevailed. It 
will not be denied by any person who is even mode- 
rately acquainted with the spirit, and bearings, and 
history of popery, that the direct tendency of the jsys- 
tem, which obtained universal regard in the Christian 
world before the Kefonnation, was to banish genero- 
sity, gentleness, and even liuraanity of feeling, out of 
the world. Intolerance — forbidding, unrelenting, ^vin- 
dictive intolerance— was the one feature, which it 
sought and tended to render predominant, and awfully 
influential in the human mind. A departure, how 
unimportant soever, from the opinion, or the practice 

of every one, put an end to the business, by ordering that all 
crimes of this nature, proved by lawful evidence, should ifrom 
thenceforth be consigned to perpetual silence and oblivion ! ’’ 
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of the Church, was regarded and denounced as heresy : 
jind, to this crime, forbearance — not to speak of chari- 
ty and kindness^*— was forbidden. Nurtured amid in- 
tolerance of so dark a complexion, and accustomed to 
behold and to enforce the merciless execution of every 
decree which the gcjnius of popery had sent forth to 
guard its unjust usurpation, it could not have happen- 
ed otherwise, than that the whole aspect of the character 
of mankind sliould have become gloomy, unsocial, and 
vindictive. Even females, formed by nature in finer 
mould, with feelings more delicate, and hearts more 
susceptible of tender impressions, tlmn those of tlie 
other sex, when once tlicy had thoroughly imbibed 
the spirit of their faith, seemed to rclinquisli the most 
amiable features of their character, and, on some occa- 
sions, to be divested even of humanity itself. In 
those countries in which the Inquisition Iiad obtained 
an establishment, this debasing influence of the spirit 
of popery was pre-eminently displayed. Kindness of 
temper seemed utterly to have forsaken their people. 
The barbarities of the most infamous of all tribunals 
wore talked of, and witnessed, without the slightest 
manifestation of horror; nay, the committing to the 
flames of a number of fcllow-creatnres, whose only 
crime was that of thinking for themselves, and reftising 
tQ worship God otherwise than according to his l)lesscd 
word, was contemplated with pleasure ; and multitudes 
assembled to the celebration of an Auto-da-fe, hs a 
better and more joyous entertainment than a buil- 
feai^t, or a theatrical exhibition* ’ 

* An Auto-(lu-f6, or Act of Fuitli, was an tixeculiun by the 
authority (h the iri(]nisitu)n Tlio sifrlit of siicli a spectacle was 
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It has been affirmed by some modem advocates for 
popery, that all this ought not to be charged on the pre* 
vailing superstition of those days ; that the ir/tolerance 

horrible in the extreme ; and the very mention of its atrocities,, 
with the callousness and triumph which the cruel spectators mani- 
fested, is calculated to make a mind not Altogether void of human 
sensibility, shudder. The unhappy victims, after having breathed » 
for years together, the pestilential vapours of a solitary dungeon^ 
and after enduring the most excruciating tortures which malignity 
could suggest, or barbarity mUict, were dragged from their scenes 
of misery, given over to the civil power, as'lu)peless and impeni- 
tent, and, amid circumstances of awful solemnity, committed to the 
flames. On the preceding festival, or Sunday, intimation of the 
approaching execution was made in the churches, and the people 
were invited and encouraged to be present. In consequence, the 
multitude which attended was immense. A host of blood-thirsty 
ecclesiastics issued from the convents and churches, and Grounded 
to the spot ; the standard of the Inquisition was unfurled, the 
heretics in sackcloth moved mournfully along, and silence was not 
interrupted, save by the tolling of the cathedral-bell, whose hol- 
low sound, at intervals, falling on the ear, announced the sad busi- 
ness of the day. From all quarters of the nation in which it t»ok 
place, and even from other lands, did the princes and the grandees 
resort to the tragedy, as to a magnificent entertainment. Philip 
II. was accustomed to enjoy an Auto-da- f^ us much as a theatrical 
exhibitlbn, and one was actually prescribed to Charles II, as a 
medicine and cordial. Ladies also, casting off the exquisite 
bility of their sex, and trampling on the common feelings of hu- 
manity, rejoiced when they should have wept, and gloried in their 
shame. The convulsions of expiring fellow- creatures, made tlie 
smile of triumph to i)lay upon their countenance, and the shrieks 
and ^oans of a martyr in the flames, Instead of drawing forth the 
sigh of female commiseration, only served to add fuel to their dis- 
mal joy. In truth, they dared not weep. Sympathy in such a 
case wsas no venial sin. Philip III. for giving vent to his natural 
feelings, and permitting on one occasion a tear to fall from Iiis 
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and the cruelties to which we have been alluding are not 
attributable to the system of the pontifical church, any 
more than the atrocities which have been sometimes per- 
petrated by Protestants arc chargeable on the religious 
system which they profess. 'I'liis affirmation, if really 
made in sincerity, mvst emanate from minds profoundly 
ignorant of the subject of which they speak and whereof 
they alifirm. The religious system of Protestants is a 
system of charity. There is not among them all, so 
far as we know, one exception to this principle. The 
dictate of every creed that exists among them is the 
dictate of their common Lord — “ Love your enemies ; 
bless them that curse you ; do good to them that hate 
you ; and pray for them who despitefully use you and 
jjcrsecutc you.” in some of their Confessions, and 
other public documents, there are found expressions 
that savour of intolerance — that seem to engage their 

eye, forfeited, in expiation of liis crime, a drop of blood, which 
vviii^ taken from him by the Inquisitor-general, and burnt b) tho 
common executioner. Grief, therefore, was banished from the 
spectators of these atrocities. Joy, the joy of minds degraded and 
brutalized, beamed in every countenance, and every heart expe- 
rienced additional delight by the repeated symptoms of agor’y that 
wei^ beheld in the poor sufferer. The preacher who officiated, 
when the grand Auto-da-f^, prescribed to Cliarles II., was exe- 
cuted, and who, if tenderness was to be met with, ought to have 
jfossessed it, on seeing a hundred and twenty persons ready to be 
east into the fire, exultingly exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh ! thou tribunal, for 
boundless ages mayest thou keep us firm in the faith, and pro- 
mote the punishment of tlie enemies of God. Of thee I may say 
what the Holy Spirit said of the church, " Thou art fair my love, 
thoVi art fair as the tents of Kedar, as the sightly curtains of 
Solomon ’’ 
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disciples to exterminate by violence whatsoever opi- 
nion or practice they conceive to he contrary to H0I3* 
Scripture, these expressions are most Satisfactorily ex- 
plained, in other parts of those documents, to imply 
the removal of such opinions and practices by those 
methods alone which are lawful, and which have the 
sanction of the Word of God. And if, in addition to 
this it must be acknowledged — as, alas ! it must be ac- 
knowledged — that Protestants have hcen guilty of 
persecution, their deeds of atrocity are to be attributed 
to the pi'ofligatc authors of them, who were Protestants 
merely in name, and not to the religious system which 
they profess ; for it is impossible for their bitterest 
enemies to point out one article in their respective 
systems which legitimately leads to persecution. Put, 
on the other liand, tlio atrocities wliich were perpe- 
trated by the disciples of the papacy, were perj)etrated 
from principle, in obedience to the dictates of their 
unholy system, and not merely in consequence of their 
own partial and erring views of truth and duty. Va- 
rious proofs of this statement have been already inci- 
dentally referred to in the preceding pagc.% and, if it 
were ‘ hcccssary, many others might be adduced, all 
combining to demonstrate that intolerance and pctsc- 
ciition, even to .suffering and death, were the princi- 
ples which the system of the Catholic Church solemn- 
ly enjoined on the belief and the practice of her mem- 
bers.' Why should we say were ? These are the prin- 
ciples of that system at this tlay ; for they have never 
been retracted. Nay, the last General Council of -the 
Papjil Church has stamped its confirmation, and the 
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character of immutability on them all ; and, in the 
atrocities which, during the last, and in the beginning 
of the pnesent century, were perpetrated on the Pro- 
testants in various continental states, and especially in 
France, the world has beheld these principles brought 
into dreadful practicfil operation Now, it is the con- 
sideration that such are its principles that impresses 
on the 'system of Catholicism the brand of foulest in- 
famy, and renders it deservedly the execration — as it 
has’ been the dreadful scourge — of the Christian world. 
Its whole effect is to debase and brutalize the hu- 
man mind ; and especially, by its laws against heretics, 
and its crusades for their extennination, and its inqui- 
sitions, and acts of faith, and interdicts, and excom- 
munications, and all the host of other deeds of bigotry 
which accord with its spirit, and are mentioned in its 
annals, does it tend to banish every thing like gene- 
rous and kind feeling from the human character, and 
from human society, and to induce tempers the very 
opposite of those which the Book of God enjoins, and 
which were exemplified in Him, who “ loved us even 
when we were enemies,” and who hath left us ^n ex- 
ample that we should follow' his steps f- 

It is manifest, from all this, that popery is a system 
utterly at war with the social happiness of mankind. 
The induration of the human character which it effcct- 

* See Appendix, No. VIII. • 

+ That there are persons in the Roman Catholic Church who do 
not approve of the principles above described, we readily allow. 
BuF these person.s are better than their religion ; and it wovld be 
as unfair to take their opinion as a proj)er .specimen of Catholic 
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chI had, it is true, a primary reference to religion, but 
could not be restricted to it. The whole range of hu-j 
man affairs must, in a greater or less degree, have been 
subjected to its influence. The habit of bigotry and 
unfeeling zeal, once established in the soul, could not 
but display its unhallowed influence, even in matters 
in which religion was not immediately concerned, and 
must especially have operated witli baleful efffect on 
the condition of domestic society. 'Fhere temper is 
every thing ; “ bowels of mercies, kindness, humble- 
ncvss of mind, meekness, long-suffering, forbearance, 
forgiveness, charity,” — arc the amiable dispositions 
which genuine Christianity recommends, and the pre- 
valence of which would render the social state of man 
truly blessed. But these arc not the tempers with 
whieli popery has a tendency to inspire her disciples. 
They are opposed to her whole spirit — as entirely op- 
posed to it, indeed, as light is to darkness. In pro- 
portion, therefore, as the spirit of popery was imbibed 
and manifested by its votaries, must domestic society, 
and the intercourse of private life, have been marked 
by an utter destitution of substantial felicity. Unfelt 
for aiid unfeeling, hateful and hating one another, is 
the wretched picture which was exhibited for m^iny 
ages by human society in the papal world, 

* 

principles, as it would be to take the sentiments of any of her Armi- 
nian clergy as a specimen of the real principles of the Calvinistic 
Church of England- We speak of systems, not of individuals ; 
and in a case like the present, in which the system has been for 
ages open to the view of the world, we do not need to appeal to 
any individual, or to any body of men, for information respect- 
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How blissful is the change, which, in respect of 
^■hesc things, has been accomplished by the lleforma- 
tion ! Ulhe merciful and benign religion of the Savi- 
our of men has dethroned from its ascendency the 
fierce and forbidiling superstition which had usurped 
its place. Far from intending to eradicate the humane 
and benevolent feelings of our nature, its design and 
its tendency are to elevate and ennoble them. Incul- 
cating by its supreme authority the sacred principle 
of good will to men of every description, it aims not to 
aggrandise any privileged class or community of persons, 
but to promote the general hap])iness of universal man- 
kind. 'J’his is the religion which, by the Protestant 
Reformation, has been freed from corruption, and has 
obtained scope for the diffusion of its heavenly influ- 
ence over the world ; and, in proportion to the degree 
in which men have imbibed its spirit, have the mild- 
ness and the charity, which arc its distinguishing fea- 
tures, been manifested in their intcrcouse with each 
other, and with distant lands. Poor, indeed, must be 
the heart of that man who can cast his eyes over the 
population of Protestant states, and behold, instead of 
the fierce, and cruel, and unrelenting zeal, that dis- 
tinguished ill other days the pcojile of the Christian 
world, and the dark and disdainful scowl which tlicy 
V'crc wout to cast upon the professors of another faith, 
and the natives of other lands, the displays of charity 
and philanthropy by which they arc now beautified 
and ennobled — poor must be that man’s heart, who can 
loQk abroad, and behold all this, and feel no emotions 
of satisfaction from the momentous change ! The spirit 
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of the immortal Howard was the genume spirit ol* 
ehristiaiiity, and of the Reformation ; and, althougU 
comparatively few persons have it in their J»ower to 
leave their homes, as he did, and to traverse pecans, 
and mountains, and empires, in search of want and 
wretchedness, which they might pity and relieve, the 
same noble and benevolent temper may be traced in 
that amiable eagerness which pervades the Protestant 
world to feel for the miseries of their fellow men, and 
which, passing immeasurably beyond every considera- 
tion of kindred, and nation, and creed, is anxious to 
bless the whole of mankind with every temporal and 
spiritual privilege which it is in their power to be- 
stow. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

t 

OF THE EFFECT WHICH THE llEFOUMATION HAS 
rilODUCEO ON THE PUOGRES.S OF KNOWI.EUCE. 


The field which the title prefixed to this chapter 
spreads before us is arnjde and interesting ; but our 
limits permit ns to cast over it only a cursory glance. 
Every person who is not altogetlier a stranger to re- 
flection, must he aware tliat knowledge is of infinite 
importance to man, botli in his individual and social 
state. It constitutes the dignity of his nature. It 
allies him to superior beings. Without it he is dc- 
grailed, destroyed, lost. 

Knowledf^e to the soul 

Is power, and liberty, and peace.” 


Very considerable is the influence which the pVbgres- 
sive advancement of knowledge sends forth on a na- 
tion’s character, manners, and felicity. Its tendency 
is to polish the rudeness of nature, and to soothe its 
ferocity ; to restrain the passions, and humanize the 
heart. By it the social principle is strengthened, 
society is established, its laws are settled and ex- 
pteined, its wants provided for, its labours abridged, its 
whole system softened, dignified, improved. What is 
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it so much as the progress of knowledge, especially 
religious knowledge, among the inhabitants of her^ 
scattered villages, that has given to the national cha- 
racter of our own beloved land such a tone of high su- 
periority over the character of other states? And 
what is it but the pressure of tlie darkness of that 
deep and sullen night which has been induced and 
cherished by those petty spiritual tyrants, whd have 
been the scourge and the curse of ill-fated Ireland, 
that has sunk her people so immensely below the 
rank, in European society, which they are fitted, and, 
under a happier influence, would have been entitled to 
claim ? '^riie melancholy state of this our sister isle, 
speaks volumes as to the vast importance of knowledge 
to rriaukind, and proclaims, with a voice which all the 
world should hear, that outrage, and anarchy, and 
crime, are the mournful consequences of its depar- 
ture 

We were led, when treating, in a former part of our 
essay, of the bearing which the Reformation had on 

“ la Aatriin, Arinagli, and Londonderry,” buys one of her 
ininistjj;]^ contrasting tlie condition of lier instructed with that of 
her uninstnicted provinces, the number of educated children is, 
to the whole ])opulat ion, in the proportion of one to twelve: 
these are ])eaceable, quiet counties. But, in the county of Lime- 
rick — Limerick, two well known by its atrocities and murders — 
What is the number of children educatt*d there ? There are many 
who vpll be surprised t(j learn that it is only as one to nine hun- 
dred and seventy-seven ! In the jirovince of TTlstor, it is as (»ne to 
seventeen ; and in Munster, as one to five hundred !” — The Rev. 
W. Daly’s Speech at the Nineteenth Anniversary of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. 
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the interests of liberty, to advert to the melancholy 
qpndition of the world, during the dark ages, in re- 
spect of knowledge and learning ; and to the means 
which were employed by the ambitions priesthood of 
the Roman Church, for putting out the intellectuid 
light of mankind. ^ It is not neci'ssavy now to en- 
laige on this part of the subject. 8>iffice it to re- 
mark, ‘that useful knowledge was utterly banished 
from among the great mass of the people of the western 
world ; and that the condition, even of the clerical 
orders, was not much superior to that of those whom 
they professed to guide. 'I'lic liilde was unknown to 
most, and des])ised by all ; and the study of its origi- 
nal languages was stigmatized as in the liig;hest de 
gree criminal and dangerous. Kven the b’aculty oi 
Theology at Paris declared, l)efore the assembhsi 
parliament, that, if the study of Creek and Hebrew 
was permitted, religion was nndoiu'* ' Nor was it only 

Wo miglit ha\^* livod for ovoi in and liariiuni^ o,(t 

served tlio vicar of tlio Jiisluip (d < ’misltnico, inji^onnonsly, ‘Mlioip.di 
there had lioon never such a ihlu^; as a Jiilde — and (’tirdinul 
Hessilis observed, in tlu‘ same sjnrit, that tlie affaiiis of the 
churcJi would have heeii on a inneh better footin<r, if tlK^\n»h|)eis 
haij never been written.” Learning fell into as much disrepute 
as the Bible aiuonj*; the clergy <»f the old estahlishmeut, To uii - 
derstaud Greek rendered a man liable to be suspected of heresy, 
And Hebrew of mortN” In lo23, the magistrates of Lucerne ha- 
ving ordered the house of (adinus, a learmai professor, to he 
searched for lieretical hooks, one of the monks who performed the 
oliice, meeting with a Ilomei, calleil out, “ 'This is Lutheran, all 
that is Greek is Ivutiieran ' ’ — I'here is a new language called 
Gfeek, invented by the heretics, .said a ]>reaeher to his ^engre- 
gatiou, ‘‘ ami a hook printed in that, language called the New 
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I'cligious knowledge tlRit was interdicted — the complete 
extinction of intellectual freedom and investigati<yi 
was attempted, and, with respect to the vast majority 
of mankind, was accomplished. In short, the maxim, 
that “ ignorance is the parent of devotion and’ of civil 
subordination” — a maxim the mo§t monstrous that ever 
blighted minds could adopt, was, by a train of deep 
laid policy, rendered dominant over all the cliristian 
world, and, from that time, dreariness and barrenness 
were the melancholy characteristics of many ages in 
the history of man. Mind, with all its energies, was 
dormant ; the sublime faculties of the human soul, by 
which it is allied to superior natures, were subjected 
to stagnation ; and human society resembled the wide 
waste of an Arabian desert, or the gloom of the moon- 
less and starless midnight sky. 

Through the stillness and sullcnness of that awful 
night, indeed, a solitary star did sometimes appear, 
attempting to scatter, in some faint <legree, the sur- 
rounding darkness ; and, amid the great intellectual 
and moral waste which the world in those ages pre 
sente/i to view, there docs here and there meet the eye 
a grebn spot, on wdiieh we love to linger — ^^iust as the 
wearied traveller, after toiling for days together among 
the horrors of an African desert, lights him, at last, 
on some verdant spot, enjoys it with rapture, ajjd 
leaves it with reluctance, casting back to it many a 
longing, lingering look ' 

Testament, which contains many^daugorous things. Hebrew is 
anotiier new language ; whoever learns it becomes a Jew ! ^ 
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One of the few celebrated names that are to be 
f<}und in the history of the dark ages is the name of 
Bacon. This gucat man, borne up by the vigour of 
his own unaided genius, rose superior to that formi- 
dable despotism which had withered and prostrated the 
minds of mankind around him, and penetrated into 
the regions of science with an ardour which, under 
more auspicious circumstances, would, there is reason 
to believe, have been productive of splendid results. 
But the time was not yet come, when scientific stu- 
dies could be prosecuted with impunity. Bacon’s ca- 
reer was checked. Tlie church became alarmed lest 
light should enter, and disturb the peace of her dark 
dominion. The pursuit of science in which this man 
of genius ventured to engage, was viewed with suspi- 
cion and jealousy : he was accused of having corres- 
pondence with the devil, was tried for magic, and, 
through the influence of Jerome Esculo, the Pope’s 
Parisian legate, who afterwards ascended the papal 
throne, was condemned to imprisonment for ten year.s! 
Who feels not his indignation roused when ho per- 
uses the details of such a transaction as this ? ,Mniat 
execration do not distant ages owe to those mcn7who, 
under the semblance of religion, could treat so inglo- 
riously a man whose only.crimc was the love of science, 
acd who nobly sought to rise above the prostrate world 
by whom he was surrounded *. 

* With no truth can it be affirmed, that this hostility to sci- 
ence was the error of the a<re, and not the crime of the papal sys- 
tem? Its aim has been, in a*ll a^nres of its history, to exi^’lude 
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But that Providence which superintends the affairs 
of the world, had happier days in store for mankind 

• < 

light, to extinguish freedom of thought ; and, accordingly, one 
hundred and fifteen years after the Reformation, we behold, in 
the history of another great philosopher, its hateful and still po- 
tent iirm stretched fortli to crush, if it »had been possible, the 
bud of science, which was gradually disclosing its beauties, and 
diffusing its fragrance over the world. Galileo had Ix^comc a 
convert to the Copernican astronomy ; and, by a succession of 
noble discoveries — the most* splendid, perhaps, which it ever fell 
to the lot of an individual to make — had ilemonstrated the mo- 
tion of the earth round the sun. A mind untrammelled by 
prejudice, would readily judge, that the region of his specu*- 
latioiis was a territory which the church had no right, and 
should have had no desire, to invade ; and would imagine, thal 
the slightest attempt to interrupt his glorious career would never 
liave bet'll made. Alas, it happened far otherwise ! Asa de- 
monstration, which it is impossible to gainsay, of the inveterate 
and jierjietual warfare that is waged hy the pontifical church, not 
against true religion only, but against philosophy and science — 
let the fact be recorded, that the greatest philosopher of his age 
was accused as a heretic, was cast into a dungeon of tlie iuqiusi- 
iion, heard the doctrines of his philosojiby condemned by those 
priestly bigots who had no minds, and were not worthy, to com- 
prebend *them, and hud the choice given him of either recanting 
his offifiions, or being burnt to death ! He did recant. At the 
age of seventy years, on his bended knees, and with his hand on 
the holy Gospels, he condemned the book which he had written, 
abjured and cursed opinions which he could not cease to hold 
without ceasing to thinh, and swore before God and the Holy Irt* 
quisiiors, that he would never more, either in word or in writ- 
ing, assert the doctrines which he had demonstrated and avowed. 
What a scene of humiliation was this ! Who pities not the aged 
timorous victim of persecution ? Who execrates not the hostility 
of his»foes ^ The mind of Galileo was crushed ; he never 
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(lays ill which this horrible system of restraints anti 
punishments was to bo overthrown — and the Immaii in- 
tellect was to be •rescued from its long prostration— and 
Religion, restored to her native purity, was to gain illus- 
trious triiimjdis— and science was to rear her splendid 
trophies — and the light of a glorious improvement, 
waxing brighter and brighter, was to be shed over and 
to bcaiitify the aspect of human society. This happier 
age in the history of man was introduced and brought 
about by the coinbincd influence of three of tliosc 
extraordinary events which Divine Providence some- 
times brings to pass for the illumination and regene- 
ration of a dark and cornipted world. These events 
were the taking of Constantinople by the Turks, in 
tlie. middle of the fiftcentli century, and the conse- 
quent migration of the Greeks of Constantinople to 
the west; — the discovery of the art of printing, which 
took ])lacc about the same time ; — and the Reforma- 
tion by Luther, which signalized the commeiiccinent 
of the following age. By the first of these events, the 
Greek literati, who had been sheltered in the ca[)ital 
of the cast, were dispersed over Europe, and ,the in- 
tellectual riches of antiquity were, through thPif in- 
strumentality, placed on the common table of the 

\^i»rds talked or wrote on the subject of astronomy. “ Such,” ex- 
claims a philosopher of our own age, “ was the triumph of bis 
enemies, on whom ample vengeance would long ago havcibeen 
executed, if the iiidignatiou and contempt of posterity could reach 
the mansions of the dead.” — The reader will find the humbling 
abjuration of Oalileo in the Appendix, No, IX. 
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Western world. Hy tlic .second, facilities were af- 
forded for the extensive dissemination of ancient lite- 
rature, and for gratifying that ardent desire after lite- 
rary and religious knowledge, which, shortly thereaf- 
ter, began to be universally expressed, lint", as we 
liave dcinonstrated in a former part of our essay, the 
third of these incinorable events — the llcforuiatiou — 
was necessary to overthrow that power whiclowas the 
sworn, and determined, and formidable protectress of 
the reign of darkness* and to give scope for the ope- 
ration, and stability to the influence, of the other aus- 
])icious occurrences to which we adverted. Through 
the combined influence of these important events, in- 
tellect was roused from its stagnation, the long lost 
I’ights of mind began to be appreciated, and that con- 
test commenced, which triumphantly terminated in 
the mind’s emancipation. The acquisition of religious 
liberty' was, indeed, the primary object of that memo- 
rable struggle which took place throughout Europe in 
consequence of the lletbrmation ; but the traiiiivtion 
was an easy and a rapid one, to liberty of thought and 
inves;tigation on general subjects. The works of tlic 
pot:ts, the orators, and the philosophers of antiquity, 
pregnant with liberal sentiment and jiatriotic enthu- 
siasm, sent forth their spirit with the rapidity and the 
force of lightning over the awakening world, and co- 
operated with the writings of the reformers, and the 
revived literature of modem times, in crumbling to 
ruin the systems of intellectual and spiritual oppres- 
sion, by which Europe had been blighted and ^gra- 
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ded for a thousand years. Thus was the reign of 
mind, when banished from the east, established in the 
west, and^ from ^hat era, commenced the period of in- 
tellectual activity, which has crowned the modern na- 
tions — ’especially our own — with a more substantial 
and permanent glory than was won by all the political 
contests they ever waged. 

The principle to which the world, previous to that 
time, had done homage, not only in religious but in 
philosophical and scientific pursuits, was “ Believe.” 
The principle which, from that time, has been adopted 
as the basis of intellectual and moral culture, is “ Exa- 
mine and it is only necessary to reflect for a moment 
on the immense difference between these two princi- 
ples, in order to perceive, that under the government 
of the one, society must assume an aspect entirely dif- 
ferent from that which it assumes under the other. 
The principle of examination calls forth light, of 
which it is the friend ; that of blind submission is the 
promoter of darkness. He who is a slave in his mind, ' 
in the very centre of his being, is, witimut knowing 
that he is so, a slave in his whole conduct. Up is 
slave by birth, from the stupefaction and apathy which 
unnerve his faculties. But the man who is free 
in the inmost sanctuary of his soul, is really free. 
Nobly aud boldly does he look around him : he be- 
comes active, enterprising, and fitted for every thing 
that is great and usefid*. The progress of knowledge 
from this period was rapid, at least compared with its 


Sf'c Villens, page 290. 
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progress under the preceding economy ; and the exer- 
tions and the discoveries of the bright constellation of 
scientific men, who have since arisen, and \yho liave 
shed a glorious lustre over the last three hundred years, 
form a striking and delightful contrast to all thaH; pros- 
tration of intellect, and all that poverty of invention 
and of enterprise, which were the melancholy charac- 
teristics of preceding times. * 

Literature, in the south of Europe, was not the im- 
mediate offspring of the Reformation ; but, as we 
have already stated, had begun to ’experience an im- 
portant revival in the preceding century, and operated, 
with no inconsiderable effect, in forwarding the inte- 
rests of the great cause of religious reformation, which, 
shortly thereafter, began to attract the notice of man- 
kind. Nevertheless, the reviving literature of the 
south acquired stability, and received a farther very 
import^t impulse from the Reformation ; and it is 
pleasing to observe the wisdom and goodness of the 
Supreme Governor among the nations making resto- 
red learning* and vindicated Christianity thus mutually 
to befriend and promote each other. The author of 
“ Lectures on the History of Literature,” though ma- 
nifestly no friend to the Protestant Reformation, jwas 
yet compelled to acknowledge its beneficial influence 
on letters in these memorable words : — “ The gregt 
improvements and discoveries which have given to the 
scaence and literature of modern Europe, a new form 
and direction, belong, properly speaking, to the eigh- 
teenth century. But that intellectual cultivation 
which attained its mighty dcvelopcmcnt in the eigh- 
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tc’C’iitli, received its shape and form in tljc sixteenth 
century, through the licforniation. It was the mo- 
ving spirit of tjiat event .which, both in the oiu; of 
these periods, and in the other, detennined tlic way in 
which *tlie intellectual cultivation should run, the end 
it should strive to reach, and the limits within which 
it should be confined. In both jx riods, the apparent 
subjects of dispute and tumidt were matters at first 
sight little connected either with refinement or with 
literature — for these were either politics, and the ec- 
clesiastical constitution, the being, the limits, and the 
exertions of spiritual powers, or those mysteries of re- 
ligion which lie too deep even for the investigations 
of philosojrhers themselves I'hc Reformation, never- 
theless, although these were apparently its objects, 
had the eftect of shaking and altering the whole of 
Europe, and thus came to exert a very great and mul- 
tifarious, although certainly an indirect, influence 
over literature, and over all the exertions of intellect, 
in whatever way applied 

It is a fact worthy to be remembered, that the lead- 
ing agents in tlic Protestant Reformation were them- 
selves distinguished for the love, the cultivatio«,* and 
tha promotion of learning. 'Phey were men who, 
in point of vigorous minds, and literary accomplish- 
ipents, occupied the first rank in their age, And, al- 
though the great cause of pure religion was that to 
the vindication and advancement of which they chiefly 
devoted themselves, they were not forgetful of the in- 


* Schlegel's Lectures on the History of Literiiture. . 
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tercsts of litcratvirc. They felt and lamented that 
useful knowledge and learning had been almost cxtin^- 
guished by the system that had beei> long dominant 
in the world ; and, regarding the revival and progress 
of learning as eminently subser\'icnt to their cause, and 
believing that only error and dejusion could thereby 
be injured, they cultivated science themselves, accord- 
ing to their opportunities, and exerted all tficir in- 
fluence to rouse others^ to investigation. 

More indirectly, but not less powerfidly, did the 
Keformation promote literature, in another way. It 
necessarily originated a variety of keen theological 
discussions : — these occasioned a diligent application 
to the gaining of acapiaintancc with the original lan- 
guages of the sacred writings, and with the customs, 
the manners, and the transactions of antiquity. I'o 
this, and other literary studies of a similar kind, did 
the learned men of the age devote themselves with all 
the enthusiasm of minds just emancipated from de- 
grading restraint — and the residt of their iiivestSga- 
tions — communicated to their fellow men through the 
medium of the press — not only was the mean of dif- 
fusing a considerable portion of knowledge, but — which 
was a more important achievement still — awakeilfcd a 
desire for general knowledge extensively among man- 
kind. Had the system which obtained the homage 
of the world in the dark ages been perpetuated, it is 
far*from being improbable, that the whole of those va- 
luable works in every department of literature and 
science, to which the last three centuries have {jpven 
birth, would never have appeared, and all the splendid 
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results of their influence on society would have been 
yrtlcnovvii. For, it is worthy of remark, that the most 
illustrioue of those works by which the latter ages of 
the world Jiave been benefited and adorned, received 
their birth on Protestant ground. The Catholic 
world, it is true, dur,ing the same period, has not been 
without its great men. Indeed, in consequence of 
the Reformation, the study of science and literature 
was forced upon them. The learned attacks of their 
adversaries compelled the adherents of the old system 
of things to adopt this measure in their own defence. 
But, after all, the study of science and literature, 
either sacred or profane, never did, never could receive 
encouragement in the Church of Rome. The pro- 
gress of knowledge among her members would prove 
fatal to her interests ; — she is a kingdom of dark- 
ness*. It is in Protestant states, and in them alone, 
that ample encouragement has been given to the inte- 
rests of knowledge, and it is to them that we are in- 
debted for almost all those productions in theology, 
and in the various departments of literature, which 
have cast a halo of glory around our modern*^ times 
that will never fade away f. *■ 

* What could be a more striking proof of tliis, than the fact, 
that, in the Index Expurgatorius, published by autliority of the 
Court of Rome, not only the writings of the Reformers, and other 
Protestants, on religion, but also some of the noblest scienJ:ific 
works that have ever issued from the press, are placed under the 
bann of the church, and forbidden to be read. See Appendix, 
No. y. 

f The comparative merits of the two systems, in reference to 
the encouragement of learning, are strikingly illustrated in the 
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It must be admitted, however, after all, that the 
progress of knowledge has not been so rapid since tln^ 

detail which a German traveller of last centniry j^ives respect- 
ing the concHtion of the continental universities : That men may 
be qualified for the learned professions, and new invention^ in the 
sciences promoted, the Protestant German universities supply va- 
cant chairs by men of literary merit, and who have distinguished 
themselves by their writings. With the popish universities, a few 
instances excepted, it is the reverse. Papists upbraid our univer- 
sities as fairs, where science is exposed to sale, for attracting fo- 
reign purchasers ; while theirs are designed to instruct natives in 
what is profitable, not to collect strangers from the ends of the 
earth. I acknowledge that Protestant princes often consider 
universities as sources of wealth, and allure strangers by introdu- 
cing or keeping up many abuses. The charge of complying with 
the prejudices and humours of parents, and conniving at folly, ob- 
stinacy, and vice, cannot be equally brought against the Popish 
universities. Still the great question remains, — What is taught, 
in what manner, and for what purpose ! No^v, Popish universities 
serve for little, save the support of the hierarchy. A subtle scho- 
lastic philosophy, a casuistry unsuitable to human nature, a study 
of the fathers, without taste or true criticism, and other dreams of 
the brain, which have no tendency to make men wiser or better, 
are their chief study. A few years only have elapsed, since sound 
philosophy, the classic authors, history, the law of nature, chemis- 
try, and' tiven medicine, and a rational explication of scripture, 
have been studied ; and, as yet, they flourish in few of their uni- 
versities. Among Protestants, professors contend who shall eacel 
in science : among papists, what monastic order shall have the 
greatest influence. Many boasted clianges and reformations are 
little more than one order getting into professorships, and exclud- 
ing another. This determines what system shall be introduced ^ 
whetfier the Doctor Subtilis, the Doctor Angelicus, or the Doctor 
Seraphicus, shall darken the understandings of youth ; and whe- 
ther traditions shall be taught according to Thomas, to Scotus, or 
to Busenhaum A description of a Journey through Germany 
and Switzerland, in the year 1781, by Frederic Nicolai.” 
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era of the Kcfonnatioii as it might l)avc been. 'I'lie 
number of individuals has been comparatively small, 
to whon\, intcllftctual improvement has been, in any 
great degree, extended. A few privilcgcd*classes of 
society have had the means of enjoying it, but with 
respect to the great mass of the people, every thing 
beyond the mere rudiments of knowledge has been 
kept ffom them, wrapt up in profoundcst mystery, — 
insomuch, that how great soever the illumination ol‘ 
the world may have been — and it has been great, im- 
measurably beyond any thing that wa.s known previous 
to the sixteenth century — the enlightened part of the 
mass has borne no more proportion to tliat which re- 
mained unenlightened, “ than the surface of the ocean, 
which is stirred by the breeze, and radiant with the 
sunshine, does to the depth of waters which remain 
dark and unmoved beneath it.” Now, the permitting 
this state of matters to continue so long — to what 
cause soever it is to be attributed — has been, in the 
adininistration of all the Protestant states, a great 
practical error ; — an error, not merely exerting a ruin- 
ous influence on (he degraded multitudes wjio have 
been its immediate victims : but hostile to the'Wdlfare 
of the state, — for an ignorant people are the ready prey 
of every profligate demagogue who asj)ires to power ; 
and dangerous to science, — for it is tlie improvement 
not of individuals but of a nation, that is most secure 
against decay. Knowledge ought not to have *becn 
withheld fi’oiu the people, but, on the contrary, the 
mofit vigorous measures should have been employed 
for putting them universally in possession of it ; and 
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at an infinite distance should men have stood away 

from the monstrous maxim, to which the world had too 

• 

long (lone homage — that knowledge is,dcgra4ed, when 
it is applied to enlighten the minds, and to increase 
the comforts, of the people. This maxim the llefor- 
mation had exploded ; and if the governments of Ku- 
rope had steadily pursued the path whicli tliat great 
revolution marked out to them, the character off their 
people would have stood higher than it does at this 
day, in point of intellectual and moral worth. 

To the honour of the reformers of our native land, 
it merits to be remembered, that they manifested a no- 
ble superiority to such crooked policy ; that, in tlic ge- 
nuine spirit of Christianity tliey sought the universal 
extension of knowledge among their countrynieu; and 
that, if tlic lil)eral and patriotic measures which they 
proposed had obtained the countenance and co-opera- 
tion of tl)c Scottisli Aristocracy, the people of our land 
would have been, at this day, much more enlightened 
than they are, and slie could have claimed the glory of 
being, in a higher degree than is presently the case, the 
seat oJG science. One noble achievement they did ac- 
eoirtplisli —an achievement which, althougli there won' 
not another in their history worthy of being reiuiau- 
bered, would surround their memory with imperishable 
renown. They effected the establishment of the institu- 
tion of parochial schools — an institution to which, mor(} 
than to any other, this land of our fatliers is indebted 
for the diffusion of much useful knowledge among he) 
peoj)le, and for that peculiar complexion of thought 
fill intelligence by which they are generally distiu- 
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guishcd, and by which they are elevated, in jwint of 
intellectual and moral worth, above all the people of 
surrounding nations. “ The compilers of the First 
Book of Discipline,” says the author of the Tjife of 
Knox, “ paid particular attention to the state of edu- 
cation. They required that a school should be erect- 
ed in every parish, for the instruction of youth in the 
principles of religion, grammar, and the Latin tongue. 
They proposed that a college should be erected in 
every notable town, in which logic and rhetoric should 
be taught along with the learned languages. They 
seem to have had it in their eye to revive the system 
adopted in some of the ancient republics, in which the 
youth were considered as the property of the public 
rather than of their parents, by obliging the nobility 
and gentry to educate their children, and by provid- 
ing, at the public expcnce, for the education of the 
children of the poor who discovered talents for learn 
ing.” The Scottish nobles were not sufficiently en- 
lightened to appreciate the utility of these proposals 
of the reformers, nor were they sufficiently disinterest- 
ed to make the sacrifices which were necessary ior car- 
rying them into execution. The avarice of thei^e men, 
— ^tJieir eagerness to share among themselves the rich 
revenues of the superseded clergy of the Popish church, 
-ir-and the protracted struggles in which the nation 
was involved with the enemies of her freedom, retard- 
ed, for a considerable time, the accomplishment of the 
enlightened designs of the Scottish ministers, and, in 
some important points, entirely •defeated ^them. Suc- 
cessful, however, they were in laying the basis of that 
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gcw{»ral system of education, which, with the various 
improvements it has received in succeeding ages, ha# 
proved one of the greatest blessings that our beloved 
country has ever enjoyed. The benefits arising from 
this noble and benevolent, institution, have not been 
confined to the people of our lowland districts ; they 
have penetrated even into those mountainous parts 
of our land which, by their peculiar habits, antt man- 
ners, and customs, seemed unhappily separated from 
its influence ; insomuch, that, at this moment, ac- 
cording to the statement of one of their own writers, 
“ it is no uncommon thing for the traveller to meet, 
even in the highlands of Scotland, a youth attired in 
the simplest form of the garb of his native hills, going 
to, or returning from school, with some of the classics 
of Grecee or Rome under his arm, while the flush of a 
pardonable emulation crimsons the countenance of the 
lively highlander, as the intelligent stranger conde- 
scends to inquire about the progress of his studies.” 
Deep is the debt of gratitude which, for all this, Sdot- 
land owes to the plans and the exertions of her Refor- 
mers. .Rut for these, the mountain scenery of our 
land would have still been the abode of ignorant, and 
rugged, and ruthless men. The spirit of dark and 
desperate hostility would still have been breathed 
against us by its people; and our peaceful plain#, 
would have still, as in days of old, lain open to the 
fury* of lawless and merciless invaders.' It is the ope- 
ration of these bequests of reforming times, that has 
lulled to sleep the fiery passions of the Scottish mc«n- 
taineer, — that has soothed the elements of revenge. 
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which long time rankled in his breast, — that has sof- 
^ned down the fierceness of the lion to the gentleness 
of the lamb,-— that, in short, has changed the impetu- 
osity of minds, which were once as rugged as the cra^y 
cliff, and impelled by torrents of passion as boisterous 

as the mountain stream, — ^into the stillness of the lake 
* 

that sleeps softly in the valley. 

The' age in wliich it has pleased Divine Providence 
to cast our lot is, happily, more distinguished for ef- 
forts to promote the great cause of human improve- 
ment than any of its predecessors. Men of religion 
have set themselves, by the establishment of schools, 
and other benev'olent institutions, to spread the know- 
ledge of the Scriptures in ignorant and long neglected 
lands ; while men of science are labouring, by the or- 
ganization of literary and scientific institutions, to 
send the streams of useful learning forth among the 
ordinary classes of mankind. All this is right and 
praiseworthy. W c hail with unfeigned pleasure all 
these enterprises of benevolence. They are all promote 
ing “ the cause of man.” We rejoice in tlic operation of 
those many institutions whose object is to ext;gnd the 
boundaries of science ; for, far from being of the'opi- 
ni«n which is entertained by some narrow minds — 
that there is danger to be apprehended from enlight- 
^ling the people, and that popular turbulence is con- 
nected with popular illumination, wc arc convinced, 
that, in proportion as the people are made to rise in 
the scale of information, they will rise in moral digni- 
tyH,aiid, instead of becoming factious and rebellious, 
and the ready prey of every political impostor, will be 
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distiiigiiisbcd by those babits of peace and intelligent 
obedience, which, while they do honour to the subject, 
are the best and noblest safeguard of. the government 
and the laws. But, above all, we rejoice in the 'pro- 
gressively enlarging operations of tliose educational 
and other associations, which have a special bearing on 
religion. The knowledge of the* Scriptures is, above 
all other things, of importance to man. By them his 
soul lives, and he is fitted for being the inhabitant of 
eternity, when the transactions of this fleeting scene 
shall be forgotten. But by them * also his temporal 
comfort is advanced. By them, in proportion to the 
degree in which their blissful influence is shed over 
mankind, are men rendered virtuous and happy ; and 
it will be when the knowledge of the word of God has 
been universally diffused ; and when, in consequence 
of that diffusion, the spirit of Christianity shall have 
been imbibed by mankind, — ^it will be then, and not 
till then, that the determined improvement of human 
society shall be reached, and we will behold “ a w^rld 
in principle as chaste as this is gross and selfish and 
the falsehood, and w rong and outrage, wherewith earth 
is filled, shall be swept away ; and the period will be 
come, when ‘‘ men shall beat their swords into plough- 
shares, and their spears into pruning hooks ; and na- 
tion shall not lift up sword against nation, neither sJiall 
they learn the art of war any more.” In the way, 
and* as the foe, of this most blessed consummation, 
stands the Church of Rome. She deprecates a period 
of light ; and, at this moment, is she putting forth^her 
efforts, with more determined energy in opposition to 

V 2 . 
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the progress of religious and other useful knowledge, 
^laii ever she has done since the days of Luther. Bi- 
ble societies hav^ been again and again denounced by 
her head as pestilential abominations schools, in 
which the Scriptures arc taught, have been, in like 
manner, anathematized ; and the imploring voice of 
the poor degraded victims of her delusions — pleading 
to be i^ermitted to give their children scriptural edu- 
cation — has been disregarded and condemned*. How 
long, and how fiercely Divine Providence may be 
pleased to permit this foe of the world’s illumination 
to rage, we pretend not to determine ; — but we know 
who liath said, that, in the latter days, many sltall 
run to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased 
we know wlio liath assured us, that the earth shall 
be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters 
cover the sea and, confident that these cheering an- 
nouncements shall be realised, we anticipate with de- 
lightful certainty the approach of a period, when, in- 
stokid of beholding the stream of knowledge rolled back 
to its source, and the dreariness of intellectual and 
moral desolation covering the earth, men shalljsec the 
waters of truth pouring themselves in resistless 'tide 
among all lands, spreading health, and verdure, and 
beauty, over the moral scenery of our world, and caus- 
yig ‘‘ the wildenicss and the solitary place” to rejoice 
and blossom as the rose ! 


See i\ppeiidix, No. XI. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ON THE EVII, CONSEQUENCES OE THE llEEORMA- 
. TION. 

It was not to be expected that an event like the Re- 
formation, which operated so extensively and so power- 
fully in changing the religious, the political, and the 
social condition of the states of Europe, would have 
been unattended by any consequences of an injurious 
description. This world is not the scene of unmingled 
good. The character and circumstances of man in 
his present state of existence are such, that every event 
which takes place in his history must, like tlic sym- 
bolical cloud in tlie desert of Sinai, liave a dark* as 
well as a bright side, — must liave a portion of evil 
mixed*up with all the good of which it is productive. 
In the history, even of Christianity, we find the most 
striking illustration of the truth of this maxim tliat 
can possibly be conceived. Its introduction is, un- 
questionably, the most important and auspicious evCiU 
that^ever has been, or ever will be, recorded in the an- 
nals of the human race. Its motto is the song of an- 
gels, Glory to God in the liighest, peace on cartli, 
good will to men.” In the history of Christianitj/*are 
destined to be more than realized the brightest 'jisions 
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that ever prophet announced, or raptured poet sung ; 
scenes of peace, and felicity, and joy, “ such as earth 
saw never, ,such as heaven stoops down to see.” 
Nevertheless, the introduction of Christianity was not 
unaccompanied with disastrous effects. Its nature 
and its tendency are good, — good without any mix- 
ture of evil. Yet did its divine author, our blessed 
Lord and Savior, declare respecting it, “ I come not 
to send peace dh earth, ^but a sword ; for I am come to 
set a man at variance against his fathe^j and the 
daughter against her mother, and the daughter-in-law 
against her mother-in-law ; and a man’s foes shall be 
tM^Sh'of his own houselmld.” Wars, and persecutions, 
and outrage, and bloodshed to a most awful degree 
were, accordingly, its consequences, — consequences, 
however, of which it is innocent, and which are attri- 
butable solely to the depravity of tlmsc who, when the 
light shone among tliem, were unwilling to receive it. 
Now, if even tlie introduction of Cliristianity, the 
nio'k memorable and blissful event that is recorded in 
the whole history of man, was the innocent occasion of 
many disastrous transactions, it is by no means won- 
derful, that the Refonnation from Popery, winch was 
just the restoration of genuine Christianity, should 
have been followed by some consequences of a similar 
ifaturc. The opponents of Christianity, in the primi- 
tive ages of her history, eagerly laid hold of the fact, 
which has been just adverted to, and talked of it as a 
demonstration that Clliristianity had been a curse, 
and not a blessing, to mankind ; and their example has 
been (imitated by the enemies of the Uefonnation. 
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They have told us of a multitude of evils, of which 
tliat revolution has been productive, and they ha^c 
attempted to persuade us that these are of i^ch mag- 
nitude as never to be atoned for by the benefits which 
it has conferred : but, than all this, nothing could be 
more illiberal, or more unjust. Many of the alleged 
evils which are attributed to the Heformation, arc 
found, on inquiry, to be productive gpod. ' Not a 
few of the injurious occurrences with which it is 
blaracdi ijr/e unjustly laid to its charge ; and, with 
respect to those real evils which it has occasioned, 
we hesitate not to assert that they arc infinitely coun- 
terbalanced by the numberless substantial jl^ej^fits 
with which it has been attended. One or two in- 
stances of the truth of these assertions, in reference to 
that great revolution, shall, in this place, be adduced. 

We are told, in the first place, that the Reforma- 
tion has operated with mischievous effect on the tran- 
quillity of civil and political society. It has been pro- 
ductive of many fierce and disastrous wars iu all •the 
countries of the western world. Germany, and France, 
and Britain, we arc assured, have all been the scenes 
of Ihc desperate and long continued struggles to which 
it gave birth. Now, in making our reply to this par- 
ticular charge which the enemies of the Reformation 
have preferred against it, we answer, most unhesita- 
tingly, that the guilt of these unhappy conflicts, can, 
witli no justice, be charged on the Reformation ; and 
that, even although the case were otherwise, although 
it were true that these hostile transactions were 4;xci- 
teef and encouraged by the Rcforiaation, they bore 
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such a character, and have been productive of such be- 
neficial consequences, that, notwithstanding all t\m 
atrocities ^by which they were distinguished, and the 
obstructions whic]i|, for a tijne, they laid in the way of 
social inf) proveii^t^ we .ii(^icl esteem them on the 
whole blessings to mankihdv? 

Let it b# supposed, in the first place, that those con- 
tests by which,^ during the sixtefilth and seventeenth 
centuries, the nations of Binr#pe were convulsed, with 
all the evils which they opfesiaued, are to be laid to 
the charge of the llcformation ; wlio, that thinks of 
the character which they bore, and of the effects which 
they produced, will hesitate to admit 'that they have 
been, on the whole, auspicious events. It was tlie love 
of freedom, and a noble determination to recover the 
long-lost rights of men, that originated them, and sti- 
mulated their continuance. The foes of the Reforma- 
tion indeed, have often stigmatized them as contests 
of rebellion, but the stigma is slanderous and unjust. 
They were contests for religion, and liberty, and truth,* 
- — all that is dear to man in this world, and in the 
world to come, liven althougJi they Iiad becn*unsuc- 
cessfiil, we would have lioiiourod them in our remcm- 
braucc, and the scenes in which they were wageil we 
would have venerated as the fields of glorious, though 
fruitless fight. Rut these contests were not, in general, 
unsuccessful : attended, doubtless, they were, with aw- 
ful, and extensive, and long-lasting devastation, whose 
details, as we read them in the pages of the historian, 
fill us witli i;egi;;e3t and horror, but they terminated in 
the overthrow of the oppressor, tlie breaking asunder 
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of fetters, and the bringing forth of the enslaved to 
light and Kberty. What then ? Is it to be r^r^t- 
ted, after all, that they have been ?. Shall we wish 
that they had never bceaaindertaken ? ■' Would pro- 
te^nt Germany consid^>'f)|eii the*<toPtury of ’warfare 
which the lieformatiou coi^'her, too mighty a price for 
the substantial advantages she has derived from it ? 
Would the Belgian^iarovinccs be content agaiif to sub- 
mit to the- ‘ipuperial y<dite, -if the blood and treasure 
which they^xpended 4!fii«;gaining their freedom could 
be restored ? Is there atty patriot of our own beloved 
land, who, wlien he thinks of the years, and ages even, 
of internal convulsion, by which slic was rent in conse- 
tiuencc of the Reformation, imagines that she pur- 
chased, by too costly sacrifices, her freedom, her happi- 
ness, her glory ? In short, is there any man of sound 
intelligence, who will cast his eyes over the nations of 
Europe, and mark tlie independence of mind, the acti- 
vity of tliought, the elevation of character, the refine- 
ment of manners, by which they are generally distin- 
guished, and contrast all this with the condition of 
Eui'ope in the dark ages, and then say tliat the sacri- 
fices which were made in accomplishing this mighty 
change have been beyond its value ? It is imposaible. 
Putting the blessings of restored Christianity out of 
the question, the Reformation has been attended \yth 
such a multiplicity of other benefits to the nations of 
Efirope, and, indeed, to the world at large, as amply 
compensate for all the toils, and perils, and woes, which 
were experienced in conflicting for. ||i^ie8tablishmi;nt. 

But, .after all, the guilt connected 'tvi'th these scenes 
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of warfare and outrage cannot> with justice, be laid to 
tl^e chaise of the Reformation. Those, aaid those only», 
arc to be,blamed for these things, who resisted the 
improvmnentsi and the just rights, which the people 
had become en%ht^ed ^ough to appreciate and to 
demand. Mildness and peace arc the characters which 
the fnends of the reformed faith always desired to 
bear ; persuasion and argument the only arms they 
were anxious to employ. Nor would any other ever 
have been employed, if the despots of the age had lis- 
tened to the voice of reason and of truth. They, cer- 
tainly, had no right to prevent the degraded millions 
who were their subjects, from becoming enlightened, 
and free, and happy. Rather ought they to have made 
common cause with their people ; and if they had done 
this, which it was at once their duty and their interest 
to do, the peace of the world would not have been in- 
terrupted. But they set themselves to oppose the Re- 
formation ; they attempted its overthrow. , The ruin 
of its friends — the wretchedness of mankind, would 
have been the consequences of their success. Resis- 
tance was necessary — resistance was made ; not .those, 
however, who resisted, but those whose jiggressions rous- 
ed that resistance, — the enemies of the Reformation, 
and they alone, must bear the guilt of all the evils of 
wlpch it was the innocent occasion. 

It is affirmed, &rtlier, that the Reformation has 
operated with most injurious eflFcct on literature, dnd 
on'thc iiuc arts. To this topic we have already ad- 
verted, when treating of tlic overthrow of monastic in- 
stitutions, and of the progress of knowledge ; but it 
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may be necessary, in this place, to extend to it a 
more enlarged consideration. Much idle dedamtu 
tion has been tittere<l on this subject, tlie authors 
of which manifestly knew little or nothing respecting 
the matter about which they presumed to* write. 
Enough, it has been deemed by most of them, that 
opportunity was given of assailing, with their invective, 
a revolution, of which, though sharing its advantages, 
they were the bitter foes ; and accordingly, many a loud 
and grievous outcry they have made respecting the ex- 
cesses of the lleforraation, and the deadly injury which 
that revolution inflicted on learning and on the arts. 

We have already shewn, that the complaints which 
have been uttered respecting the alleged outrages of 
the Reformation, and the injury they did to literature 
and the arts, are, in a great degree, destitute of foun- 
dation. It is not true— at all events, it is a mere as- 
sertion, not only unsupported by the shadow of evi- 
dence, but contradicted by all the evidence that has 
reached us — that the ebullition of popular indignation 
which burst forth against the ancient system, was at- 
tcnded'with the extensive destruction of literary worics. 
tIic monasteries, at the time of the Reformation, seem 
to have been any thing but the abodes of learning > and 
the Reformers were too much distinguished as literary 
men themselves, and too anxious to see the streamg of 
knowledge pouring their fructifying waters along the 
desolate heritages of the earth, to recommend measures 
by which injury would be done to the interests of learn- 
ing. But, even although the case were otherwisip, al- 
though the lamentations of literary Incn over ^injured 
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letters were not unsupported by facts, — although, to 
the injury which the Reformation unquestionably did 
inflict on the, arte, we were w’arranted to add the in- 
jury in its widest extent, which, by the overthrow of 
the monasteries, it is allege<l to have done to the in- 
terests of learning, — even in this supposed case, we 
would feel ourselves bound unhesitatingly to declare, 
that the loss sustained by mankind, though of import- 
ance in itself, and when abstractly considered, is un- 
worthy of being mentioned in comparison with the 
substantial blessings with which it has been attended. 

What though some monuments of Grecian and Ro- 
man genius have perished, and some magnificent spe- 
cimens of architecture have been turned into ruins, 
and some opportunities thereby been taken away from 
our men of science, of exercising literary acumen, and 
gratifying literary taste ? What matters all this, when 
in the room, and partly by the means of these disad- 
vantages, there has been obtained the shining forth of 
Christianity, in her unadulterated and glorious sim- 
plicity, and the breaking asunder and casting away of 
the vilest and most grievous manacles that ever en- 
slaved the body or the soul of man ? 

AVith respect to the general influence of the Refor- 
mation, we most pointedly deny that it has been hos- 
tih^ to learning. AVhat literature had Kuropc, that 
was worthy of the name, before the sixteenth century? 
What literature has Europe still, that is not cither 
the immediate offspring of the Reformation, or mainly 
indcibted to it for its lustre and ))crfcetion ? Have 
not all the great literary works, which have made their 
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appearance in modem times, been tlie production of 
men who were either Protestants, or had felt, though 
they refused to acknowledge, their obligations to the 
potent, rousing, and ennobling influence of tlie Refor- 
mation. 

The fine arts, it must be acknowleged, have been, 
to a certain extent, unfavourably affected by the Re- 
formation. This has been the case, not merely, in con- 
sequence of those operations of j)ositivc destruction, 
which took place in various parts of Kuropc, but also, 
and chiefly, in virtue of the change which has been ef- 
fected in religion ; in the expulsion of all that external 
pomp and magnificence by which the syvStem of the 
dark ages was distinguished ; and by means of which 
encouragement, to an incredible extent, was given to 
the arts, especially those of architecture, painting, and 
sculpture. When a pompous worship requires mag- 
nificent temples, imposing ceremonies, and splendid de- 
corations ; when religion presents to men’s eyes the 
sensible images of the objects of public w orship ; when 
it rests on a sacred mythology ; when the earth and 
heavens are peopled with supernatural beings, to w^honi 
the imagination may lend a form ; then it is that the 
arts, encouraged and ennobled, attain the height of 
their glory and perfection. The architect, called to 
honours and fortune, conceives the plan of those 
temples and cathedrals, the sight of w^hich imposes a 
rel^ous aw^c, and of which the walls are adorned with 
the finest productions of art. This temple, those altars, 
are ornamented with marble and precious metals, which 
scitlpturc has formed into angels, saints, and the images 
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of illustrious men. All the different apartments are 
decoratetl and filled with pictures. In one place is 
Jesus expiring ipran a cross ; in another he is shining 
on Mount Tabor, in all the divine Majesty. Art, so 
nearly ‘allied to what is ideal, and which delights in 
ascending to heaven, repairs thither to seek for its most 
sublime creations ; a*St John, a Cecilia, and particular- 
ly a Mury, that patroness of all tender and ardent souls 
— that virgin model of all mothers, — the intercessor of 
grace placed between man and' his God, — that Ely- 
sian, — that august 'and interesting being, — whom no 
other religion offers any thing that resembles. Du- 
ring those solemnities, the finest stuffs, precious stones, 
and embroideries, cover the altars, the vases, the priests, 
and even the partitions of the sacred place. Music 
completes the charm by the most exquisite strains, and 
the harmony of various instruments. Those powerful 
encouragements are repeated in a thousand different 
places. Capitals, parishes, the numerous convents, even 
the most humble congregations, strive to excel in splen- 
dour, and to captivate all the faculties of the devout 
and religious mind. Thus a taste for the arts becomes 
geheral, by means of so powerful an exciting cause. 
Artists multiply, and vie with one another in their ef- 
forts. The celebrated schools of Italy and Flanders 
flourished under that influence, and their beautiful 
productions which have come down to us afford fdbuii- 
dant testimony of the greatness of the encouragements 
which they derived from the Catholic worship.” 

iV scene of a different kind from all this has been 
ihtf^uced by the Reformation. The union which' ex- 
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isted between religion and the arts has been. broken 
down. The magniheence of popish worship has been 
abolished, as inconsistent with the institutions of Jesus 
Christ, and a simple yet dignified ritual introduced 
into the church, which forms a striking contrast to all 
the foolish pageantry of what was called the Christian 
worship of former times. This change has been, in a 
religious point of view, most beneficial to the Christian 
world. It has trampled in the dust the idolatry of 
Catholicism ; has dissolved the enchantment of the 
imagination, by which men were deluded, and, with- 
drawing the attention of the worshippers from splendid, 
but unmeaning forms, has directed it to that which is 
of infinitely greater importance, — the religion of the 
heart. But, while this change has benefited the great 
cause of scriptural piety, the fact cannot and needs not 
be disguised, that it has, at the same time, done dis- 
service to the arts. It has aunihilatetl one of their 
most powerful stimulants ; has diminished their popu« 
larity, and excluded them from a scene, of all others 
the most eminently adapted to call forth, and furnish 
scope for, their noblest triumphs. Superb temples are 
net now deemed indispensably necessary for the wor- 
ship of Deity ; the productions of the chisel an^ the 
pencil are banished from the house of God as unseemly 
decorations; and the world, having lost its reverence 
for the patronage of saints and angels, . no longer ex- 
pends its treasures on their statues. 

The influence of the Reformation has, undoubtedly, 
in respect of these things, been unfavourable to the 
progress of the fine arts ; nor are we so destitute of 
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taste, as not to acknowledge it to be matter of regret 
that this should have been the case. But religioi;i U 
ol infinitely greater importance to mankind than the 
arts ; and, rather than behold it corrupted and debased, 
we would be content that they should perish and be 
forgotten. Suppose the Reformation not to have ta- 
ken place, then art* would have continued to be cn- 
couragod, to flourish, to accumulate its trophies, and 
to advance towards higher degrees of eminence and 
glory. But at wliat expcnce wOuld all this have been 
obtained? At the expcnce of dishonoured, degraded 
Religion, and the perpetuated ignorance, deception, and 
misery of mankind ! For it is manifest, that the fine 
arts were, to a certain extent, identified with that 
monstrous corruption of Christianity which had usurped 
her name, and wxrc not the least powerful of those 
means by whicli that mystery of ini(}iiity was cherished 
and upheld. But who would wisli to see the arts pros- 
per, at the expence of all the dearest interests of man- 
kinjl ? Who w ould not rather that they should be' 
shorn of some of their splendour, than that that fascina- 
tion should go down to succecdiiig generations w^tb its 
power unimpaired, by whiclir IB the most raomontous 
of §11 concerns, men were deluded and destroyed ? 
Who, in short, deems not the vindication of religion, 
the restoration of unadulterated Christianity, and the 
establishment of mental freedom, blessings of such 
inconceivable magnitude, as infinitely to countcrbalflKice 
the partial and temporary restraint which, in contend- 
ing for their enjoyment, was imposed upon the arts? 

It deserves to be remarked, that, in thus depriving 

3 ' 
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the arts of one important mean of their prosperity, the 
Reformation has offended in company with Christian^ 
ty, and that the very same defence which triumphantly 
vindicates the latter, serves for the vindication of the 
former. To a far greater extent than ever was the 
case ixnder Popery, did the religion of the Greeks 
exercise a fostering influence over the arts. When we 
contemplate it as Christians, it is the object of dur ut- 
ter contempt and abomination, exhibiting, in a most 
melancholy manner, how stupid^and depraved the hu- 
man mind is, when Unenlightened and unrenewed by 
Him who created it. But when we look upon it with 
a scientific eye ; when we behold it calling forth those 
energies of mind whose achievements it is our delight 
to contemplate, it attracts our admiration, and forces 
us to regard it among the pleasing images of departed 
days. The skill of the architect was tasked for mag- 
nificent temples to their thirty thousand gods ; while 
the most refined taste of the painter and the statuary 
was employed in their decoration. Not one town teas 
there in Greece that did riot abound with the produc- 
tions of her celebratedi artists. Athens alone could 
boast of more than 3000 siatucs, sacred to the memory 
of illustrious names ; and, in every one of her portficos 
and temples, were to be beheld the paintings of Par- 
rhasius, Zeuxis, or Polygnotus. Their offerings, too, 
their sacrifices, their assemblies, their holy revels, were 
scenes' altogether favourable for sculpture and paint- 
ing. “ Young priestesses, adorned with festoons of 
amaranths and violets, and sacrificers crowned with*ivy, 
holding the Thyrsus in one hand, and the cup*in the 
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other, were personages most interesting to the artisan . 
.“ind eminently adapted to enrich the productions of the 
fine artsi’ In fact, the religion of the Greeks may be 
said to have furnished materials out of which, under 
the forming hand of art, sprung those pleasing and 
magnificent productions which have charmed to extasy 
the human mind in many a succeeding generation, 
and of which the bare description has awakened the 
admiration and delight of those whose eyes were never 
privileged to behold them. All this scene of pagean- 
try, Christianity put an end to. It destroyed the 
temples and the altars of Pagan idolatry ; terminated 
its pompous worship ; abolished all its rites ; cxtui- 
guished its glory for ever. What a shock to the 
fine arts was this ! What a theme of lamentation to 
men of genius and taste! And how might it be ex- 
pected that they would inveigh against Christianity 
as a base and pernicious system, whose object was to 
extciTninate every vestige of refinement, and every 
mdnument of taste, and to plunge the world again 
into the rudeness and barbarism of primitive days ' 
But, in reference to all this, how noble, how decisive, 
how glorious, is the defence of our holy religio'n ! * In 
it^ nature it is not hostile either to literature or the 


arts. Nay, its tendency is to unfetter the human 
mind, and to inspire it with noble sentiments, and 4h!us 
to further, in the most important of all ways, the i«i- 
provement and happiness of man. In destroying the 
religion of the Greeks, indeed, it removed one power- 
ful' stimulant which the arts had long enjoyed^ and 


thu^r^oy, in -the mean time, tarnished their glory. But 
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what then ? The triumphs of Grecian art were gained 
at the expcncc of interests infinitely move precious. 
They were trophies reared in commcjnorati9n of the 
reign of him who is “ I’hc Prince of this world,’ and 
one of the chief of whose devices for supporting his 
kingdom has been the pressing into its service the ge- 
nius, the learning, and the grandeur of the earth. In 
proportion as mankind became more entirely given to 
idolatry, the fine arts advanced towards perfection; 
that is to say, ihey were invested with brighter lustre, 
in proportion as the spiritual glory of man departed 
farther away, and in proportion as he sunk deeper and 
deeper in spiritual dcgradatioai and ruin ! O unh.al- 
lowed achievements of art ! Ye tcmi)lcs, and domes, 
and porticos of the ancient world ; monuments ol 
mighty genius and cultivated taste ! 'Vc look upon 
your relics with admiration ; but we think ot your over- 
throw with delight. The abolition ot the idolatry 
which stimulated your creation, and arrayed you with 
all your charms, has been the salvation of the work! ; 
and better for mankind it would surely have been, that 
the art of the painter and tlic statuary should have 
gone into everlasting oblivion, than that we should 
have forfeited the civilization, the refinement, and, 
above all, the light and the hope of everlasting life, 
which the religion of Jesus Christ has imparted tp 
mankind ! Thus is Christianity vindicated in refe- 
renee to the injury which she inflicted on the arts ; and, 
on the very same substantial grounds, do wc vindicate 
the Reformation. * 

But, after all, there is reason to believe, th?<t the 
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unfavourable influence which the lleforiu^tiou eixerted 
(ju, the fine arts, is far less considerable than has been 
sometimes a^rmed; and, moreover, will prove o3lly 
of short duration. A temporary eclipse they did 
experience; but it was the prelude of their shining 
forth with greater and more permanent brightness. 
Xheir connection with religion has indeed been broken 
up, but their achievements have been extended to 
those other departments of society from which they 
were excluded, but which constitute their proper and 
legitimate province. Patronage, too, such as, save 
in the states of Greece, the arts never received, has, 
in these latter days, been awarded to them ; whiles in 
the establishment of freedom, the Reformation has 
laid a foundation for the advancement of literature aud 
the arts, without which it is imi>ossible for them to 
obtain substantial and permanent improvement. ‘‘ Ne- 
ver did a slave become an orator,” writes l^onginus 
excellently ; and his remark is applicable to all the fine 
arts, and to general literature. — bis spirit being ef- 
fectually broken, the habit of subjection continually 
overawes and bears down his genius.”— Liberty, on 
the other hand,” says he, produces fine sentiments in 
m4n of genius. It invigorates their hopes, excites an 
lioiiourable emulation, and inspires a noble ambiliem 
md desire to excel.” The history of the Gredan 
states furnishes an admirable illustration of the Imth 
of his remark. It was from the time when they ^ (kst 
began to struggle for freedom, till the period when that 
prC^ous gift of heaven was snatched away from 
tb# their great artists flourished, and that all those 
greatvverks of genius were produced, which have re- 
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fleeted immortal honour on their authors, and on the 
land that gave them birth. And although, in some 
ether nations, there have been periods in which, even 
in the absence of liberty, various adventitious circum- 
stances combined to raise some of the arts to'consider- 
able improvement, their success in. these instances was 
not permanent, and was, on the whole, inferior to that 
whidb, in other circumstances, they would have at- 
tained. Liiterature and art flourishing amid au at- 
mosphere of despotism, remind us of those plants and 
flowers which, translated to an ungenial clime, are nc- 
vertlicless roared to some faint degree of maturity by 
artificial means. Their appearance, in these circum- 
stances, affords a slight indication of what they would 
have been under their native sky ; but exhibits, on the 
whole, a melancholy contrast to the perfection of stature 
and of beauty which the genial hand of nature would 
have conferred upon them. The Reformation was the 
dawn of genuine freedom in inotlcm Europe. Its in- 
fluence has been already manifested in the potent im- 
pulse which literature and the arts have experienced ; 
and, wc doubt not, will yet be still more eminently 
manifested in carrying them on to achievements of 
more substantial excellence than the modern world fias 
ever boheld. 

We shsdl take notice, in conclusion, of the char^ 
vgihkik has been brought against the Reform ation,-^f 
having given birth to an immense number of hostile 
reMgious s^cts, and of having awakened the strife of 
coatcoversy in every comer of Christendom. THhse 
are circumstances which seem, at first view, to*havc 
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been extremely prejudicial to the interests of religion, 
atid to the welfare of society ; and, in originating these 
circumstances, the llefonnation docs seem to have 
done signal disservice to mankind. But he who will 
pass beyond the more surface of this subject will, we 
are confident, be bcought to r^ard the matter in an- 
other light. In the first place, it is not true that the 
number of jarring sects was multiplied in consequence 
of the Reformation : for, although it cannot be de- 
nied that Protestants have, in process of time, become 
subdivided into a variety of denominations, some of 
them professing tenets sufficiently absurd, — it is still 
as undeniable that, in the Church of Rome, ere yet 
the Reformation had taken place, although her mmi- 
bers professed to be gathered together under the aus- 
pices of an infallible head, there was a greater multi- 
tude of sects, each distinguished by its particular dog- 
mas, and each inveterate against another, than has ap- 
peared during the whole eventful history of Protestan-j 
tism. 

But even although the case were entirely different ; 
although it were true that the number of setfts .had 
been greatly multiplied, it is most easy, in reference 
to this matter, to vindicate the Refonnation. For, 
what irersou of sense and consideration is there, who 
vJ^ill estceni it wonderful that the sudden and unex- 
pected restoration of liberty of thought, and of inquiry 
and profession, to the members of a church that, for 
ages, had been fettered down to implicit belief and 
passive obedience, should have produced an immense 
nuinl^rof discordant opinions? Or, who will say that 
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It JUi uol.niucli more pleasing, to behold the restored 
liberty of mind aiwl conseience, attested even in tlii-s 
maunor, than to witness a tranquillitry pcrvrxUng the 
church and the nations,, which was manifestly nothing 
else than the deep stillness of spiritual degradation 
and spiritual death ? Besides, inqny of those unscrip- 
tural and absurd opinions, the adoption of which is 
not wonderful in minds, weak, it may be, in themselves, 
and thrown suddenly into freedom, have long since 
passed into oblivion. Protestantism has been gra- 
dually uniting the energies of her friends, and will, 
we arc assured, continue to do so more and more, until 
rival sects shall live only in the pages of the historian, 
and, the Homan apostasy, with every other false system, 
having been destroyed, the disciples of Christ shall be 
one over all the earth. 

But, say the enemies of the Reformation, the revo- 
lution of which you make your boast has interrupted 
peace, and awakened the din of controversy throughout 
every part of tlie Christian world. If there is evil in 
this, of tluit evil the Reformation must bear the blame. 
04 many occasions, we readily acknowledge, have con- 
trovershdistsgone beyond the bounds of moderation, and 
treated each other with rude and outrageous invective ; 
but for this they alone arc to be blamed. It is an evil 
wl»ch, to a great extent, pervaded the church of Rome 
befpre the Reformation was heard of; the Protestants 
of the sixteenth century retained too much of it, nor is 
it yet thorouglily banished from the Christian world. 
But we candidly confess that we are not of the number 
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of ,tbK)se wltocegittd e(mtj:over«ies,! TdM»» properly ataafc 
i»fecan‘0vil. Wc eoiodde entirely with <a moi^ 
dero/Writ^f what- «n?this'sulgect, tiros acbnitaWysei^J 
jwesses bimself : Hiwevw irohappily conlfrowMiis 

have:too often :been dondncted, the assistance they'have 
ajOferded to the .discovery of truth is not -light or iucon* 
dderahie. . Not to mention the Reformation, untlmli 
nras prineifudLy. effected by controversy, how many 
truths have-iby this moans been set in a dearer light, 
andi whilsfc'the unt^appy passions it has awakenedhare 
suhsid^jjthef light struck out in the collision has been 
retained. und‘ perpetuated. As the physical powers mro 
scarcely ever iexerted to their utmost extent, Imt in the 
order of combat ; so intdlectual acumen has been dis* 
played to the best advantage, and with most effect, 
in the contests of argument. The mind of a contro- 
versialist, warmed and agitatetl, is hurried to all quar- 
ters, and leaves none of its resources unemployed in 
the invention of arguments ; tries every weapon, and 
n^tores the hidden recesses of a subject .with intense 
vigilance, and with an ardour which it is next to. im» 
possible* in a calmer state of mind, . to comroand«MQli&* 
in^^nmas arts are often resorted tn; personalities, are 
ini^led, an!d.nm€h h’l'itativc.msttei’ i$ introduced} Jmt 
it is tlj|f»; business pf .the attentive .observer , to separate 
from the question at issue, and^ tu form , an? nu~ 
partial judgmunt of the whole. In; a word* it maX he 
truly affirmed. .that the evils of controversy ai© ' tran- 
sient* the good it produces permanent.” 
i,, I'be whole history of the church since the Refor- 
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mi^an, ts< a conuneutary on these eeHtkneilts. Free- 
dom of discussion is glory of I^fotestents, and -ta 
thomiand tmes rather would we encounter sil its evils, 
tium part with its enjoyment. It is the discoverer and 
the guardian of truth ; and to that very excitement, 
and that very indulgence of controversy for which the 
R^rmation is blamed, are we indebted for the nobl^t 
defences of truth of which the world can boast. .And 
who knows not, that to those controversies, on politi- 
ck and religious subjects, which, during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, were carried on in this 
land, and on the Continent of Europe, — distingnidted 
as n<ri; a flew of them were, for what, in these days, we 
would call unchristian invective, — are to be traced in 
no inoon»derable degree, the superior intelligence, and 
the ardent and unquenchable love of civil and religi- 
ous freedom, by which it is the glory of the people of 
our native land to be characterized. 

Thus have we endeavoured briefly to answer '’the 
question, ” What has been the effect of the Refer- 
mafion on the state of civil society in Europe ?”-*4 
That all, or even the greater x>art of the advantages 
which have resulted from that extraordinary revoM^ 
tion, have been mentioned in these pages, or that, on 
the other hand, we have taken notice of all the alle^ 
evi'a that ai^e laid to its charge, we do not afiirm. To 
the most prominent of these things, however, we have 
directed the attention of our readers ; and, although 
we ‘have not found the event that has been treated of 
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to have been pioductivc of unmingled good, enough 
has been (bailed respecting it> to convince ainpavtial 
minds, that a'revoiuticni more blissful, and more ' wor- 
th]f of'^the gratefiil retnembrauoe of mankind, has ndt 
taken place in the vrorld, since the age of primitive 
Christianity. Wherever it has been rationally esta> 
blished, or generally embraced, it has ameliorated and 
given stability to the government ; elevated the pO' 
pular character, diffused information, and imparted an 
impulse to improvement in all that gives oomfoit ' to 
life, and glory to a nation. These effects may not 
every where have been produced in an equal 4tgiee ; 

variety of circumstances in some of the European 
states have prevented the meliorating influehoe of ' the 
Reformation from being so largely experienced in 'them 
as Was the ease in others. But wherever the prinoi- 
jdes of the Protestant Reformation have prevailed, — 
wherever its spirit has been generally imbibed, tliesc 
effects have invariably followed, and there have a{K 
'peaVed in the body of the people, a love of civil liberty 
genuine and regidated, — a manly tone of independ- 
ence,— a virtuous feeling,— -an intelligence,— 4 hsibit 
of industry,— and a steadiness of conduct, not to be 
found in other countries. Most manifest, therefore, it 
that the interests of the Protestant Reformatiob are 
4f inealchlable importance. They ,are emphatifcally 
“ the cause of man.” They arc identified with^ thc 
liberty, the improvement, the happiness of the human 
race. In proportion as they obtain extension and per- 
manence over the world, will men be rescued from er- 
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and degradation, and become enlightened, and dig- 
nified, and free. But if they were to be overthrown.r- 
if the system before which, in days of old,, the wmrld 
bowed down in lowliest submission, were ngatn to 
obtain the, ascendency— a system, w^e ^^ssence is 
slavery, and whose tendency and effect* have always 
been to cherish arbitrary power, to crush every thing 
that b(»e the semblance of freedom, to t^eck fhe pro- 
gress of information, to put away generoaty and cha- 
rity from man, and to render him degraded and miser- 
able, -«-if this system were to recover its power and tri- 
umph over mankind, then, to use the very approjmate 
exprrasions of a great philosopher, “ the boasted free- 
dom which the Reformation has fostered, would perish 
for ever ; the sentiment of liberty and the fire of Hea- 
ven, which our fathers transmitted to their posterity, 
would expire and be extinguished ; men would know 
the debasement of servility, and forget the hmiours of 
their kind they would renounce their natural, their 
religious^ and their political rights, and be contented 
to creex) upon the earth, to lick its dust, ai^ to adore 
the (JUprices, and the power of a tyrant !”— This, •in- 
deed, will never be. Popery will never aegam acquire 
univers^ ascendency, nor will Fiotestantism icVer be 
universally overgrown. — Of fbis we arc cenfident,?.- 
tiot bo much from any dependence that we have oiuthe 
allacbment of Protestants in general to the interests 
of the Reformation, but because the IMvinc Wprd 
hath assured us, that the antichristian power shall be 
visited with calamity upon calamity, till it be^fioally 
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desteoyed^ jit the same time, it is ifiir lieii!!g(iill^, 
pqpsiUe.'i^vw had alinest said uDii]wly,'n#4h8t» In pun-s 
tieidar toila1xie%.tihe mah and the {xdi^, andi th^ 
powdT' ,of Rome, tiniddBing with' the apathy. andideap' 
slumber Protestants, may obtain a triumph Over the 
cmue of fiteedom, and turn the current of improvement 
in otbose regions backwards. It may be, nor does ijt 
seem exeeedii^ly improbable-->-that, by some . sigpd 
and unanticipated successes of Catholicism, which shall 
endanger — ^if not, for a time, overthrow — their free- 
dom, and deprive them of their dearest privileges. He, 
whose benignant interposition is so strikingly beheld in 
the introduction and establishment of the Reformation, 
may warn the people of the Protestant world, more than 
ever they have been warned, of the dangerous spirit 
and character of Popery, and teach them, more effec- 
tually than ever they have been taught, the unspeak- 
able importance to mankind of that great cause, whose 
prosperity they have regarded with too much indiffer- 
ence.' Most imperative is the duty that devolves on all 
who profess to be the friends of the Reformation, to 
wake from their slumber, and to set themsclvco, by 
every legitimate and scriptiual mean, to counteract t^e 
bold/ and strenuous, and persevering efforts, whicli, 
with a zeal that would do honour to a worthier c»use, 
the<enemies of their religion and liberties are putting 
forth for their overthrow. And most incumbent it is 
on the Protestant Princes, and the Protestant govern- 
ments of Europe, to remember their immense obliga- 
tions *to the Reformation, and their duty in cousp- 
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^ ihete i^lig^ons, and, hanti^ii^ away from 
tb^ the absftrd opinion, that re%o*u c(m6idoBtitt<n|s 
£tb^ld never be allied 'to mingle in palitieaLfifiaiin,«~ 
t«) cultivate with each other < the dosest eonteection, t 
and to deem themselves bound; in tespert both of inte^ 
rest and of duty, to seek the prosperity of that great 
and glorious cause, in which are most deeply involved 
their own welfare and the happiness of mankind* 
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OF THK INQUISITION. 


Sec page 22- 


1 - HIS tribunal, the ni<»st infamous by wliich tbe liistory oi‘ 
the world has been disgraced, was instituted in tbe begin- 
ning of tlic thirteentli century, for the purpose of complet- 
ing the extermination ofliereticalpravity from among man- 
kind. Its introduction and establishment constitute the 
most awful demonstration that could jiossibly have been 
given of the apostasy of the Papal church, and a most .pn- 
ecjiiivocal and dreadful proof of her antiehristian character* 
Any thing more abhorrent to justice than the procedure of 
this, tribunal — any thing more revolting to humanity than 
the punishments which it imposed — any thing more at war 
with religion than the spirit which it displayed — any thing, 
in short, more entirely destructive to the peace and the 
hap])iness of mankind than its existence and operatiijUrrrjt 
is impossible to conceive. It did not seem enough the 
profligate ecclesiastics who sought to become masters of 
the world, that they had imposed restraints upon liberty of 
thought, and induced an almost universal midnight-dark- 
ness; and gained the implicit reverence of almost all the 

R ' 
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princjeft and the natiotie of E^iropo; — tliore soemed to l)e 
fi^me formidable institiitioii Still wanting in their system oi’ 
degradation^ by which their unhallowed triumph, whereso-^ 
ever it not fully achieved^ might be completed, and 
whieh fni^ht seem like som<» mighty giant standing at the 
gate of the ^gloomy edifice which they had r©ari;d, and 
frowning destruction on all hy whom it should be assailed- 
This in|ititution they found in the court of the Itiqtfisition. 
Organized for the avowed pnrjwse of punishidg and^cjtteif- 
minating lujresy, it came, in the course of a' few y 4n 
consequence of tlie extensive interpretation whidh’fliBt term 
received, to take cognizance of every thing which tlie In- 
quisiiotM thought proper to regard as a crime* It was 
reny^ for example, to reject even one tenet which had been 
sanctioned by the coiimdls or the court of Rome ; to read an 
interdicted bock; to be kind to an excommunicated persofi; 
to utter an unguarded expression respecting the Papal 
authority; or even to manifest natui*al affection to the 
dearest earthly friend who had incurred the censure of the 
church. It is obvious that, in consequence of such an ex- 
tensive interpretation Of the crime of heresy, the life of al- 
moft every man was put under the power of this most ex- 
traordinary tribuiiah But this is not all. It was htxmghi 
to |K]ss, soon after the establishment of the Inquisition, 
that positivOt^time tWiis not necessary in order to bring per- 
sons under the cognifeam^ of that ruthless court; it Was 
sufecient to be ifeuSpoeted of heresy, and the slightest degree 
of 8ttiqitcion,' lmWever ’ destitute of finindation, was enough 
t# involvelhoso to whoni' it' attached in proceedings Which 
might temdnate in their temporal ruin and their death, 
Nay^ ^evon when no ground for suspicion existed,' aocusa- 
tioiis were baldly fabricated^ and the innocent and utisus- 
pectiftg Were impHsoned, that their property might be for- 
fiafled^ imd their all sacrificed to the a\^rice and villaify of 
the Church, 
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Tbe mode of proceeding wliicli this court adopted in the 
prosecution of its yictims, was not less extraordinary a^d 
unjust^ tlian that by which they were Ijrouglit under its 
power. Secrecy, dishonest and tyi'annical secrecy, under 
covear of which the most flagrant crimes might bt; perpe- 
trated, was its peculiar characteristic. First of ajl, the ap- 
prehension of the unhappy victims of inquisitorial villany 
was not permitted to transpire. It was generally in the 
dead lu>ur of night that this deed of darkness was done ; 
and with so much dexterity was it conducted by the fami- 
liars of tlie holy office, that not only those who lived in the 
same noighhonrhood, but even those who were members of 
the same family, in many instances, knew nothing of it. 
One striking example of this is meniioiied by the historian 
of the Sjjanisli Inquisition, in the case of a father, three 
sons, and three daughters, who, although tliey lived toge- 
ther in the same house, were all carried prisoners to the 
Inquisition, without knowing any thing of one another’s 
being there, till seven years afterwards, when those u^ho 
%vere alive were brought I’orth to an Auto-da-fe ! 

Lest any of its infernal secrets might be disclosed, no 
sounds were permitted to be heard throughout the disjnal 
apartments of the Inquisition. Tim poor prisoner was not 
allowed to bewail his fate, or, in an audible voice, to offer 
up \iis prayers to Him who is fhe refuge of the oppressed ; 
nay, even to cough was to be guilty of a crime, which was 
immediately punished. A poot j^isoner, we ai^e told by 
the hifitorian Limborch, waS) on ,one occasion, heard to 
cough; the jailors of the Inquisition instiintly , repaired io 
him, and warned him to lbi bcai:,as the slightest nutse waS not 
tolef^ted in that lioUiSe. The man replied that it wasarntfiti 
bis power to forbear ; a second: time limy admonished him 
to desist; and when, again, the imku: man, unable to do 
otherwise, had repeated the offence^ they strippeej^ him 

n 2 ' ' 
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naked, and cruelly hea-t kimr . Tliis increased Ws <J9ugl»5 
fy:r which they beat him so o^ten, that at last he died 
through tjie pmn, and anguish of the stripes which, lie ^d 
received ! 

From the uiomeat that the hapless victims of tl^is dread- 
ful tribunal wore arraigned before it, an utter violation of 
justice characterized* every step of the proceedhigs that 
were instituted against them. No information was given 
to the wretched prisoner respecting the crime of which he 
had been accused. The grand object 4)f tlie Inquisitors 
was to make him inform against himself; with his accu- 
sers, or the witnesses against him, lie was never confronted ; 
nay, he knew not even their names. He was told that the 
holy fathers never proceeded save on the most unquestion- 
able information ; was exhorted to reflect oi|i his past life, 
and to tell ingenuously the sins which he had committed ; 
and was assured that ingenuous confession would prbeun^ 
for him a mitigation of the puiiisliinent which his crinn‘ 
might deserve. Rarely were their efforts imsuecessful. 
By operating sueeessively on their victim’s hoj)es and tears 
— now faAViiing and then frowning — one wliile affecting to 
pit^^, another while uttering dreadful menaces ; at one lime 
deluding liiiu vvitli promises of speedy deliverance, at ano- 
ther tlireatening racks, and diingeons, and huniing flames ; 
or, if these methodi^ availed not, by a train of excruciating 
tortures, in the ijivention of which more than liuman inge- 
nuity vseeined to have been employed, and in the applica- 
tion of which move than human cruelty seemed to have 
lijcu displayed; and, by tedious confinement in some soli- 
tary, noisome ilungeon, wUerc his eye never belield the 
light of Heaven, and np sounds ever fell upon his ear^^ save 
the clanking of his fetters, and the stern voice of the man 
who daily brought him his miserable pittance of bread and 
wator^: — in this ^vay did the fathers of the Inqnisitio?i ge- 
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iierally bring their unhuppy i^Wsoticr to ai^eohe himself, to 
eohfess erimcs of which he Was iiiriocent, and thus to be- 
come the instrument of his owti destrhct.iori. 

The annals of the human race contain nothing more re- 
volting to the feelings of our common nature, than the de- 
tails ih'at arc given of the criielti<;s, whicli, under the natiu* 
of punis^iiifients for crime, were inliicted on the unfortu- 
nate yietims of the Inquisition. Unlike all other tvihnnals, 
its punishmettis eommeneed even before conviction ; tor- 
tures, at the remembrance of which humanity shudders, 
were not unfrequently employed to extort an acknowledg- 
ment of guilt, and tens of thousands expired amid their 
agonies, wlio were as innocent of th(‘ crimes laid to their 
charge as the unborn child. On those jiersonS who were 
declared to h(' guilty, and denounced as obstinate heretics, 
the full vengeance of this dreadful tribunal ^vasmado to d(‘- 
scend. Th(*y were given np to experience a doom, whieli, 
if the awful fact \vere not before us, we could not believe 
it possible that man would ever have brought down upon 
his fellow-man. Deatli, amid the exerueiating agonies of 
the fire, was the fate to which they w(Te devoted: — the r<‘- 
Aolting spectacle of a multitude of human beings expiring 
in the flames, was tlic most glorious triumph of the Inqui- 
sition, and it was enjoyed with rapture, at the same time 
ihUt, with iiiiparallelcd hypocrisy, the inquisitors aflected 
to pity the suffiu’ers, and to shed t<*flrs ol‘ com passion, />ver 
their melancholy doom. 

It was against the poor, hut nicmorahlc people, known 
by the name of Walden ses, (hat the operations of this itiiTer- 
nal tribunal were first directed. Dwelling in the deep se- 
questered valleys of the Alps, and greatly uilknoi\Tl and 
unheeded by the rest of the AVorld, this intet*estirig people 
preserved, for many ages, the ])urity of ("liristian Ayprsliip 

and Christian manners : and their Iiitlo r(;gion was the scene 

3 
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of and verduve, while all aroundjt was darkness and 
dei^lation. But perseeution entered their peaceful retreats. 
It was not to be brooked by the haughty priest at Rome, 
that this simple people should remain strangers to the ph- 
pal yoke,^ and be permitted, wiihbut interruption, tf6 Wor- 
ship God accm;ding to his word, apart from the abomina- 
tions of the Roman church. In the ears of siiiTbiinding 
}>rinoes tjieir atrocious heresy was proclaimed ; ahd it tras 
declared to be more meritorious and pleasing to IleaVen, to 
undertake a crusiiidc against them, than even against the 
infidel possessors of the Holy Land. Armies were acebr- 
dingly assembled at the nod of the pontiff; agaiMt h pc^ople 
of whom the World was not worthy, was the tempb's^t of 
their ungodly fury let loose ; and the lone valleys of the 
Waldenscs, where the sound of war liad never been bestrd, 
became tfie scene of outrage and ruthless deviastation. In 
this truly Christian work of extirpating heretics and heiTsy 
together, was tlie Iiujiusition devised and established to 
yield its aid — as if the ordinary operations of pontifical 
vengeance would Jiavc too tardily aecomplisliod the annihi- 
lation of this weak, unresisting, harmless pco]>le. Tfic de- 
tail (ff its atrocious proceedings in their ill-fated land — of 
the havoc which it made anuuig the liumhle discipleS of 
Jesus Christ — of the tortures which it inflicted — aiKl/)f tfie 
martyring flames whicli it lighted up, will remain in tfie 
hisUp'ian’s page an indelible memorial of its character, and 
of the monstrous >vickedness of the system that gave it 
birth. Over this devoted and truly Christian j)eople, amoiig 
whbm the truth of God was preserved, when all the sur- 
rounding world had forsaken it^ did persecuting Rome, ^al- 
ter ages of bloodshed and martyrdoiri, gain a mclajicholy 
triumph i — the (‘rossed banners of Catholicism flmitod over 
dcserl:jd villages, and the wrecks of conflagrated towns, 
and thc> fH>or iximains of the Waldensian church, driven to 
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Strange laiid »9 or retired ui the uipunlaius and lurking- 
pla^^es of then* own beloved. wept in secret over its 
sad desolations, and cried to sHi|n >vlio is Oic refuge of 
oppressed, that he would arise aod plead 'his own cause.* 

In other parts of Eux*ope was this bliKxdy court soon 
erected ;^,and, that the poor lieatlxen who Inid never heard 
of, the n^ne of Jesus miglit have a specimen *of tlic tender 
mercies^ of Christian men, and might be gained over as con- 
verts to. the Christian faith, its establishment was Extended 
U> Pagap lands. Nowhere, however, has its operation been 
more powerful and terrific than in the kingdom of Spain, 
£^ht hundred persons have been e6ndcmncd at once by 
one of its tribunals; and, in a single year (1481), the lu- 
<|iiisition of Seville condemned to the dames no* fewer than 
two thousand persons, and neaidy twenty thousand more ip 
various inferior degrees of punishment. During hundreds 
of yeai’s, the Inquisition has been the terror of the Sj)ariisli 
people, and has contributed more tlian any other institution 
to reduce to the lowest pitch of degradation tlicir national 
character. Its form of jn'occeding/’ says an eminent 
French writer, who was by no means attached to the cause 
of Protestantism, is an infallihlc way to destroy whomso- 
ever the inquisitors wish. The prisoners are not confronted 
with the aiuuiser or informer. Nor is there any informer 
oi; witness who is not listened to. A public convict, a no- 
torious malefactor, an infamous person, a cnnimou prosti- 
tute, SI child, are, in the holy office, though nowherd else, 
credible accusers and witnesses. Even tlie son may de])oue 
against his father, and the wife against her hnsbajid.’’ 

* III No. XII. of this AjipomUx, the reader will dud the Bull which 
was issued by Pope Innocent VI 11. lor the extirpation of the Waldenses, 
— ^onc of the most melancholy demonstrations of pontilical ^|iride and 
cruelty that the whole liistory of the Papacy recoids. It effected, by the 
haVbarous crusade whicii it originated, the rum of the Walden s^iafl church, 
and the de.jtru(‘tion of eight hundred thousand nf that dfjvoted people* 
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This procedui*e,” continues the same writer, unheaiMl 
of till the institution of this court, makes the whole king- 
dom tremble. , Suspicion S:6ign$ in every breast. Friend- 
ship and quietness are at an end. The brother dreads his 
brother,, the father his son.” 

This is the tribunal of the Holy Apostolical Inquisition ? 
— a tribunal more blasphemous, and dishonouring to the 
God of Mercy, and our Saviour Jesus Christ, and more aw- 
fully degrading to mankind, than any other institution that 
ever has existed upon earth. Everlasting infamy will rest 
upon its name; and the execrations of the wise and the 
good, in all ages, will light upon the unhallowed system 
that gave it birth- 
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TUANSLATION Ol^’ THE BULL AGAINST SO 

CIETIE§, ISSUED EBOM HOME, JUNE 29 - 1816 , BY 
POBE PiyS VII., TO THE AUCHBISHOP OF GNEZEN, 
iPBlMATE OF POLLAND. 

See ]>age 39. 

Pope Pius VII. 

Venerable Brother, 

Health and Apostolic Benediction. 

In our last to you, we promised, very soon, to return an 
answer to yours, in which you have appealed to tliis Holy 
See, in the name also of the other Bishops of Poland, re- 
specting what are called Bible Societies, and have earnestly 
enquired of us what you ought to do in this affair. We long 
since, indeed, wished to comply with your request ; but an 
incredible variety of accumulating concerns have so pressed 
upon us on every side, that, till this day, we could not at- 
tend to your solicitation. We have been truly shocked at 
this most crafty device, by which the very foundations ol‘ 
religion arc undermined; a*hd having, because of the great 
importance of the subject, convened for consultation our 
venerable brethren, the Cardinals of the Holy Roman 
Church, we have deliberated with the utmost care and«so- 
licitudc upon what measures, within the compass of our 
pontifical authority, are proper to be adopted, and in order 
to remedy and abolish this pestilence as far as possible. In 
the mean time, we heartily congratulate you, venerable 
brother, and we commend you again and again in the Lord, 
as it is fit we should, upon the singular zeal you ha\ e dis- 
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played, under cireturi^tahces ko hazardous to Christianity, 
in^havjng denouhced* to the ApdstoKc See, this defilefrh^tit 
of tlie faitV^ most jmmTheiitly dangerous to soiils; and, al- 
though we perceive that it is hot at all necessary to excite 
him to activity who is making haste, since of y6ur own ac- 
cord you have already shewn an ardent desire to’ detect and 
oppose tlie impious machinations of these innovators, yet, 
in conformity witli our office, wc again and again eVheyrt 
you, that whatever you can acliievc by power, pi*(iKddc ^or 
hy counsel, or effect by authority, you Will duly execute 
with the utmost camestness, placing yourself as a wall for 
the house of Israel. 

For tliis end, we issue the present letter, viz. that we may 
convey to you a signal testimony of our appmhalionof tliesc 
your laudable cxcii ions, and also endeavour there! natill more 
and more to excite your pastoral solicitude and vigilance. 
For the general good imperiously 'requires us to combine 
all our means and energies to frustrate the plans which are 
prepared hy its enemies for the destruction of our most 
holy religion : whence it becomes an especial duty, that you 
first of all exjwse the wickedness of this nefarious scheme, 
as y<iu are already doing so admirably, to the view of the 
faithful, and openly publish the same, according to the rules 
prescribed by" the church, with all that erudition and iwis- 
dom in Urhich yOU C^cfel ; namely, that Bibles painted amoug 
heretics arC numbered among prohibited books, agreeably 
to the rules of the Index* (Not II; and IlL) ; for it is, evi- 
dent from experience, that flie Holy Scriptures, wheU'^pub- 
lisbed in the vulgar tdngue;^ have,* tbrough the temerity of 
men, produced more hm*itt than benefit (Hide IV.) And 
this is the i*^thCr to be dreaded in times so depraved, when 
our hhly IrcHgion is asssiiled from every quarter with great 
cubbipg and eflbrt, AUd the mOst grievous wounds arc in- 
flicted' the church. It is, therefore, necessary toadhbve 
to the salutary decree of the congregation of the Index 
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W, 1757)5 tluit no versioii;^ of Bible in Uic vulgar 
tongue be permitted^ except as are approved by Uic 
ApoNtoJie See, or published witlranuotatfions extracted frofii 
the writings of the holy Xathprs of the church. 

We confidently hope^ that5 even in these turbulent cir- 
cumsiancqs, the Poles will afford tlie clearestf proofs of 
their attachment to the religion of their ancestors, and this 
€ 5 specially.by your care, as well as that of the otlier prelates 
of this Icii^doin, whom, on account of the stand they arc 
so .wondei’fully making for tlic faith committed to them, 
we. congratulate in the Lord, trusting iliat they all will 
very abundantly justify the opinion cntcrtaiinjd of tlicm. 
ft is moi*eover necessary that you should transmit if) us, as 
soon 4S possible, tlie Bible which Jac^ob Wuick published in 
tlio Polish language with a commentary, as well as a copy 
of the edition of it lately put forth without those annota- 
tioris taken from the writings of tlie holy fatluu’s of our 
cliurch, or other learned Cathidics, with your opinion upon 
it ; that thus, from collecting them togethcjr, it may he as- 
certained, aftej* mature investigation, what errors lie iusi-? 
diously concealed therein, and that we may pronounce 0111 
judgment on tliis affair for the presers^ation of the true 
faith. 

Pr 6 ceed, therefore, venerable brother, to pursue the truly 
pious course upon which you have entered, vit. diligently 
to fight the battles of the LffU’din sound doctrine, and warn 
the people entrusted to y*lur care, that they fall not* into 
the snai^ which ai’o prep^f ed fior them to their everlasting 
mill. The church waits for fhis from you, as well as fj;oin 
the other bishoj)s, whom our epistle equally concerns ; in- 
deed we most anxiously expect it, tliat the deep sorrow wc 
feel on account of the new ^{lecies of tares, which pur ene- 
my is solving so abundantly, may, by thk cheering hope, 
he ’somewhat alleviated; and vve heartily invoke y<)|i and 
your fVlloAV bishops, for the good of fhc Lord's flock, even 
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incTfeaHing spiritua] through our a|K>stolicjal benedic- 

tion, which we impart to youreldf and to them. 

^ Given at Rome, at St Mary the Greater, June ^*1816, 
the soventli year of our Pontiiicatey 

POPE PIUS VII. 

• 'i . , 

T)ie foregoing bull in company with another^ breathing 
preteifeely the same spirit, and addressed to the Atchbishop 
of Mohilow, was sent forth, tlie reader will observe, by the 
predecessor of the present pontiff.’^ Bigotry, and a hostility 
to the general reading of flic Holy Scriptures, not i<^s dark 
and unrelenting lhaft that which was displayed in the six- 
teenth century, constitute the prominent features of laith 
these documents. Since the time when they were issued, 
their initro<l author has gone into that state wlic^e tlie au- 
thority of popes is not regai’ded, and ivliore to the highest, 
as well as the lowest of mankind, the knowledge of the 
Word of God is the only conductor to everlasting felicity. 
Anotlier cardinal, since then, has been transformed into a 
Pope, and has taken possession of the pontifical throne. 
But it would seem as if the heads and ministei's of the papal 
chui'ch were given up to judicial infatuation. Each deter-* 
mines to tread in the footsteps of his predecessors, and, if 
possible, to exceed them in obstinate attachment to all th<i 
doctrines of the aneient faith. Far from reali/iiig even 
remotest appixiach to the hypfifchesis of a celebrated writer, 
wb<? regards it as a possible cjise that the popish hierarchy 
iiiiglit be converted to genuine Christianity, and become, 
ev^n under its jiresent eotistitotion, the organ of the exten- 
sive propagation of true roligioii, the heads of the Catholi<- 
church i?(!feni bent on ^more and more glaring aberrations 
from the purity of Uhristian faith, and iiicreaseii devoted- 
1o the bigoted and oxcIuhiVc system which, in days of 

r , ^ 

• Tj'hir wriKcn Ijeforc lly* tlcath ot i.eo llo, too, is now no 

more. 
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was domitiaiit over iho (Jhristian wuFld. Extujily in 
}>ro])ortioiij indeed^ as the devotocsM^lf Catholicism are loud 
in affirming that a change haB.mkon phicein the seiitunen\s 
of the Papal church, and that her spirit is now infinitely 
less illiberal than it was in the days of Wickliff ;^iid Lu- 
ther, are her sovereign and infallible heads, from to time, 
by their decisions, and bulls, and encyclical Idtters, contra- 
dicting these statements, and giving ample demonstration 
that the character of tlieir system is still the same, ftnd tJiat 
they are, in all points, the zealous children of their aposto- 
lical pred€$cessors. In proof of this, we state a fact which 
may not be known to all our readers, tlAit tbe present pontiff, 
the successor of Pius VI J., lias sent forth for tbe benefit of 
the clei^ of the Catholic church, a document which be en- 
titles The Encyclical Letter of Pope Leo XILV in which, 
witli the same lone oi* lofty bigotry that charai^terized the 
bulls of his predecessors, he condemns, in tlie most unquali- 
fied maimer, and anatlieiiiatisos, the general circulation, 
and general reading, of tlie Word of God. We sliall (|uoU* 
a sentence or two from this curious production. 

You are aware, venerable brethren,” says the pontiff*, 
that a certain society, commonly iialjcd The Bible So- 
ciety, strolls with effrontery throughout the world ; which 
society, contemning the tmditions of tlio holy fathers, ami 
contrary to the well known decree of the (k)unril of Trcmt, 
labours with all its might, and by every means, to translate, 
or rather to pervert, the Holy Bible into the vulgar languages 
of every nation; from which proceeding, it is greatly to he 
feared, that what is ascertained to have hajipened as to 
some passages, may also - occur with regard to otliers — 
nalnely, that, by a perverse interpretation, * the gospel of 
Christ be turned into a human gospel, or, what is still 
worse, into the gospel of the devil.’ To avert tins plague, 
our predecessors publislied many ordiiiam^es ; and,* in his 
latter days, Pius VI L of hlcssed memory, sent two briefs, 
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oiie to igniiliiiH, Avclibklioj) of Oiieficii, the other to Stains- 
laus, Archhisho]) of Mohi|<|w, i|i wliieli are many proots, 
accurately ami wisely eollecti^ from the Sacred Scriptures, 
ai,ul from tradition, to tjhew how noxious this most wicked 
novelly.is to both hiitli and morals.” i 

“ We aiiso, venerable brethren, in conformity with our 
apostolical duty, exhort you to turn away your flocks, by 
all means, from these poisonous pastures. Beseech in all 
patiencd and doctrine, that the faithful entrusted to you 
(adhering strictly to the rules of the congregation of the 
Index) be persuaded, that if the Scriptures be every where 
indiscriminately pubJished, more evil than advantage will 
arise thence^ on account of the rashness of men.” 

Behold, tlicn, venerable brethren, the tendency nf this 
society, wliicli, moreover, to attain its ends, leaves nothing 
untried; for not only does it print its translatipns, but also, 
wandering through the towns and cities, it delights in dis- 
tributing them amongst the crowd ; nay, to allure the 
minds of the simple, at one time it sells them, at another, 
Avitli an insidious liberality, it bestows them.” 

After a variety of exliortatioiis to the clergy, in which 
they are called upon to oppose the deluge of these evils, 
whicii is spreading over the world, there occurs the follow^ 
ing singular sentence, in which no dubious indication is af- 
forded of what would be done, in the way of putling^own 
the Bible Society, and propagating the true faith in the 
world, if, as in days of old, the civil pc>wers wore under the 
control of the church : — ‘‘Again, therefore, wc exhort you, 
that your cx)urage fail iUk. ' Tiri: power op temporal 

PRINCES WILL, WE TRUST IN THE LORD, COME TO YOUR 
ASSISTANCE, WHOSE INTER^EST, AS REASON AND EXPERIENCE 
SIIEM'^, IS CONCERNED WHEN [PHE AUTHORITY OF 
atVRCH IS QUESTIONED.” 
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THE BOCTHTNE OE THE PROTESTANT CHirHCHES 

|{ESPR<’TIN(J THE DTTtY WHICH SCB.IECTS OWE 

TO THKIR RUEERS. 

» 

8ee page 66. 

THE AUGUSTAN CONFESS TON. 

Article XVL - 

Christians must ne<*essarily obey the present magistrates 
and laws, save wlieu they command to sin. For then they 
must obey God rather tliaii men. Art. 4, 

THE FRENCH CONFESSION. 

Article XXXIX. 

Goil liath put the sword in the magistrate’s hands, to 
rdpresa olFences, not only against the second table but 
also against the first* We oughts therefore^ for his^’sake, 
who is the author of this order, not. only to suffer those 
to goV^ern whom God haOi set over but also to yield 
them all honour and respect, aa to his lieutenants and mi- 
nisters appointed by him to beat; a lawful and holy odlce. 

Article XL.- 

We maintain, then, that we ought to obey laws and sta- 
tutes, pay tributes, and bear other burdens of subjection, 
and undergo the yoke with a good will, although the mjigi - 
strates should be infidels ; so that God’s sovereign autho- 
rity remain entire and inviolate. 
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THE BBiiaiC CONFESSION. 

All mcp, of Xvhat dignity, ''quality, or state soever they 
be, must subject theiiiselves under the lawful magistrate, 
pay unto them imposts and tributes, and please and^ obey 
them in all things that are not repugnant unto the Word 
of <iod : also pray foil them, that Ood would be pleased to 
flirect tlieiii in all their actions, and that vve may lead 
a cpiict and peaceable life under them, in ail piety and 
fionesty. 


TUB HELVETIC CONFESSION- 

As God will work t)ie safety of the people by the i^agi- 
strate, whom he hath given to the world as a father, so all 
subjects are crommaiided to acknowledge that benefit in the 
magistrate. Let them honour and reverence the magi- 
strate as the minister of God, let them love and assist him 
in all his just and equitable commands, and let them pay 
all imposts and tributes, and all other dues of that kind, 
faithfully and willingly; and, if the public safety of the 
eonntry and justice require it, and that the magistrate un- 
dertake a by ne<*essity, let them also lay down their 
lives, and spill their blood for tlie good of the public and 
of the magistrate, and that in the name of God, unHingly, 
valiantly, and cheerfully. For^hc that opposeth hiinself to 
the ‘Magistrate, provoketh the heavy wrath of God himself. 

THE BOHEMIAN CONFESSION. 

Lei all and every one yield subjection, in all things that 
are nowise contrary to God, unto the higher power; first, 
to the. King’s majesty, and next to all magistrates, and 
thosoi tltpt are in authority, in what offices soever they be 
placed# wbet her the iucmi ho good dr bad, as also to all tfieir 
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officers and deputies, and let them defer unto them all 
honour, and perform all things which are due unto them 
by right; let them pay unto them also the homage, iiA- 
poata, tribute, and the like, which they are obliged to pay 
and perforta* 


THE SAXONIC CONFESSION. * 

* 

Subjects arc obedient to the politic magistrate, as St 
Paul teacheth, Rom, xiii,, not only for wrath, that is, for 
fear of the corporeal punishment whicli the magistrates in- 
flict on the disobedient, but also for coip.cience sake ; — that 
is, disobedience is a sin offending God, and separating the 
conscience from God. 

THE SWBVIC CONFESSION. 

Our divines have placed the obedience which is due to 
magistrates among the good works of the first rank ; teach- 
ing tliat the more a Christian is sincere and rich in faith, 
the more careful ought he to be to subject himself unto the 
public laws. They likewise teach, that to be a magistrate 
is the most sacred office that a man may haye. Wlnuice 
jilso it coineth, that they that hear a public authority are 

called god.s in the Scriptures. 

• 

THE ENGLISH CONFESSION. 

Article XXXVII. 

• 

The King’s Majesty hath the chief power in this realm 
of England, and other his dominions ; unto whom the chief 
government of all estates of this realm, whether they be 
ecclesiastical or civil, in all causes, doth appertain. And it 
is not, nor ought to be, subject to any foreign jurisdiefion. 
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TIIK FIRST SCOTTISH t ONFESStON. 

Article XXVL 

We "ticknowlcdgo empires, kingdoms, dominions, and 
cities, to ’be distincted and ordained by (iod; the power 
and authority in the .^ame — ^bc it of cmjierors in tlieir em- 
pires, of kings in their realms, duk«‘s and princes in their 
dominions, and of otlier magistrates in their cities — to f>c 
(iod*s holy ordinanc<>, ordained for manifestation of his own 
glory, and for flic singular ])rofi1 and commodity of man- 
kind : so that wliosoever goeth about to take away, or to 
confound, the whole stat<^ of civil politics, now long esta - 
blished, we affirm the same men not only to be enemies to 
mankind, but wickedly to fight against God’s expresst^d 
will. We further eonfess and acknowledge, that such per- 
sons as are placed in authority are to he loved, honoured, 
feared, and holdeu in most reverend estimatit)n. 
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No. IV. 

FORMS OF FAPAl. EXCOMMU^flCATION. 

(kSee page 113.) 

J. 

THE I>AMNj\TION and l«:XC!OWAIITNirATrON or ELIZABETH; QHRKN 
OF ENOLAND, AND HER ADHERENTS. 

^ J 

PjTJs, Bisliop ; Servarii to God’s Servants; for a perpetual 
nieinoi'ial of the matter. 

Section I,~He that reigiieth on high, to w}j<tm is given 
all power in Heaven and on Eai*th, committed one Holy, 
Catholic, and Apostolic ('hurch (out of which there is no 
salv'ation) to one alone upon earth, to Peter the l^rinco of 
the Apostles, and to l^eter’s successor the Bishop of Rome, 
to he governed in fulness of poM^cr. Him alone he made 
prince over all people, and all kingdoms, to pluck up, 
destroy, scatter, consunn*, jdant, and huild, that he m^y re- 
tain the faithful, that arc knit together with the band of 
eharitv, in llu^ unity of the Spirit, and present them spot- 
less and unhlameabhi to their Saviour. In discharge of 
which function, vve who are, hy Goers goodness, called to 
the government ol' the aforesaid church, spare no pains, 
lahouring with all earnestness, that unity and the Catliolic 
religion (which tlie author thereof hath for the trial of» fiis 
children’s faith, and for our amendment, suffered to ho 
exercised with so great afHietions) might be preserved un- 
eorrujited. 

^ ’Sect? H. — But the lunnher of the ungodly hatji gotten 
such power, that there is now no place left in the whole 
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worlds which tlicy liave not essayed to corrupt with their 
most wicked doctrines: Amongst others, Eli/ubeth, the 
pretended Queen, of England, a slave of wickedness, lend* 
ing thereunto her lielpingdiand (witli whom, as in a sane* 
liiary, the most pernicious of all men have found a refuge,) 
this very wrtman having seized on the kingdom, and mon- 
Kirously usurping the place of the Supreme Head of the 
(Jliurcli in all England, and tlie chief authority and juris- 
diction tficreof, liatli again brought back the same kingdom 
into miserable destruction, which was then newly reduced 
to the most Catholic faith, and to good order. For having, 
by strong band, inhibited the exercise of the true religion, 
whidi Mary tJ»e lawful Queen, of famous memory, hml, by 
the help of this See, restored (after it bad been ft>rmei*ly 
o\ tM'throwu by King Henry VIII., a revolter therefrom), 
and following and embracing the errors of heretics, she 
hath removed the royal council, consisting of the Englisli 
nobility, and filled it with 4)hscure men, being heretics ; 
bath oppressed the embracers of the Catholic faith, liath 
placed impious preachers, ministers of inicpiity, and abo- 
lished tlicsHCTifitic of the msiss, prayers, fastings, distinction 
of meats, a sii^Ie life, and the Catholic rites and ceremonies ; 
hath coraniaiided books to he read in the whole realm, con- 
taining iiiatiiiest lieresy, and impious mysteries and insti- 
tutions, by J I erself enter tail ie<l and observed, accorumgto 
the prescrijit of Calvin, to he likewise observed by her sub- 
jects ; hath presumed to throw bishops, parsons of churches, 
and other Catholic priestej out of their churches and, bene- 
fices, and to bestow them and other church-livings upon 
heretics, and to determine of church causes ; hatli prolii- 
hiicd.the prelates, clergy, and people, to ;u*kiiowledge ‘the 
chureli id Home, or obey the precepts and canonical sanc- 
tions thereof ; hath compelled mc»st of them to comlescend to 
her wicked laws ; and to abjure the authority and ofbe- 
dience of the J3isli0p ol’ U<»ui;e, and to acknowledge her to 
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l>e sole Jadyj in temporal and sptrhnal matters, and this by 
oath; hath imposed penalti^ and ptmishihents on those 
who obeyed not, and exacted them of those who pemevored 
ill the unity of the faith, and their obedience aforesaid ; 
ami hath cast the Catliolic jirelates and rectors of ehurchos 
into prison, where many of them, being sjus^t with long 
languishing and sorrow, have miserably ended their lives. 

Sject, III. — All whieli things, seeing they are manifest 
and notorious to all nations, and by the gravest testimony 
^>f very many so substantially proved, iliat thci*e is no place 
at all left for excuse, defence or evasion ; we, seeing that 
impurities and wicked actions are multiplied one upon an- 
other; and, moreover, tbattlie persecution of the faiihfti],and 
affliction for religion, groweth every day heavier atid heavier, 
through the instigation and means of the said Elizabeth : 
because we understand her mind to be so hardened and indu- 
rate, that she hath not only contemned the godly requests and 
admonitions of Catholic princes, concerning her healing, 
and conversion, but also hath not so much as permitted the 
Nuncios of this See to cross the seas into England, are for- 
ced of necessity to betake to the weapons of justice against 
her, not being able to mitigate our sorrow, that we are con- 
strained to take punishment upon one, to trhosc ancestors 
the whole state of Christendom hath been so mucli Ixmii- 
den* ^ 

Sect. IV. — Being therefore «iip|W>Ttod ivith liis authority, 
whose pleasure it ivas to plaiee tis (tliough unequal to so 
great a burden in this supreirie throne of justice), 'we do, out 
of <he fulness of our Apostolic power, declare the aforesaid 
Elizabeth, being a heretic, , and a favourer of heretics, and 
her adherence in the matter foi^said, to liave incurred tlie 
serltcnce of anathema, and to be cut off from the unity of the 
body of Cln'ist. And, moreover vve do declare her to be 
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deprived of her pretend^d^ title to the kingdom foresaid, 
and ofal] dominion, digttity, and privilege whatsoever : and 
also the nobility^ etiBjecti*i, and people of the said kingdom, 
atid all dlhcms whieli have in any sort sworn ‘unt«) her,* to be 
forever absolved from any such oath, and all manner of duty, 
of domiTiion, allegiance, and obedience ; as we also do, by the 
authority of these presQuts, absolve them, and do deprive the 
same Elizabeth of her pretended title to the kingdom, and 
all other things aforesaid. And we do command and in- 
terdict all and every one of the noblemen, subjects, people, 
and others aforesaid, that they presume not to obey her, or 
her admonitions, mandates, and laws ; and those who shall 
do the contrary, we do innodate with the like <^ei^tenee of 
anathema. And because it were a matter of too much dif- 
ficulty to convey these presents to all places wherever it 
shall be needful, our will is, that the cojwes thereof, under 
a public notary’s liartd^ and sealed with the seal of an ec- 
clesiastical prelate, or of his court, shall carry altogethei* 
the same credit with all people, judicial and extrajudicial, 
as these presents would do, if they were exhibited or shewn. 
Given at Rome, at St Peter’s, in the year of tlie incarna- 
tion ^of our Lord 1570, the 5th of the Calends of May, and 
of our popedom the fifth year. 

11 . 

« 

t 

KXCOl^IMUNICATION PRONOtTNCEO BY PHILIP DUNN, A POPISH 
BISHOP IN IKELANU, AGAINST FRANCIS FRRRMAN, WHO KM- 
fRACRD THE PROTESTANT FAITH IN l?^^^ FOUND AMONG THE 
bishop's papers in his HOUSE IN THE COUNTY OY WICK- 
LOW. 

By the authority of God^'the Father Almighty, and the 
blcss«:d Virgin Mary, and of St Peter, and Si Paul, and^all 
the Holy Saints, wc excommunicate Francis Freeman, late 
of the county of Dublin, but now of Juckmill, jn the conn- 
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ty of Wicklow, that, in npite of Go^l? and St Peter, and in 
spite of all the Holy Saints, and in spite of our most Holy 
Fatlier the Pope (Ood's vicar on eartli), and in spitci* of 
our right Reverend Fatlier in God, Philip Dunii, our dioce- 
san and worshipful Canons, who serve God daily, hath 
apostatised to a most damnable "religion, full of heresy, and 
blasphemy; excommunicated let him be, and delivered over 
to the devil, as a perjietual malefactor and schismatics; ac- 
cursed let him be in all cities, and all towns, in *ficlds, in 
ways, in yards, in houses, and in all other places, whether 
lying or rising, walking or riiiiiiiiig, leaning or standing, wa- 
king or sleeping, eating or drinking, «^r whatsoever thing he 
does besides; we separate him from the threshold and all 
good prayers of the Church ; from the participation ot the 
Holy Jesus ; from all sacraments, chapels, and altars ; from 
the holy broad and lioly water; from all the merit of God's 
holy priests and religious men; and from their cloisters, 
and all pardons, privileges, grants, and immunities which 
all the Holy Popes have granted them ; and we give him 
over utterly to the fiend ; and let him quench his soul when 
dead in tlic pains of Hell fire, as this candle is (pienched 
and put out; and let us pray to God, our Lady, St Peter, 
and St Paul, that all the senses of his body may fail, as 
now the light of this candle is gone, except he coiru‘, on 
sight hereof, and openly confess his dainnablo heresy and 
blasphemy; and by repentance make amends, as innc^li us 
in Ifini lies, to God, our Lady, St Pe^r, and the wofsbip- 
ful company of this (Jhurcli; Hildas the staff of this holy 
cross now falls down, so may he, except lie recants amJ re- 
pents. 

* (Signed) Pini.ip Donn. 

(Biucc nil lli<‘ 'J ulcralion of rdpur v, p. 122 ) ^ 
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ONE OE Tjfi^ MOST, oilKAOEUL FORMS OF EXCOMMUNICATION 
TMAT IJVRR WERE COMPOSEB, IS THAT WHICH WAS DKNIOUNCEH 
AGAINST THE FOPE’s ALUM-MAltER, WHO, HAVING AHANiOONEB 
ms HOTilNESS, INTRO0UCED THE SECRETS OF lilS TRSiDK IN*- 
TO ENGLAND. 

i ‘V 

It is as follows 5 -^ 

t ) <^4-' 

By the authority of God Almighty, Father, Sou, 

Holy Ghost, aud^of the holy Canons, and of tlio Immacu- 
late Virgin Mafy^ the Mother and Pati’oncss of our^Sa- 
viour ; ayid of all the celestial virtues, angels, ai’changclAJ, 
thrones, dominions, powers, clierubims, and seraphims ; and 
of all the holy patriarchs and prophets ; and of all the apos- 
tles, and evangelists ; and of all tlie holy innocents, who, 
in the sight of the Lamb, m'O found worthy to sing the new 
song ; of the holy martyrs and holy confessors ; and of the 
holy virgins, and of all the saints, and together with all the 
holy and elect of God, we excommunicate and aiiatliema- 
tize this thief or this malefactor N : And from the thre- 
sholds of the holy Cliiuck of God Almiglity, we seejuester 
him,' that he may be tormented, disposetl, and delivered 
over with Dathan iwid Abirain, and with those wlio say 
unto tlic Lord God, Depart from us, fon^4ve desire iiot tjie 
knowledge of thy ways. And as fire is quenched with 
watdf, so let tlie light, of him be put out for evermore, un- 
less it shall repent him, and be make satisfaction. Amen. 

]^ay God the Father, who created nmn, curse him. May 
the Son, who differed for us, curse him. May the Holy 
Ghosts who was given for us in baptism, curse liim. May Ibhc 
Holy Cross, which Christ, fqr our salvation, triumphing as- 
cm^d, curse him. May the holy and Eternal Virgiti ftlary 
curse *him. May St Michael, the advocate of holy soitls, 
curse him. May St J<»hii, the chief forerunner and baptist 
of i Christ, ^mrse him. May the holy and wonderful company 
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of Martyrs curse him. May St Peter, StiiPaul, and St 
Andrew, and all other Christi'R ’ A[M)Stles, togetlier with the 
rest of his disciples, and four evangelists, curse him, * MJiy 
tlie holy choir of Jthc holy Virgins, who,* for the honour of 
Christ, have despised the things of the world, cuiv^ him. 
May hU tlie SJaints, who from the begiuning of the world, 
to everlasting ages, arc found to he the belbved of God, 
curse him. May the heaven and earth, and all the holy 
things therein remaining, curse him. May he b5 cursed 
wherever he he, whether in the house or in the field, or in 
the high way, or in the path, or in the wowl, or in the 
wa1;or, or in the clmrcli. May he he'car'i^ed in living, in 
dying, in eating, in drinking, in being hungry, in being 
thirsty, in tasting, in sleeping, in slumbering, fn Waking, 
in walking, in standing, in sitting, in lying, iu working, in 

resting, and in blood-letting. May he 1)6 cursed in 

all the powers of his body. May he he cursed within and 
without. May he be cursed in the hair of his head. May be 
be cursed in his brain. May he be cursed in tlie crown of his 
head ; in his temples; in his forehead; in his ears; in his 
eye-brows ; in his cheeks ; in his jaw-bones ; in his nostrils ; 
in his fore-teeth and grinders ; in his lips, in his throat ; in 
his shoulders ; in his wrists ; in his arms ; in his hands ; in his 
fingers ; in his breast ; in his heart ; and in all the interior 
parts to the very‘stomach ; in his veins ; in his reins ; in his 
groins ; in his thighs ; » — ; iu his hips 5 in his knees ; in 

his legs ; in his feet ; in his joints ; and in his nails. May he 
be cursed in the whole strucliire of* his members. Fi*om 
the crown of his head to the sole of the foot. May tber^^ be 
no soundness in him. May the Son of the living God, with 
alf the glory of his majesty, curse him ; and may heaven 
and all the powers that move- therein rise against hiidi ^to 
damn him; unless he shall repent and make full satis^tion. 
Amen, amen, — so be it,” ^ ^ 

(Sec the \V ark referred Lo in the jv^Jceding iiulc, p. 305.) ^ 
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fV. 

PUINCKS EXCOMMUNICATED, WITH THE NAMES OP THE POPKs 
UNDER WHOSE PONTIFICATES THE I II EXCOMMUNICATION TOOK 


PLACE. ' 

Iah) III. Emperot-, was eucommunicated by . Pope Gregory II. 

I^co III. Emj)ei'or, Gregory III. 

Leo V. £nipovor, Paschal I . 

liCwds, King of Germany, John VIll. 

Uobert, King of Prance, Gregory V. 

Lothario, Emperor, Adrian IL, 

Henry IV. Emperor, Gregory VI I. 

llolislaus, King of Poland, The same. 

Henry IV. Emperor, Urban II. 

Philip I. King of Prance, 'Phe same. 

Henry IV. Emperor, Pascal 11. 

Henry V. Emj)eror, The same. 

The same, Caibstus II. 

The same, Gelasius IJ. 

William, King of Sicily, Adrian IV. 

Frederick 1. Emperor, Alexander III. 

llejiry II. King of England, The same. 

II enry V I. Emperor Cclestine I U. 

Alj)honso, King of Gallicia, The Same. 

Philip, Emperor, Innocent HI. 

Gtho, Emperor, The same. 

John, King of England, The san.e, 

Philij) I. King of Pramv, Tlie sam‘\ • 

I iadislans. King of Poland, The same. 

Lewis VII. King of France, The same. 

Lewis VIII. King of Prance 'I'lie same. 

Piederic 1 1. Emperor, ... Ilonorius, 

T lie same, .... Gregory IX. 

Weiice^laus, . . .... The same, 

Frederic II. Emperor, . . Innocontlf . 

Manfred, King of Sicihs ‘ Urban IV. 

Couradin, King of Sicily, Clement IV 

AlphoL.-o, King of P<ntug.d, . . ... Ciicgory X. 

Alphonse*, King of Castilo, ... , , . , The same. 
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Charles, King of Anjou, ......... Pope Nicholas III. 

Peter of Arragon, Martin IV- 

Michael Paa;lologgus, Emperor, - The same. ^ 

James, King <»f Arragon, ITonorius IV. 

Alphonsoj King of Arragon, The same. 

The same, Nicholas I V. 

Phili]) IV. King of France, ......... Roniface VIIT. 

Eric VIII, King of Denmark, . The same. 

Lewis of Bavaria, ‘ . John XXII. 

The same, JJennet XII- 

T he same, ClemciiL VII. 

Jane, Queen of Naples I^rban VI. 

Charles, King of Naples, The same. 

liCwis of Aiijon, . Boniface tX. 

Richard, King of England, The same. 

Edward, King of England, The same. 

Wenceslaus, Emperor, The same. 

Ladislaus, King of Naples, Innocent VII. 

The same, Aleicander V. 

Ladislaus, King of Ihdiemia, Sextus IV. 

Albert, King of Navarre, .lulius XI. 

Lewis XII. of PTance, The same. 

Stenon, King of Sweden, Ijei> X. 

Henry VIII. King of England, Clement VII. 

The same, Paul HI. 

Elizabeth, Queen of England, Pius V. 

Henry III. King of PTance, Sixtus V. 

Henry, King of Navarre, 'fhe same. 

Henry IV. King of PTance ainl Navarre, . Gregory XIV. 

Anibtt’sador of l^ewis XI V. King of PTaiite, . - Innocent XJ. 



OF MONASTERIES, CLOISTERS AND NUNNERIES IN SCOTLAND, THEIR NAMES, THE 
"'SHIRES IN WHICH THEY AVERE SITUATED, THEIR CHURCH ORDERS AND FOUNDERS. 

(See Note, p. 136.) 
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LIST OF monasteries IN SCOTI.AND. 
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St Leonard. 


( m ) 


No. 

I'KOTF.STATION.OF TIIK I'Ol'F AliAIXST THF. PRACF 
OF WKSTI'HAI.TA. 

(Soe Note, pafje 183.) 

PopK Innocent X. 

I3y a zeal for the house of God, wliieli coiitiiiually moves 
our spirit, we principally apply ourselves with care to j)re- 
serve with all inte^ity the ort1io(l(»x ftiith, and the dignity 
and auth(»rity of the Catholic Church, lest the ecclesiastical 
riglits, of winch w^e are appointed the defender by our 
Lord, should siitFer any damage from those who seek ra- 
ther their own interests tlian those of God, and that we 
may not be accused of negligence in tlie administration of 
them which hath b<*('u ccunmitted to us, when wv shall 
render an account of our government to the sovereign 
Judge: WIu*refore, it was in»t wdthoul the most lively sen- 
timents oi* grief that w(‘ have understood, that, by many 
articles, both oT the peace reK]>ectively made at Osnaburg, 
6th of August 1648, between our most dear son in Christ, 
Ferdinand, king of the Homans, elected emperor, his allies 
and adherents, on the one part, and the Swedes, together 
wjth ’their allies and adherents, tm the other; and also of 
that which was in like manner concluded at Munst»r, in 
Westphalia, tlie 26tli day of August, the same year, be- 
tween the same Ferdinand, liis allies and adlierents, on the 
one hand, and our very <lear son in Christ Jesus, Lewis, 
th^^n*>st Christian king of France, and likt^wise his allies 
and adherents^ on the (»t]icr ; great prc^judice hath been 
done to the Catholic religion, to the divine worship, to tlu‘ 
apostolical Roman See, to inferior churches, and to»thc ec - 
clesiastical order, as also to their jurisdictions, ainlioritles, 
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unmiinitioK, franchises, liberties, exemptions, privileges, 
affairs, goods, and rights : for, by divers articles of one of 
thijse treaties of j)eace, they abandon for ever to heretics 
and tlieir snccesscfrs, among others, the ecclesiastical goods 
of whicji they were formerly possessed ; they permit to the 
heretics, who arc called of the Augsburg Confession, the 
free exercise of their heresy in various places ; they promise 
to assign them places to build churches for that purpose ; 
they admit tlicm with the Catholics to public ofiices and 
posts, and to certain arclibishoprics, bishoprics, and other 
ecclesiastical dignities and benefices, and to a participation 
f)f the first prayers Avliich the Apostolic See hath granted 
to the said Ferdinand, king of tlic Romans, elect cmpetjer ; 
tb(‘y abolish annats, the rights of tlie pallium, confirmar 
tions, the months of the Pope, and the like rights and re- 
serves in the ecclesiastical goods of the said Confession of 
Augsburg; they attribute to tiie secular power the confir- 
mation of elections, or the postulations of the pretended 
archbishops, bishops or prelates, of tlie said Confession: 
many archbishoprics, bishoprics, monasteries, provostsbips, 
bailiagcs, commanderies, canonicats, and other benefices, 
and goods of the cliurcli, are given to heretical princes in 
perpetual fee, under the title of seculai’ dignity, with tlie 
suppression of the ecclesiastical denomination ; they ordain, 
tliat, against this peac^e, or any of these articles, ni laws, 
canonical or civil, common or .^eial, decrees of eoiinoils, 
ruleS of religious order, oaths, concordats with the Roman 
pontiffs, or any other statutes ecclesiastical or politicah 
decp'ees, dispensations, absolutions, or other exceptions, 
ought to he allegt'd, heard, or admitted : the number of 
seven electors of the empire, formerly settled by the epos- 
loliciil autliority, is uugraented without our consent, and 
tliat of the said Sec, and the eighth electorate is erected in 
favour of Chm*lcs-Lewis, count palatine of the Rhine,, a 
heretic; and several other things axe ordained shameful to 
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roport, vn*y ])rejn(li<‘iai aiul liiirti'iil to llit* ovtiualox rc^li- 
gani, tJio said Roman Reo, s«l»ordiiiate (‘liurehofrj, apd 
othors above nanmd. And althongb llie voiu^rablo ]>rotl)er 
FliMo, bislioj) of Nardo, onr nuncio extraordinary? and ol‘ 
said See along the Rhine, and in Low (Jeriuany, Ir.itli pul^- 
Hedy protested in our name, and in name of said See, in the 
exechtion of onr orders, that these# arlitdes liaving been 
rashly settled by persons who had lut pow<T to do ^o, wcn‘ 
void, null, and unjust, and ought to be lield by sucdi every 
where ; and, tliougli it lie a law notmdous, that every trans- 
aclioii or pact ion made alumt eeclesiaslieal matters, without 
the authority <»f the said See, is null,* and of no force or 
valTiHt}’'^; nevertheless, that a remedy may he more elfee- 
tuuTIy provided to the indemnity of the above, and being 
willing to provide it, ae<‘ordiiig to the duty <»f the pastoral 
office committed to us from on high, &e. We, of onr own 
accord, and from onr own eertain knowledges and mature 
deliberation, and from the jdenitude of eecdesiastieal power, 
say and de(dare, hy these* presents, that the foresaid articles 
4)f one of those treaties, or of hotli of them, and all the 
other things eontaineel in tlie said irciaties, wliich in any 
respect whatever hurt or bring the least ])rejudiee^ or 
which may be said, understood, pretended or esteemed to 
be able to hurt, or to have hurt, in any manner the Catholh* 
religion, the divine worship, the salvation of souls, &e. 
with all that hath followed «^r shall follow thereupon, have; 
l>een of right, are, and shall he, perpetually null, void, in- 
valid, wicked, unjust, condemned, reprobated, frivolous, 
witliout force and effect, and that ho person is houncNto 
observe them, or any of them, eyen although they should 
be fertified by an oath ; and whosoever hath tliencc ac- 
quired, or may dt* shall acquire, fit ever arrogate to hirfiself 
any right, or deed, or coroijtt*ed title, or cause of jjre^rip- 
tioKs even though jM)S8e.sSion should follow thcreufKV^ 
iiig a very long and. immemorial time, ^vilhout any chal- 
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or intoiTuption ; — thoy alR<> are to be reputed tor ever 
as^invjiTig no existence, or as having never been made or 
established. And^yct, for greater precaution, and iw iar as 
is needful, of the sfiine free motion, knowledge, delibera- 
tion, ail'd plenitude of power, we condemn, reprobate^ an- 
nul, and deprive of all force and effect the said articles, 
and all other things prejudicial to the? above, as aforesaid, 
and protest against th(*m, and of their nullity before (}i>d : 
and likewise, so far as is needful, we restore, remit, and 
reintegrate, fully, whatever regards the affairs of the Apos- 
tolical and Roman See, iSpe. We likewise ordain, that, 
under no pretence vvliatcver, can these present letters, or 
any of their contents, at any time, he debated, invalidati'd, 
retracted, calhid into judgment or controversy, reduced to 
the terms of law, charged with vicious subreption, obrep- 
tion, nullity or invalidity, or ol* want of our intention, or 
of any other substantial defect not imagined, how great 
soever, or on any otlnu* head resulting from right or fact, 
ordinance or (‘ustom, under whatever colour, pretext, rea- 
son, or occasion it may be ; — ^but that they are and shall he 
always valid, firm, and effectual, shall produce and obtain 
theij' full and entire effect, and shall be, for the time to 
come, inviolably observed by all those to whom they ap- 
pertain, or shall appertain, in any manner whatever ; and 
that thus, and not otherwise, the ordinary judges, and pie 
auditors delegated from the a^jostolical jialace, the cardi- 
nals, legates a latere^ and the nuntios of the holy Roman 
church, and all others, whatever authority they pri^sently 
ejTircise, or for the time being, ought, in this manner, al- 
ways and every wlien*, to judge and decide in all the' things 
above mentioned, depriving them, and every one of <^hem, 
of the power and authority to judge, declare, and interpret 
othenvis**, declaring null and of no effect whatever may Ik* 
attempted against these presents, of deliberate ]mrposc, or 
in ignorance, by w liorn, and of wliat authority soeA or, not- 
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witlistaiidilig of all tluit is abovo, and all ajK»stolk*al fonsti- 
tutioHS and ordinances, whether ^<nieral or special^ 
those which have been publishe<l in ^entiral epuneils, ainl 
notwithstanding also, so far as needful, our riih;, and that 
of the ap(»sto]ical cliaueery, de non tollcndo jure V|ua:sito, 
and the constitution of Pope Pius IV, of happy memory, 
oar predecessor, toiicliing favours concerning any interest 
of the apostolical chamher, which ought to be presented 
and registered in said cliamhor in a certain time there ex- 
pressed ; so that it is not at all necessary that these pre- 
sents should he at any time presented and registered tbere^ 
in ; notwithstanding also all laws inipcu-ial and municipal, 
and all statutes, usages, and cuistoms, though iinnlcmorial, 
privileges, concessions, and apostolical letters, fortified 
either by oath, or by apostolical confirmation, dr by any 
<nher security, arid granted to any places or persons what- 
ever, clotlicd with tlic imperial or royal dignity, or any 
other dignity, whether ecclesiastical or secniar, and <(uali- 
ficd in any oilier manner whatever, i^c. To all wliicli, and 
eveiy rme of wliieh, we derogate, and will that it should he 
derogated specially and expressly, and from all other tilings 
wliatover, contrary hereunto, ttc. 

(Tiven at Pome, at St Mary Major, und(*r the h^isher's 
, Ring, the 2fill! day of November, in the yc^ar UHK, 
and the 5th of our Pontificate* 


M. A, Mmiaiuitts. 
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No. vn. 

BXAMPLK OF THE TRIUMPH OF POPISH PRINCIPI.E 
OV^R THE ENHF.ARINO OBMOATIONS OF HU- 
MAN REH.ATIONSHIP. 

9 

Soo 

John Dfaz, a S[)aTuant, having tfa^olo^y 

some* tim<» Hi Paris!, horaiTH* Hr<jnaintr<] willi iho Seri])* 
tiiren, and tha writings of* llio raloniiars, and em!>ra(*iMi 
tladr dotJtrina. 11a want first to (lanava, whariMia cidti- 
vated friondsiii]) witli Calvin; and aflarwards to Straslmr^. 
wlierc liH liecania Ilia intimate Iriand and colleatruo of’ Bn- 
eer, wJio made liirn 4lt?<a»mj>ariy him lo th<‘ diet of' Batikhon 
in 154-6. He had there an interview with Malvanda, wlioni 
he had formerly known at Paris, who (h‘|)lorad his (4iaiigf(s 
and professed tlia ntmost surprise at finding him engaged 
in the interests and society of Protestants, wlio wouhl 
triumph more, he said, in having piv^selyted one Spaniard, 
tliHii^somc thousands of Bermans; mitreatiug him to ragartl 
his reputation, and not bring sueli a foul stain on himself, his 
family, and nation. When this made no impressioiif Mai- 
veiida eiidi^voured to work on his fears, represeiitir|g t,hf‘ 
great power of tho PojK?, the drtjadful nature of his <^xcom« 
municatioii, the i^'l'ath of Ctesar, &e- But JJiaz, unmove<l 
by all these arts, boldly avowed and vindicated his faith, 
pn^'essing his resolution to abide by the true religion, wbal- 
ever dangers lie iniglit be e^itposed to. Whereupon MaC 
i'^4;nda desisted, bnt immediately gave information and fcSm- 
iigainst him to the Emperor’s ]>riest.* Alphoiiso, the 
brollw of Diaz, who was a lawyer in the court of Rome, 
ha^iing ^heard of his heresy, went in haste to Ratisbon. Not 
finding liim there? he posted to Newhurg, twelve miles 
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4istjiiit IVom Ratlsl)oii, and renewed all the entreaties ol* 
MaJvenda; earnestly inviting him to Rome, and proiTiisi|ig; a 
yearly salary, provided he would <^oinply. Raffled in ev^ery 
attempt, the suHtle advocate confessed that he wiis over- 
e.oino, and pretended the highest love for the evanj^elic doc- 
trine, but expressed a wish that his brother should remove 
with him to Italy, where he might Jiave a hotter opporlu- 
nily of spreading the doctrine of the Reformation in Na- 
ples, and of extending it froin thence into liis native coun- 
try. John, overjoyed at the change, consulted his Protes- 
tant IViemIs, who dissuaded him from complying with tluj 
fhittfwing [H'oposals. Alphonso llien recpiested that Ins 
brother would only accompany him as far as Augsburg, 
but this he also declined, Alphonso at length took his 
leave, after professions of the most cordial affection, ex- 
horting his brotlier to cousiaiicy, and declaring himself 
hap}>y in having, hy his conversation, in a few days, made 
such ])rofieiency in tlie true knowledge of God. He en- 
treated him, moreover, to write to him ; and obliged bim to 
accept of some money, as a token of liis fraternal kindness. 
With mutual endoarmeijts, and a profusion of tears on botli 
sides, he went into bis clmriot and departetl. Who will 
believe the shocking event ? The false brother had not 
prcK^eeded far, wlien lie stopped short, hired an assassin, 
pvoeured a liaicliet, prejiared a letter, and drove lUrectly 
back to Newburg, where he arrived early in the morning. 
Leaving his horses at the gates, lie led the murderer to the 
house of his brother, and sent him with the letter, while he 
watched at the door, that nothing might prevent the exe- 
cution of the enterprise. The minister, hearing of a mes- 
sa^<; from liis brother, hastily rose out of bed, walked to 
the next chamlJer in his c^p and night-gown, received the 
letter from the liand of the messenger, which exjwCRScd 
grbat solicitude for his safety, cautioning him agait^st Mal- 
venda, and all sncli enemies of the gospel. But scarcely 
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lunl lie begun to rcfid, when the ruffian from behind struck 

him with the luiUdict, and cleft his head in two, even to 

his shoulders, so ’that he instantlv fell down dead without 
# * 

uttering ;i word. The asgjissin left the bloody weapm 
sticking'in the body, and fled with the unnatural monster 
who employed him. The murderers \rerc arrested, but the 
Einpt^ror pretmiding take the ease under his own eog- 
nizaiiee, set jnstiee at defiance, and sereeiu^d the savage 
brother, and th(‘ foul perjietrator ot‘ the horrid erime from 
the puiiislinient which they deserved. Such, when Pt>])ish 
principles lake full and firm hold of the mind, is the dread- 
I’ul length to winch they will carry their abused disciples 

To the foregoing <lismal narrative, ma} he added the fol- 
lowing statement — similar, thougli less liorrible in its na- 
ture — wlihdi has been very recently commnni(*ated to tJu^ 
puhTn* in tlic c<»rnispondence of the Continental Society.— 
A circunistaiiee,” say« the relatin’ of this fact, charac- 
terislic of the triui sjiirit of Popery, which is gaining ground, 
latidy oecurred. Aealliolic girl lived with a pious baker at 

11 (tlie directors oi' this society are accustomed to inmeeal 

names — lest they should unnecessarily expose tlieir agiuits 
and their trieiuls on the Poiitiiient to vhdenee and [lerseeii- 
tion) ; tli<‘ ]il<My of the family so wrought upon her, thpt she 
began to read the llible, atteiidiiig family worship, a^iul ,at 
length tin' church. This i*ouiiirg t<» tin' knowledge of her 
parents, they sent tor Ikt, under pretence that her nmther 
wa^' very ill, and not expectcii to live. After sh<^ had been 
abHvit sonni ilays, tln^ baker, now a[)prehensive tJiat she had 
been inveigled a\vay, went iu company with a friend toiler 
parent’s house. On asking for lier, they were told thalf^.^he 
had left home for some days, and they did dot know where 

• Tiitf atvoLinl ul‘ ihLs tr.insaclioii, which is given at length by Mantin 
iUicer, arfil olhoi l*roteslant wi iters, is c<nT()borat-ctl hv the tesjliniony ol 
the Pepish JiLtoiiaii 'M.iiniljjivir. 
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she WcIm; but wliiJe they vverti spcNikiiig, Uic muster lieanl 
the girl’s voice expressive of distress, uiul it turned <»ut, 
that she was locked up without food, and threaten^sd #itl» 
starvation, if she abjure her heVesy, anti return to 

the Catholic church. Finding remonstrances in vaui, he de- 
termined to go to a mfigistratc, and give notice of the girlV 
captivity; but on the way he and his frienil were assailed 
by a mob of 200 ])e6sons, who cast stones at. them, beat 
them unmercifully, and at length dragged them,* l)leeding 
and nearly senseless, into a chapel bclbre an image oJ the 
Virgin Mary, v^owing tliai the heretics should worship it, 
if they meant to escaj)c with their lives.” The politic inter- 
fered, and Avhen the narrator of this transaction lelt tin* 
scene of outrage, tJie case was under investigation. 
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No. VI II. 

JNTOLKUANCK OF Till'. PAl'AK <Tll'KOH. 

See page 20 J. 

It was not merely in the ages of darkness tJiat preceded 
or even ia the times of contention which followed, tlie Re- 
formation, tliat intolerance was the promiiumt feature in 
the ])rinci|)lc and practice of the Papal Chureli, In the 
(tghteenth and nimteeiith (centuries luis it been manifested, 
that her eharaxiter in this respect is unchanged. Intole- 
rance has been avowed as her principle, and has been on 
many occasions reduced to practice. A f(‘w years only 
have elapsed, since the predecessor ol’ the lat(^ PontiflF de- 
clared, ‘‘ That the toleration of otJier religions is inconsis- 
lent with tJie <loctrines the Catholic Church.” It is a 
fiw;t, too, with which some Protestants maybe unacc|uainted, 
that, every year, on the Thursday preceding (feod-Friday, 
one of the most solemn excommunications of the Church 
<»f Rome is denounced, in which, amid circumstances of 
great external pomp, all heretics, and schismatics, and ail 
persons contumacious and disobedient to the Pa])al See, are 
anathematized. In this NiiiguJar document, which we re- 
gard as a standing memorial of Jhe unabated intolerance cd' 
tJic Papal Church, there are found the following sen- 
tences : 

Sect. 11|. — “ Wc (‘xcommunicale and aiiatiieinHtize, in 
tin? name of God Almighty, Father, Son, and Holy GIaq^I, 
and by llie authority of the hlcsscd A])ostJcs, Peter and 
Paul, and by our own ; all Ilussitcs, M^ichliilitcs, Luthe- 
rans, Z»iinglians, Calvinists, Hugonots, Anabaptists, Tri- 
nitarianH, and apostates from the Christian faith ; and all 
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Ollier hercties, hy wliut soever iiunie tlioy arc called, and ol‘ 
whiitaocver sect they be ; also, tUeir adherents, receivers, 
favourers, and generally, any defenders of them ; together 
with all who, witl«)ut our authority? or {hat of the Apos- 
tolic See, knowingly read, keep, print, or, anyways, for 
any cause whatsoever, publicly of privately, on any pretext 
or colour, defend their boc»ks (rontainyig heresy, or treating 
of religion ; as also schismatics, and those who withdraw 
themselves, or recede obstinately from the obedience of us, 
or the Bishop of Rome for the time being’’ 

8kct* IX. — “ Farther, we excommtinicafe and anathe- 
inatiKO ull who, by themselves or others, give intelligence of 
matters relating to the state of Christendom, to the Turks and 
<‘iiemies of the Christian religion, to the hurt and' prejudice 
of Christians, or to hereticfi, to the prepafiec of the CatfboHv re- 
ligion^ or who anyways afford to them counsel, assistance, 
or favour, notwithstanding any ^irivileges hitherto gi*antcd 
by us, an<l the aforesaid See, to any persons, ]>rinees, or 
commonwealtlis, wherein express mention is not made of 
this express prohibition.’' 

Sect. XVII. — ‘‘ Also all those who, under preteiiK? of 
their offic^e, or, at the instance ol* any party, or of any 
others’ draw, or cause and j)rociire to be drawn, directly 
or iiiAircctly, upon any pr^jtext whatsoever, ecclesiastical 
persons, chapters, convents, colleges of any churches* be- 
fore them 1o their tribunal, audience, (dianccry, council 
or parliament, against the rules of the canon law as 
also those, who, for any cause, or under any pretext, 
or pretence of any custom or privilege, or any other 
way, shall make, enact, and publish any statutes, orders, 
constitutions, yiragmatics, or any other decrees in general 

or in iiarticular ; or shall use them when made and cffucted, 

* , , > 
whereby the ecclesiastical lihcrtYis violntc*!, or any ways 
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injured or depressed, or by any otlicr means restrained ; 
or whereby the rights of us, and of the said Sec, and of any 
other chimr]ies,,aro any way, directly, or indirectly^ tacitly 
or expressly, prejudged.” . 

It iB‘ obvious from this section, that the claim is still put 
fortli by the Papal Sec on behalf of its clergy, that they 
shcuild be totally independent of the civil power ! 

Sect XIX. — Also those who usurp any jurisdictions, 
fruits, revenues, and emoluments belonging to us and the 
Apostolic See, and any ecclesiastical persons, upon ac- 
count of any churches, monasteries, or other ecclesiastical 
benefices ; or who, upon any occasion or cause, sequester 
the said revenues, without the express leave of the Bishoj) 
of Rome, or others having lawful power to do it.” 

All Prostcstant governments, it is manifest from this sec- 
tion, ai’e annually placed under the solemn curse of tlu' 
Papal Churcli. 

Sect, XXIX. — Moreover, that tlie processes them- 
selves, and these pj cscnt letters, and, all and every thing 
contained in tliein, may become more manifest^ by being 
pulJlisbcd in many cities and places ; vre, by these writings, 
entrust, and, in virtue of holy obedience, strictly charge 
and^commaud all and singular patriarchs, primates, arcli- 
bishops, bishops, ordinaries of places, and prelates, whoreso* 
evcl constituted, tliat, by themselves or some other, or 
others, after they sliall have received these present letters, 
or^ luivc knowledge of tliein, they solemnly publish them 
in their ehurches once a yeai*, or oftener, if they see eon- 
veuient, when the greater part of the people shoui£ be 
met for celebration of divine sei vie.c 5 aAd that they put 
faithful Christians iji mind of thorn, relate them, and declare 
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Of the practical demonstrations that have been ^ven, 
even in recent of the intolerance of the Catholic, 

church, tlie following interesting* extnu^ts furnish 'an ap- 
palling sjieeitnen. 

“ By an edict of Louis XV. 1*724, .all marriages not cele- 
brated by priests of tlic church of Rome, are declared con- 
cubinage, and the cliildren of such marriages dastards. 
Tlie laws of France also ordain that, before marriage, the 
parties sliall confess, and receive the L4>rd’s Supper. As Pro- 
testants could not do this without renouncing their religion ; 
and as, since the revocation of the Edict of Nantz, they 
liad been deprh^ed of tlieir churches ; their maiTiages were 
solemnized in ilie ojien fields, and hence called marriages 
of ilu; desert. Many are the oppressions they have on tliis 
account endured. The tender connection of husband and 
wih*, by the laws of the State, and decisions of Parliament, 
was considered as infamous ; and for no other crime, the 
married [lersons were imprisoned, sent to the galleys, 
or by exorbitant fines reduced to poverty. Inno(;ent in- 
fants, pledges of the ])urest love, before their birth were, 
by the father of tlicir country, condemned to the shame and 
wretchedness of being accounted children of uneloanness. 
T^ie Catholic clergy, attended by bailiffs, broke into houses 
in the niglit, destroycfl evei^y thing, tore children who had 
reached four years of age from the bosoms of parents, and 
placed them under the direction and government of monks, 
the pai'ents being obliged to defray the charge of oducating 
tiiem in a religion which they detested. If children es- 
ea}fO<l, the father was forced to pay an enormous fine, or 
to pine away ir/a gloomy dungeon. From 1751 to 1753, 
many such hellish scenes woim? transacted in a nation, 
which prides itself as the patron of humanity anc^^ polite- 
ness. The iuleudant of Languedoc enjoined, 1751, that all 
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children baptised by Pi'olestaiits, should be rebapiised in 
the Romiali Church ; and that the marriages of Protestants 
should })e rendered legitimate only by the priest’s subse- 
quent blessing. Men present at religions assemblies were 
punished with the galleys ; women with pei*petual impri- 
sonment; 'preachers with the halter. Instructions, conso- 
lations, sacraments, were prohibited to Protestants. Even 
on their deathbeds they were tormented by the unwelcome 
visits of monks and priests ; and when they hcroicyiy re- 
tained to the last breath the Protestant faith, their dead 
bodies were dragged through Um^ streets, and thrown upon 
dunghils, Tlic severe laws from which these evils arose, 
remained uiirej)ealed ; and the execution of them depended 
on the humour of bishops, and their attendants; complaints 
of these cruelties were considered as seditious ; and escap- 
ing them, by leaving the kingdom, was not allowed. So 
deeply did an intolerant spirit debase human nature, and 
produced barbarities which would shock a Huron.” 

In the memorial,” continues the same writer,” which 
Paul Rabant, the eldest of the Protestant ministers at 
Nismes, presented to the Marquis dc Paulmy, he gave a 
lively picture of what his brethren in Languedoc had suf- 
feren for ten years past. Attending religious assemblies 
was punished with loss of nobility, with banishment, im- 
prisonments, scourging, the galleys, death. Parties pf 
soldiers attach their defenceless meetings, and wound, 
maiiH, or kill men, women and children. Bibles found in 
the possession of any were burnt, and the {lossessors put to 
death. Husbands, wives, and children were torn from one 
another’s arms, that the children might be rebaptized and 
educated in popery, and the parents compelled to renounce 
tliclr religion. By the violence of the soldiers, massacres 
were committed in private houses ; and many, wliom tliey 
seized, Vere luuigcd, and their carcasses cast on the dung- 
hils. All this happf'iied, says he, in our enlightened conn- 
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tryj uiul iii the most poliU^ ajid civilized imtioii. It is no 
vvomler iLiii despair drove some to violent mestsurcs in sell- 
ilefenee, and tliut many sought safety by flight* ’Their 
bowels were rent, J>y taking from them \khat iu tlie world 
was dearest to them. In the most Christian kingdom, a 
dark dungeon, or the galleys, or death, was feis reward, 
who would not live as an atheist, witliou^ worshipping 
Cod ^ and complaints of this barbarous treatment were ac- 
counted crimes.” * 

Widdia UeJjgwHs ijicsvhicht<\ Ernkhte^s Shetchea, vol. ii. 

p. 20), 211. 
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No. IX. 

THE AB.mRATlON OF OAEII.EO, DEMONSTR ATtNO 
THAT THE (HIUBCU OF Uf).ME IS HOSl’li.E TO 
LITEllATUIlE A'S WELL AS TO TIUJE HEl.UJIOX. 

See Xole, p. 2M. 

Ij Giilileus, soil .of ilie late Viiiceiitids Galilous, a Flo- 
reiiiiiio, agod 'TO, being here personally upon my trial;, ami on 
my knees hi'fore you, llie most eminent the Lonls, C aivlinals, 
Inqiiisitors-General of the universal Christian eominon- 
wealth, against hcretieal wickedness; and having he fore niy 
eyes the most Holy Gospels, whieli I touch with iny projier 
hands, do swear that I liave always helieved, and do now 
believe, every tiling which the holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Roman Church doth hold, preach, andteacJi. But wliereas, 
notwithstanding, after I had been legally enjoined and com- 
manded by this holy office, to abandon wholly that false 
opinion, which maintains that the sun is the centre of the 
universe, and immoveable, and that I should not hold, de- 
fend, or in any way, cither by word or writing, tciiv^h the 
aforesaid false doctrine ; ami whereas, also, after it had hifeii 
notif.ed to mo that the aforesaid doctrine was contrary to 
the Holy Scriptures, I wrote and published a hook, in which 
I treated of the doctrine wJiich had been condemned, and pro- 
duct reasons of great force in favour of it, without giving 
any answers to them, for which I have been judged h^^the 
lioly office to Inwe incurred a strong snspjcion of licresy, 
viz. for believing that the sun is the centre of the world, and 
that tlii> earth is not the centre, but moves. B(‘ing there- 
fore willing to remove (rtmi the minds ol* your emiiieuei‘s, 
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siiul 4>r every Catholic Christian, the stt'ong suspi<*i: ii whicli 
has been legally conceived against me, I do, with a sincere 
heart, and a true faith, abjure, , <?Jlrse, and detest uo{ only 
the foresaid errors.and lieresies, but, genebally, every other 
error and opinion which may be contrary to the aforesaid 
holy church; and I swear that, for the future, bwill never 
say or assei t, either by word or widtin^, any thing that shall 
give occasion for a like suspudon ; but tliat, if I should know 
any heretic, or person suspected of heresy, I will* inform 
against him to this holy ofltce, or to the inquisitor, or ordi- 
nary of the place in whicli 1 shall then be. Moreover, 1 swefir 
and [)romise, tlnit 1 will fulfil and fully observe all the penances 
which have been, or shall be hereafter, enjoined me by this 
holy office. Hut if, which God forbid it sliould happen, that 
I sliould act contrary to iny word, promises, proh'shiiidn^, 
and oaths, 1 do hereby subject myself to all the penalties 
and punisliinents which have been ordiiincd and published 
iigaiiist such offenders by the sacred canons, and other acts 
both general and particular. So help me God, and these 
holy gos}»cls whicli I now touch with iny own jirojier hand. 
1, the above mentioned Galileiis, the son of GalilCus, have 
abjured, sworn, promised, and hound myself as above ; iUid, 
ill testimony of these things, I have subscribed, witR my 
4 iwn ]gropcr band, the present instruments of my abjuration, 
and liaVe repeated it, word by word, at Rome, in the Con- 
vent of Minerva, this 22dday of July anno 1633, 1, Galileus, 
sou <»f Galileus, liavc abjured, as above, with my owif pro- 
per hand.” 
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No. X. 

INDKX EXFURGATOlUUS. 

See Note, p. 220. 

In thfe t‘arly agos of ilio Cliristian cliurcli, tlieru (nxioited 
no restrictions respecting the reading of books, save those 
which good men thouglit proper to impose on themselves. 
The fii-st ecelesiastieal prohibition tliat we meet witli on 
this subject, is the canon of a council which was lield at 
Carthage, about the beginning of the fiftli century; in which, 
as being pernitnous to good morals, the writings of the Pa- 
gans were forbidden to be read. Frequently, for political 
reasons, did tlie emperors prohibit the books of heretics ; 
but it was from the time when the Papal power w«is esta- 
blished, and its influence extended over tlie world, that the 
most vigor<»us and successful measures were adopted for 
perpetuating the darkness of the human mind. 

It was not till about the period of tlie Reformation, that 
the Hidices Expurgatorii^ or Catalogues of Interdicted Books, 
were published ; and It was during the pontifleate of Paul 
IV. in 1559, that the prohibitory document was settled do\yn 
into the form which it bears in •modern times. Heretofore, 
says *the author of the History of the Council of Trent, from 
whose admirable work these notices are taken, those works 
only had been interdicted whose authors had been con- 
demned as heretics. But now they advancetl many steps 
farther, and laid the foundations of a marvellous systerA of 
policy for the support and aggrandisement bf Papal power, 
by depriving men of the knowledge which is necessary to 
deftnld^them from usurpation. The Index now compiled 
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wjis divided into three parts. The first, says he, contained 
the names of those* authors whose works, of what 
soever they ini^lit treat, were prohibited; and iii^his man- 
ner were placed, not only those who differed in doctrine 
fnun the Church of Rome, but many also who ^ lived and 
died in her communion. The second contained the names 
of* some books of jiarticmlar authors, tJie rest of whose works 
w(M*e not condemned. In the third, by a general rple, all 
anonymous books, published after the year 1519, were for- 
bidden. Many authors and books were condemned, winch, 
for 300, 200, and 100 years had been read, with the concur- 
rence of tlie pontiffs, and of all the learned men of the Church 
of Rome; and, strange as it may seem, ther(‘ were included 
in this class, modern books, some of them printed in Italy, 
and even in Rome, a[)pro>'ed, too, not only by the Inquisi- 
tion, but also by the Pope, — a striking example of which is 
the fact, that the Annotations of Erasmus on the New Tes- 
tament, although read, and, in his brief of September 1618, 
ap]>roved, hy Leo X. were eondemned. But the most re- 
markable circumstance of all, is this, that, under colour of 
faith and religion, all those hooks are eondemned and pro- 
hibited, in which the authority and the rights of secular 
j)riiices are defended against ecclesiastical usiu'pation ; and 
in which, the power and privileges of bishops and councils 
are Vindi<^atcd from the euei’oachments of the Roman court; 
and, in short, all those works in which the mask is stripped 
away from the system of hypocrisy and tyranny, by which 
under pretence of religion, the people are deceived. To such 
an extent, indeed, did this horrible Inquisition carry its hos- 
tility p^ainst the liberty of the press, that a catalogue was 
made out of no fqwer than sixty-two printers ; and all fhe 
works were prohibited winch cither had been, or might be 
published by them; to which proceeding was added* this 
consummation of inquisitorial iniquity, that all the books oi‘ 
such other pr*viters as had printed any of the works^ of hc^ 
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reticB were placed under the same prohibition. In eonse- 
qi^ence of these proceedings, remarks Father Paul, tluu’c 
scarcely remained a book to be read ! And, with such an 
excess of rigour were these infamous decisions aceonipanied, 
that the prohibition of every book in the Index, was on iKtin 
of excOiYimuni cation to the reader, the power being reserved 
to the Pope oV indicting on the offender deprivajtior^ of of- 
fice and^beiiefice, incajiacitation, j»erpetual infamy, and sucli 
other arbitrary punishments as be migbl judge to be called 
for by the nature of the crime ! Thus did the Court of Rome 
wage determined war against the interests of knowledge 
and lemming, proving itself the decided foe, not only of purt‘ 
Christianity, but of all literature and science, and of every 
thing that constitutes the ornament, and glory, and delight 
of human society. Never was an expedient devised inor<‘ 
admirably adapted to make men stupid, to degi*ade them 
down to the level of irrational beings, and to render them 
the contented slaves of the most ruthless despotism, than 
thus to employ religion in opposition to reading and inquiry, 
and every noble exertion of the human mind. In what a 
liorrible condition of mental slavery might the world have 
nom been, if that colossal power which long time wielded 
its sceptre, and crushed the energies of its people, had not 
been overthrown ! How, but for that Reformation, wliicli 
multitudes who enjoy its blessings set no value, might- we 
lia5«e been at ib.W day, — ^Christians indeed in name, but as 
really barbarians iii niiiid and in character, as the rude 
savage who has never stepped beyond the boundary of bis 
woods, and bn whose benighted soul the liglit of science 
and of religion h& never sliincd. 
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No. XI. 

THE UOMAN CATHOLICS OF IRELAND IMPLORE 
THAT THF.IR CHII.DREN MAY BE PE'rMITTED 
TO READ THE HOI.Y SCRIPTCRES. 

See page 228. • 

t OPY OK A LETTER ADDRESSED TO THE ROMAN CATHOLIC BISHOP 
OF KERRY, AND NUMEROUSLY SIGNED ^BY THOSE PROFESSING 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC RELIGION, RESIDING WITHIN HIS DIO- 
CESE. 


To tJie Right Reverend Cornelius Eganj Roman CaUvolic 
Bishop of Kmy^ 

May it please your Reverence, — Wc, the undersigned, 
being members of the Roman Cath<>Uc Church in your 
bishopric, heg l<3avc to approach you with all respect and 
deference due to our spiritual fatlier, and to implore your 
imstoral indulgence on a subject ol* much anxiety to us, and 
of great importance to llte bodies and souls of our dear 
children. 

Iv almost every parish of this county, free schools have 
been established by our <‘hdritabie gentry, with the assist- 
ance of the generous English, in which all who choose to 
attend arc taught how to (iarn their own bread with honesty, 
and to live in quietness and kindness with their iieighbcMrs; 
and every sort of books necessary for this purpose are sup- 
plieil without the least cost. As many of our clergy for a 
long time supported and recommended these schools ; as we 
know the masters arc good scholars, and men who have ob- 
tained certificates of character from priests; and as we 

V 2 
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kliow that the jmpils ol' these schools ^et on rapidly in 
knowledge and good Ibcliavioiir, we are desirous that our 
ho^ovud childroH'gJiould have Ihehenefits which are enjoyed 
])y our neighhours. For some t ime past, ho\rever, the <‘1ergy 
have retpiired us to take our little ones away from those 
schools, telling us that there is danger of losing our reli- 
gion hy scndvrig them, or that, though they can see no 
Ijarm whatever in out^ doing so, yet they must obey the oi- 
ders of /heir bishop in hwhidding us. Some of us being 
unwilling to deprive our children of su<‘b gr«^at blessings., 
have been denied the rights of that holy church in which 
it is our wish to live«and <lie ; some have had tlu‘ir names 
called, Sunday after Sunday, from the sacred altar, and 
thus been exposed to the scorn and ]>ersecution of our neigh- 
bours;" whilst our little ones have often been the objects (d’ 
insult and abuse, ainl all this because we wish our dear 
children to become sensible, industrious, and hoiu'st CatbcK 
lies. 

“ Most Reverend Sir, — we do not presume to dictal4‘ to 
our clergy, but wo think it very strange that they should 
now call that bad wbicli they once tliouglit good; we do 
not laiovv liow the sending our children to these scliools, 
in wfiich (lOifs ^vord is taught, can injure their religion, if 
our church is biiilt u])oii that rock, against which the 
gates of liell shall not prevail;^' (^specially whilst theyjia\,e 
the use of the Roman Catholic version of the Scripture, and 
thcl remasters arc willing to iiiKstruct them in the catechism 
when the seheud has closed. Nay, many of our children, 
wlic^ attend the Scripture scluuds, are most perfect in th<‘ 
<*atechism of onr holy church. 

W|B approach your paternal Icet, Holy Father, liunVbly 
imploring that you will instruct the clergy^ to relax that 
hostility which many of them direct against the Scripture 
schools/, .and to suspond those denunciations and penalties 
which are dealt out to ns, merely because we love our cbil- 
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<lr(»n, and wisli to sc^o lliom lioiiest men, loyai subjects, 
good Cliristiaiis, and faithiul Catliolies. In short, 
us to bnovv soinetliing of the true word of God, so much 
spoken of in these* days. 

^^Do not suffer us to bo branded as Catholics, aiurto have 
our hearts wounded, and our Jiveliliood taken away witli- 
out deserving it ; and at last be drivt^i froiu*tlie church in 
which we have been reared, to one which our Bisliop Doyle 
says is not vcMy different, but which does not interfere with 
the natural right of jjarents to educate the eliiJdron whieJi 
Almighty (iod has given them. Some of our neighbours 
liave gone ov(‘r, from being opposed, and we do not see 
them less happy than they were. 

JTuly PatluT, and most Kev<‘reud Sir, we beg you to 
lorgive our presum])tioii, and to grant us, in a general or- 
der, to the clergy, the reasonable indulgence we thus settk 
that may remember yon in our prayers and thanks- 
givings to Almighty (iod, and that tiu; blessings oJ* them 
that are ready to perish may eonie upon you. 

We are, itiost Reverend F'atluw, thougli poor and igno- 
rant, your faithful children.’^ 

(Here fbUiiw main sigiialuies.) i 


Till: perusal of the prceecliiig doeunienl awakens iii^|Our 
breasts mingled (unotioiis of indignation and regre^t. 

Alas, for Ireland ! that her peo]de should he iu smdi a 
state of degradation as to nee<l to send fortli such a prayVr; 
tha^ those who ar<; the subjects of (be most enlightened go- 
vernment in tbe^ world slioidd be debarred, tbrougli the iii- 
flueiiei' of an intolerant priesthood, from a prhnlegc wbieb 
invplves not merely their temporal, but also their e^icrbist- 
ing welfare, and wliicb Heaven has proclaimed toMie the 
iiiiMliotiablo.rifdit of all inaukiiid. Tun* this is the divine in- 
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junction, Search the Scriptures, for in them ye think ye 
have eternal life, and they are they which testify of mc.^" 
of- what execrations are tliose petty spiritual tyrants wor- 
thy, whose power, which ought to be exerted for the salva- 
tion, is put forth for the destruction, of their unhappy sub- 
jects f It is spiritual despotism that has been tlie curse of 
Ireland; and it will n/nver be well for that interesting land 
till the fetters of her despotism be broken and cast away’ 
and lier degraded people brought forth to the light and li- 
berty of the children of God, At the same time, the docu- 
ment which we have just recorded inspires us with hope. 
It calls to our recollection tiie complaints and remonstrances 
which were the immediate precursors of the Keformatlon ; 
and it seems to us something like the faint murmuring oi' 
that overwhelming tempest, which will, ere long, arise, and 
sweep away frotn our afflicted sister Isle the unhallov/ed 
usurpation by wliich she has been oppressed. In the mean 
time, it is the imperative duty of British Protestants, li' 
they have any compassion for their brethren who arc 
the victims of popery, to stand at a distance from cjvory 
measure by which the interests of that system would be 
strei^gthened ; and es])ccially to beware of exalting it to po- 
litical influence and autliorily ; I’or, most assm'cdly, the ex- 
altation of the papal system in Ireland to political influence 
would throw a barrier in the way of hei* best, emancdpatioin 
and reUu'd the progress of that improvement which seems 
silently, hut surely, approa<?hing to her long afflicted but 
abased peof)le. 
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No, XIL 

BUlil. OF rOFK INNOCENT VlII. l OB THE' EXTIIIPA- 
riON OF THE VAUDOIS, Gl^EN TO’ ALBERT HE 
CAPITANKIS, HIS EEGATF:, AND COMMISSARY- 
GENERAL FOR THAT EXPEDITION in 1477. 

Innocent the bishop, servant of the servants of Ood, to 
our wcll-lteloved son Albertiis do Capitaneis, archdeacon of 
the chureli of Cremona, our nuntio, and commissary of the 
a]M)sto]ical see, in the dominions of our dear son the noble 
Charles, Duke of Savoy, both on this side and that side ol* 
the moimUiins, in the city of Vienne in Dauphiny, and in 
the city and diocese of Sedun, and the places adjacent, — 
hcaltli and apostolic benediction. 

The chief wishes of our heart demand that wo vshoiild en- 
deavour, with the most studious vigilance, to withdraw thos(‘ 
from the precipice of errors, for whose salvation the sove- 
reign Creator of all things himself chased to suftV the 
great(^t of human miseries, and carefully to watch ovei 
their '.salvation ; wc, to whom he hath l>een pleased to com- 
mit {he charge and government of his flock, and who most 
ardently desire that the Catholic faith should prosper and 
triumph under our pontifical reigii^ and that heretical pra- 
vity shoidd be extirpated from the torritoj-ies of the faithful. 

Wti have Iniard, with great displeasure, that c(U'tain sons of 
ink|uity, inhabitants of the province of Anibrun, &c. follow- 
ers of that most pernicious and abominahle sect ol' wicked 
men called [K>or men of Lyons, or Waldenses, which long ago 
hath most unhappily (damnabiliter) risen up in Piedmont, 
and the other places cidjacent, by the malice of the devil, on- ^ 
deavourin^, with fatal indnstry, to ensnare and seduce the , 
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felieep dedicated to God, tlirougliwindiTigj devious patliB and 
P^’GcipiccH, and at last to lead them to the perdition 
of their soi^ls ; who, under a deceitful appearance of sanctity, 
and delivered up to a reprobate scus(% ha\’'e tlie utmost aver- 
sion to follow the way of truth, and who, obser'V'ing certain 
superstitious and lierctical ceremonies, say, do, and commit 
very many things couti'ary to the orthodox faitli, offensive 
to tJie eyes <»f iJie divine Majesty, and most dangerous iii 
themselves to the salvation of souls. 

Aud whereas our wellheloved son, Bhtsius de IMont- 
Royal, of the order of preaching friars, ])rofi‘S8or in theolo- 
gy, inquisitor-general in these parts, transported himself 
into that [province, in order to induce them to abjure tln^ 
foresaw! errors, aud profess the true faith of Christ, having 
been formerly appointed for that vser vice by the tuaster-gen(‘- 
ral of that orden*, and al*terwards by our bcloN ed son Cardi- 
nal Domiiji(t, styled Presbyter of St Clement, legate* of the 
holy se(^ in those places,, and at last hy Pope Sixtus IV., oi‘ 
happy memory, our immediate predecessor ; ])ut, so far from 
I'orsakiiig their wicked and perverse (;rrors, like the deaf 
Holder that shuts its ears, they proce(*ded to commit yet 
great(»' evils tiiau beff u’c, not b(*i ug afraid to jireacb publicly, 
and, by their preachings, to draw others ot‘ the faithful in 
Christ ink) the same errors; to <‘ontemu tin* (‘xc'ommw'nica- 
tions, interdicts', and other censures of the said inquisitor ; 
to dewsolish Ids house; to carry off aiid spoil the goods that 
were in it, aud those of other Catholics ; to kill his servant ; 
to wage open war ; to resist their temporal lords; to destroy 
their property; to chase them, witli their families, from 
their parishes, burning* or demolisbing their Jiouses, hinder- 
ing them to receive their rents, dohig to theri all tlic mis- 
chief! ill their jiowcr ; us also to commit innumerable other 
crint^sAko luofit* detestable and abominable. 

W,e, therefore, as obliged by tlxe duty of our ])astoral 
jch^go.9 .beipg d/(isiroiv5 to pluck up and wholly roov out from 
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tlie Catholic church that execrable sect, and those impious 
eiTors formerly ineiitioned, lest they should spread larthtr, 
and lest t]»e hearts of the faithful should Jbe daiisiiahly cor- 
ru[>ted by them, and to repress such rash aud audacious at- 
tempts, we have resolved to exert -every effort fyr this pur- 
pose, aud to bestow hereupon all our care : aipl we, ])utliu^ 
our special trust in Cfod as to your lAariuiifr? the maturity 
ol* your wisdom, your zeal for the faith, and ex}>ei»ieuce in 
affairs, ajid likewis<* hopiiifr that yon will execute, with ho- 
nesty and prudence, all that w<‘ have judj^ed proper to eom- 
init to yon ffw extirpating such cu’roiis, we have thought 
g(H)d to appoint yon, by these ]»resents, our nuntio, and 
eommissary of the aj)ostolie s(‘e, for this cause ot (-lod and 
of the faith, in the dominions of our dear son, Charles, Duke 
of Savoy, K:e. to the intent tliat yon may cause tlie said in- 
(juisitor to he received and admitted to the Iree exendse ol 
his office, and tliat, hy your seasonable remedies, yon may 
])revHi1 with tln*se most wicked folio wei's o( the Wahlensian 
sect, and others deliled witli the infection of any sort ol Ite- 
resy ivdiatever, to abjure tlndr errors, and obey tlu^ orders 
of the said in<|nisitor. And that yon may )>e able to effect 
this with so mncli more ease, in proportion to the grcabiess 
of the poAver aud aiitliority AAdiereAidlh you an^ A^ested hy us. 
Are, hy 'these presents, grant to you a lull and entire licence 
and authority to call, aud irjstaiitly to require, hy yiuirself, 
or hy any other person or ]»crsons, all the archhishojis and 
liishops ill the Duchy, in Daiiphiny, aud in the parts adja- 
cent, (whom the Most High liath appointed to he ])arl^<Ts 
with us in our travail), and to command them, in virtue of 
holjKohedieiure, together Avith the venerable brethren, onr 
ordinaries, or rfioir A icars, or the officials-general in the 
cities and dioceses Avlierein you may see meet to proceed to 
the* premises, and to exeente the office whicli we liAve en- 
joined you: and, Avith theforesaid inquisitor, a man of great 
erudition, established in the faith, and of ardent zi^al lor the 
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Httlvation of f^ouliR, that they bo afi^sistiiig to you in the things 
mentioned, and ^ with one consent proceed, along with you, 
to the exoC^ution of them ; that they take arms against the 
said Wal^enses and other heretics, and, with cotnmoh coun- 
sels and moasiu'es, crush and tread them as venomous ser- 
l>ents ; and that they provide with care, that the people com- 
mitted to their inspection persist and he confirmed in the 
confession of the true faith ; and tliat, in a work so holy, and 
so vei'y necessary, as the extermination and dissipation oi' 
these heretics, they apply all tlicir endeavours, and willingly 
bestow all their paino, as in duty bound ; and, in line, that 
they nc^glect nothing which may any way contribute to that 
design. 

Moreover, to entreat our most dear son in (jiirist, Charles, 
the illustrious King of France, and our beloved sons, th(' 
noblemen, Charles, Duke of Savoy, the dukcvS, princes, earls, 
and temporal lords of cities, lands, and the universities of 
these and other places, the confederates of higher Germany, 
and in general all others who arc faithful in Christ in these 
countries, that they may take up the sliiehi for defence of 
the orthodox faith, of which they made profession in receiv- 
ing Roly baptism, and the cause of our Lord Jesus iJhrisl, 
by whom kings reign, and princes rule ; and that they afforrl 
help to the said archbishops, bishops, to you, 1o thoiC vicars, 
or odicials, and to the inquisitor, by suitable aids, and hy 
their secular arm, according as they understand to he need- 
ful for executing sm^h a necessary and salutary per<|uisition ; 
ancVtliat they vehemently and vigoi’ously set themselves in 
opposition to these li^retics, for the defence of the faith, the 
safety of their country, the preservation of thcmselves,H%iid 
all that lielotig to them, thaL so they may* make them to 
perish, and entirely blot them out from the face of the earth, 
uAiid!}f you should think it expedient, that all the faithful 
in tt^hose places should carry the salutary cross on their 
hearts Hn(| on their garments, to animate them Vo fight re- 
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^olutely agaiiiKt theso heretic^i,-^io cause pveacli and pub- 
lish the croisade by the projKir preachers .of the word a>l 
God, and to grant unto those who take tl|p cross; and figlit 
against these heretics, or who contribute thereunto, the 
privilege of gaining a pleiuiry indulgence, and the remission 
of alJ their sins once in their life, and likewise at the point 
of death, by virtue of the coinmissibn given you above; 
likewise to command, upon their holy obedience, and un- 
der the pain of the greater excoinmiinicatiou, all lit ju'eacli- 
ers of the word of God, secular and rt^gular, of whatever or- 
der they be, mendicants not excepted,* exempt and non-ex- 
empt, that they excite and inflame these faitijful to extei - 
iniriate utterly liy force and hy arms that plague, so that they 
may assemble witli all their strength and powers lor repelling 
the common danger ; further, to absolve tbos(^ who take the 
cross, fight, or contribute to tlie war, from all ccelcsjHKtieal 
sentences and }>ains, whether general or purticular, hy whieli 
they may in any manner be bound, excepting those which 
sliall be specially inflicted hereai’ter, from which the offemhjrs 
are only to be loosed by previous satisfaction, or the con- 
sent of the party ; as likewise to dis}>enso witli them as t(» 
any ifTegulaj ity they may be chargeable with in dA ine 
things, or by any apostasy, and to agree and compound 
with tlfcm as (o goods which they may have clandestinely 
or* by ‘stealth acquired, or \i;hich they dislumestly or doubt- 
fully possess, applying tliem only for the support of the ex- 
pedition for extirpating the heretics ; in like manner to 
<rommute all vows whatever, though made with an c^th, 
of pilgrimage, abstinence, and others, (excepting only those 
of eh^istity, of entering into a religious life, visiting thi^ Holy 
Land, the sepukchres of the ajioBtlcs, and the Church, of St. 
James in Compostolla), to those who come forth ; to this 
waa'fare, or who conlribute thereto, or who onlyJ|4vo as 
much as the performance of their vows of pilgrimage might 
probably have cost them, hgyiiig a respect to th^ distance 
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uf tlie places, and the condition ot‘ tlic ])crsoris, according 
af, slmll a])pear pn)pev to yon, or to tlic coiifcssorK deputed 
by you Ipf tliat purpose; in the uiean time to cbiise, appoint, 
and confimi, in our name, and in the name of the Ib)miR]i 
cluireh, one or more captains or leaders of the war over the 
crossed soldiers, and the army to be convened, and to en join 
and command tliat they undertake tliat charge, and faith- 
tnlly aofpiit themselves in it for tlje liononr and defeneo of 
the faitli, and that all the rest he obedient to Jjim or them: 
to grant, liirther, to ery one of tiiem a ]>eruiiNsion to seize 
and freely posstiss the goods of th(‘ heretics wliellier move- 
able or immoveable, and to give them, for a prey, whatever 
the lieretics liave brought to the lands of the Catliolics, or, 
on the eonlrarVj Jiave taken or eaused to he taken from 
tliein; to command likewise all those wJio are in the service 
of tlie said heret ics, wherever tliey las to depart from tfiein 
witliiu a limited time wbicli you shall proserihe to them, 
under whatever pains you shall judgi* pn>j)er; to admonish 
and require them, a,iid all persons ee<d<»Kiaslieal or seenlai’. 
of whatever diguity , age, sex, or ord<T tliey )>e, under the 
pains of exeomumnieation, suspension, and interdiet, re>^e- 
reutVy to obey and observe the ajioslolieal inandiite‘s, and 
to abstain from all comnieree with the foresail! heretics; 
and, by th<^ same untiiority, to declare, that they i'nid all 
oiJiers, wiioever they lie, wlio uiay he bound and ihliged 
by camtraci, or in any other manner wbatiu er, to assign or 
pay any thing to tlaem, shall not henceforth he obliged to 
do ro, nor can they he com]>t‘Ucd in any manner of way 
to it; — uioj'eover, tii deprive all thitse who do not ofiey 
y^ur admonitions ami mandates oj’ whatever dignity, Kii:»Ate, 
df!g^ce,^ order or pre-eminence tliey he, ee.cl^siasties of tlieir 
dignities, offices, and benefices, and secular persons ol' their 
fiefs, and privileges, ii‘ they persist in tlAeir 
dis^Q^fdiww and rebellion ; and to lamfiT tlieir benefices 
on others whom von shall a<*connt worthy ol' them, and 
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ovi^n OH tlios(‘ wlio may 1h‘ airoady jM>sst\ws<4l td, <n‘ export- 
ing any other ecelewiastioal beiiidieer., in \dtatevor mimhoV, 
or of whatever fjiiality soever they inaV he^ and to d&elal’e 
those deprived as aforesaid, for ev(T infafinnis, and inea- 
pahle, for tlie time, to come, of obtaining the like or any 
others; and to fnlininate all sorts of eensiires, aecordiniv as 
justice, rebel or disobedience, shall aj>p«ar to yon tp 
require; to inirict an Interdict, and when indicted, eitlier 
to remove it tin illy, or <ndy tositspeml it for a time, ‘accord- 
injr as it may he fonnd expedient, on jvood reasons and eou- 
sideration, as you may know to he useful and necessary: but 
chiefly on those days on whieh ])erhaps imlnlgcnces are to 
be published, or the croisade to he preached; — and to ]n*o- 
eeed directly and f(mp/ieiter^ without the noise and form of 
justice, havinfij only regard to truth, tiji^ainst those who carry 
to these heretics, or their accomplices. ])rovisions, arms, or 
other things ]:>rohilnted, and other aid(»rs, abettors, advisers, 
or entertainers of them, wliether open or secret, or who by 
any means liiiider or disturb the execnti(»n of such a salu- 
tary enterprizc ; and to declare all and every one of the trans- 
gressors to have ineurred the censures and pains, hotli spiri- 
tual and temporal, which arc inflicted, of rigid, upon those 
who an such things; — as also to restore and absolve ^tose 
who are penitent, and wilihig to ret nnt again to tJjc* ])osoin 
(d* the Church as formerly, even though they sluinld have 
takem an oath to favour the •heretics, or had received their 
pay to fight for them, or had supplied them with arms, 
succours, victuals, and other things forbidden; ]»roviding they 
promise by taking an oath of a different kind, or ofherA^ise 
give sufficient security, that for the time to come they will 
t»ho^mr mandates, those of the ehnreh, and yours, wlietlief 
they he commiitlities, universities, or particular persons, of 
whatever state, order, or pre-eminence they be"!, br hi \vhnt- 
<‘VcA’ dignity, ecclesiastical or civil, they may be elivatod ; 
andito re-establish and ]>nl them in possession of their boiw 
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(HirniydiignUi^, oflicijs, benefices, fiefs, g<)ods, uiid other rig^hts, 
of \^hieh they wore formerly ]>osse8Hed; — and in fine, to 
dispo^jc^^entabliab, ordain, command, and execute, 
all and ev Ay other matters^ noccssaiy or in aiiy re8j>ect eon- 
dueive ^to this salutary busiriejssj, even though they should 
bo sidCh as require a particular order, and arc not compre- 
landed in your general commission; and to cheek and re- 
strain all opposers thereof, by ecclesiastical censures, and 
otlier suitable and lawful remedies, without regard to any 
appeal whatever; and, if need be, to call in to your assis- 
taiK^e the aid of the secular arm. And our Avill is, tliat all 
privileges, exemptioiw, apostolical letters, and indulgences ol* 
any kinch granted by ns, in general or particular, or in 
ihanner aforesaid, under any form of worths or expressions, 
shall he held void, and as letters not granted, so far as they 
are inconsistent witJi, and tend to hinder or retard these 
presents, — we hereby deprive them of all force, together 
with all other things whatever that are e4>ntrary, tliough 
tlic Holy See should have granted to any, eitlicr generally 
or particularly, that tliey could not be*, interdicted, suspend- 
ed, or excommunicated and deprived of their dignities and 
benefices, or smitten with any other apostolical pain, if in 
the apostolical letters there he not full and express indention 
made, word for word, of such an indulgence. 

Thou, therefore, my dearly beloved son, uiideVtjtkiiig 
with a devout- mind the charge »of such a meritorious work, 
shew yourself diligent, solicitous, and cai*eful in word and 
deed to execute it, i^o that from your labours, attended with 
thefdivine favour and grace, the expected success and fruits 
may follow; and that-, by your solicitude, you may not only 
merit for reward the glory which is bestowed on tliose«^vho 

amTaftairs of piety, but also tliat 
ihS^ Ob^in, and not iihdcservecHy, the more ahunchint 
and From ihe apostolic sec, oriWs 
i:iljgcrice and faithful intogiity- 
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And, because it may be difficult to transmit these p^*esent 
letters to all places where they may be uecef^ary, We wilb 
and by apdf^stolical anthority appmUit, that,(ito a copy whi#h 
may be taken and subscribed by the hand ^of any^ublio no^ 
tary, and attested by the subscription of any ecclesiastical 
prelate, entire faith maybe ^ven*, and that it* should l>e 
l\^eld as valid, and the same regard paid to iUas to the ori-* 
ginal letters, if they had been produced and shewn. 

(liven at Home, at St Peter’s, in the year of the incarna- 
tion of oar Lord 14.'77, the 5th of the kal, of May, 
in the third year of our pontificate. 

• 

This monument of Papal bigotry achieved its object — 
a crusade commenced against the Waldensfis, by wfiich 
they were annihilated. When we think of the melanclioly 
fate of this martyred Christian people, we are led to t»x- 
claim, in the pathetic hingnage of Milton, — 

“ Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, vvhose hones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold ; 

Even them who kept thy truth so pure of old, 

When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones, 

Forget not ; in thy book record their groans— 

> Slain by the bloody Piemontese, who rolfd 
Mother with infant down the rocks ; their moans 
j The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To heaven.’* 

The prayer will be heard : — the time is at hand wheii the 
millions of the “ excellent opes of Um earth ” whom Popery 
hath martyred, shall be avenged. For thus spalce the voice 
from heaven ; — 

Come out^of her my people, that ye be not partabers 
of her sins, and that ye receive not of her piques. For 
hek* sins have reached un^o heaven, aipl h^th^rcmciu- 
ber/1 her iniquities. Reward her cv^n as she rXwaried 
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youj and double unto lier double, HC(H)rdiiig to her works : 
in the cup which she hath filled, fill to her double. How 
lAiclf slie hath% glorified herself, and lived deliciously, so 
much torment and sorrow give her ; for she saith in her 
heart, i sit a queen, and am no widow, and shall sec no sor- 
row. Therefore shall her plagues come in one day, death, 
and mourning, and famine ; and she shall he utterly hnrnc^l 
with fire : tor strong is the Lord God who judgeth her.” 

Jiev, xviii. 1-8. 
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